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PREFACE. 


'T^HIK woikistlie first outcome of a suggestion 
.-*■ iiiafle by His Highness the Yuvaraja of Mysore 
to have a few books prepared giving in succinct 
form the daring doed.sof some of the Military hoioes 
id India from the earliest times to the present 
day. This suggestion^ was made at a time when 
the danger fioiu the j-'eat (fermau Wai was most 
menacing The suggosliion made hy the Yiivaraia 
w^as readily fnkeii up liy tlie Education Boar'd 
of the Economic Confeicmce mstitntiHl by the 
Government ol ilysore and this book was pre- 
pared and IS issued under the auspices of tliai 
Board. Tlu' obiect of the suggestion of H. H 
the Yuvaraja was to stimulate into activity tlic 
military instincts whicli had beeomo dormant in 
the minds of the people belonging to the higher 
social strata in India on account of the long estab- 
lished peace uiidor British supremacy, when recruit- 
ment from among such ranks was very largely 
needed to tight against the Germans. Tim (ferman 
war has no doubt terminated but it cannot bo safely 
said that all danger to the world’s peace has also 
terminated. The appearance of the book cannot 
thorofore be said to be too late, especially when the 
Government of India are themselves encouraging 
military service by the formation of University 
corps and in other ways. Besides, fiidia is now 
launched on the way to Self-Government of the' 
Pominicin status, and no country can bq. 
govern itself efficiently unless it can.also 
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itself successfully against all internal commotions 
and foreign aggressions. The menace of military 
danger to India from the North-West may be said to 
be as fresh as in the past with the superadded 
danger of the Bolsheviks of Russia overflowing 
into Central Asia up to the borders of India The 
danger of invasion from the sea which was not of 
serious account in the past centnnos has also to 
be reckoned with m these days, ii respective of all 
Alliances and Treaties. It is tlieiefoie behev'ed that 
for India to siiccessfullj maintain her position as an 
honoied member of the Biitish Commonwealth, it 
IS necessary that all efl’orts made to euconragi' the 
development of the military spirit among her sons 
should be welcomed, and it needs scaicely be said 
that this book is only an humble effort in that 
direction. 

The book is not the work of a single author, but 
IS made up of contributions from a number of writers, 
whose names are given on another page and the 
Editor takes upon himself the responsibility for all 
defects found in the co-orduiation of the different 
contributions received. The book is intended to 
serve as a reading book for the general public as 
well as to serve as a text-book for the pupils of the 
higher classes of all educational institutions in 
India. 

In conclusion I may add a word of praise to 
the Bangalore Bress for their very neat execution 
of the work entrusted to them. 


Bangaeore, 
fill June, 1922. 
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THE INDIAN HEROES 


L Indian Expeditionary Force in Europe 

(480 B.C.) 

If tlie modem methods of liisiorical eriticLsiii aiifl research 
W'ltli t/hoB* insistence on cliionologv be a.|)f)lied to Indian 
Hisrotv, we shall iind that it can only start Iroxn the times 
when it first becomes connected with the liistorie»s oi iorcigii 
countries We get the eailiest known dates in the history of 
India only in connection with her contact with Persia 
through the invasions of (lyrus and Darius m the fifth 
century B 0 , and with Greece through the invasion of 
AleN:ander in the third century B 0. 

Tlie earliest date in the annals of Indian heroism ivS accord- 
ingly iurinshed not from indigenous but from foreign 
sources. It is furnished by Herodotus whose designation 
as ' Father of History ' receives a curious significance from 
the light he throws on some of the obscure chapters of 
Indian History Herodotus m Ms Histories ’’ gives an 
account of the struggles between the Greeks and the 
Persians during the period from 501 to 47^8 B.C, Those 
struggles had for their immediate cause the revolt in 50 l 
B.C of the Greek Colonies m Ionia, the district along the 
western coast of Asia Minor, from the yoke of Persia im- 
posed upon them by Cyrus in 546 B.O. after the defeat 
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ot Crochus. kmg ol Lydia A common cause was made 
with these rebellious loiiuns by the Athenians iiiidei the 
sense of a Pan-Helleiiic jiatriotism. The result w’as that 
they both became the common enemies ol Persia Altei the 
lomaii revolt was subdued, the Persian arms were tuiiied 
against Greece itselt It devolved upon king Xerxes to raise 
and organize an adequate ex^ieditionarv force which he 
himself led m person in 180 B C Heiodotus has ]>ieserved a 
lull account of this expeditionary loice It was made up 
ol contingents contributed by no tewei than 19 subject 
nations ol the Persi,in TCmpire and it is said to ha\ e been 
composed ot two million six liuudi'ed thousand fighting men 
At that time a jiait ot India was included ui the Persian 
Emiure An account ot this hue! Persian period of Indian 
History IS to be gleaned liom certain inscriptions m Persia 
Cyrus (558-530 B 0.), the loundei oi the Persian Empire, 
was also the founder of the Persian supremacy over India 
Cyrus was lollowedhy Cambyses (530-522 B C ) and Cambyse- 
by Daiius (522-186 B C.) There is an iuscri])tion of Darius 
belonging to about 516 B C. at Beliistuu of which there 
are three versioiiSj those in old X^ersiaii, Susiaii aiiid 
Babylonian The old Persian version enumerates the Gatt- 
dkanam among the subject peoples ol the Persian Empire , 
the Snsian and Babylonian versions replace the Oaiidhariaiis 
by ParufMaesmvm, the inhabitants ot the Paropamsus 
or Hindukusfi. Probably there was no real distinction 
meant between the Gandhara and the country of the Paro- 
pamsadai (the Kabul valley) In the subsequent inscrip- 
tions ol Darius, hovrever, found on his palace at Persepohs 
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■and on Jus tonib at Nakshi Eustani, the lists ol subject 
jjeoples enumerated include the “ India us ’ m addition 
to the Gandhanans From tins lact it niav be rea.sonablv 
inlerred that the "Indians'’ iveie (ouqueied at some date 
between 516 B.C. and the end ol the loign ol Darius m 186 
B C Eegardmg the jirecise extent ol the ‘ Indian” Province 
thus added by Darius to the Persian Enijuie, no may have 
some rough idea I'lom Heiodotus who tells us tliat the 
Indians ueie the last ol all Iho nations on the eastern side 
ol the world, toi beyond the Punjab lav the limitless llaja- 
jmtana desert the Alaiushthah. stretching, as Herodotus 
thought, to tlie end o1 the ivorld It may have thus included 
territoiies on both sides ol the Indus from Gandhara to its 
month, being separated liom the rest of Indm on the east 
bv vast deserts of sand and mehidnig the VPastern Punjab 
generally and the whole ol Sind According to Herodotus, 
it constituted the 20th aiul tlie most jiopular ILscal division 
ot the Emjnre and it jiaid the highest annual tribute ol all 
the ^ iwmei amounting to no less than ono-tlurd of the total 
revenue, wliicli was, uioreover, [and lu gold. 

The jiohtical subjeediou of t.his part of Imiia thus naturally 
carried with it military obligations to the Enijiire The 
Persian emperor lelt himsell entitled to draw upon the 
unKjue resources of his Indian satrajiy m men and money 
m the interests of Iris Empire It may he taken as a mistake 
therefore, to suppose that the gieab world war which 
began m the year 1914 was the first to witness Indians fight- 
ing on the battle-fields of Europe, for as early as 480 B 0 
the resources of Indian Heroism m the north western part of 
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Incba were k-i|)])ed by Xerxes Willing recruits i\ere foiind 
to swell tile ranks ol the vast Persian amiy that sent 
to crush the liberties of the Gieeks and, consideinig the 
hardships of the journey in tliose days irom the Indian 
fixmticrs to Greece, the behaviour of the Indians of those 
days deserves all prarse According to Ilerodotiis, the 
^UraurJ^'a^'ians'' hore bows ol teed nid shoit spears, while 
the “Indians’’ wane dad in cotton garments and boie 
bows, and aTTown> upped with non Tlie luse ol ' slioit 
spears ’ by the ' {{andhaiians ’ probably indicates that they 
w^'ere best in tiglitiiig at close quarteis, ’Vvhile the ^Indians’ 
as good maiksnien, were utilised foi long lange attacks The 
Indian troops lomed a diMsioii in the ainiy of Xerxes and 
must liave marched thiougli the blood\’' defihis of Ther* 
niopylae. Their fighting c[uaiilies shown there were so much 
valued ])y Mai (lorn us, the Persian Cormnandei, that alter the 
retreat of Xerxes he kept tlieui back to take part lo the Boes- 
twn campaign | See Abbot’s History ol Greece, VoL 11 J 
We have liere the first relercnce to the achievarawts cf 
Indian heroism in countries far outside the borders of India*, 
In this connection we may note also the only other occasion 
on which Indians were invited to fight abroad In the 
Siege of Amida in A D 300 by the SaBsanian king of Persia^ 
Sapor II, hk victory was won with the aid of Indian 
'elephants and Kushan troops under tlie command ol their 
aged king Grumb'ates, who occupied the place of honor, 
and was supported by the Sakas of Sistanf ’ [V., A. Smith’s 
Early History of India, 3rd edition, p. 274.] 
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2» Tile Forgotten Fleroes that fought 
Alexander the Great 
1325-323 B.CJ 

The nevl important example^ oi Iiidiaii InT'ornm aro rlios'* 
^ve (‘oaie across m coiiHcction a lili the caiiipaciiis ol 
Alexamler the (treat ui India ironi 325 B to B (' 
It IS a mistake to siip])ose that the advance oi Alexander 
m India was absolurelv unopiiosed bv the fiidiaim The 
presentation oi the details ot his cani}>ai^n,s bv (h'eek histo”- 
nans natiirallv exliibits tlie (Jn'eb standpoint and lays 
greatei stress on the success (d tlie ^lacedouian anus and 
on the rtnorses ot the Indian, the elahoraie delails of wliic^h 
throw into the Imck-oiound the elTorts of the Jnduius 
to stem llie tide of toreign invasion and to (‘ontest every 
step ot its progress To judge the ineasiirt* of siic(*ess 
achieved by Alexander, we must take npo (*onsi(h»rat.i(m 
the after-eftects oi his (am])aigns, the ]>ermaneiit results 
jirodiieed upon the politics of the (‘mintry which is alleged 
to have been concpiered by hum 
111 the first ]>lace, we find that as soon as Alexander i urnexl 
his bath upon Tudm, the spirit oi the ]}eof)le showed iiuelf 
in the muimv oi the local troojis enjjiloyed by Ins satrap, 
Philippos, who was murdered by the mutineers, even while 
Alexander was alnx* with lus retreating liomeward bound 
army still m Karmama. This revolt was in all jirobability 
but the beginning ot the nmvement wdnch reached its euh 
minating point under Ohandragupta Maurya to whom belongs 
the credit of freeing Ins country from the yoke of foreign 
subjection. In the second place, even while the campaigns 
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were in progress, the policy adopted by Alexander to seciirt^ 
their results points to the same conclusion. We find that 
almost all the opposing Indian Kings that were subdued 
by Alexander m sanguinary battles costing him innumerable 
precious lives and large treasure, were reinstated in the 
government of their respective territories This policy of 
conciliation cannot be taken to be a sign of Alexander s 
generosity — for, generally^ politics knows of no such feelings 
— but was really a concession to the unconquerable national 
spirit which would not yield to the conqueror except 
on those terms Indeed, this policy of trusting defeated 
peoples with the administration of their own territories 
was carried so far that not a single Greek official was appoint^ 
ed by Alexander on the eastern side ot the Indus He dared 
a^ppoint only three Greek officials to such positions, namely,, 
Phihppos, Peithon, and Oxyartes, but these were all ap- 
pointed as satraps of territories on the west side of the Indus, 
We thus see that as a corrective to the Greek accounts we 
must make an independent study of the quantity ^nd 
quality of the Indian opposition which tried as bat 
as it could to contest the conquering career ol Alexander, 
and where submission %vas enforced or was unavoidable, 
tlie, sullenaess of that submission which broke into open 
revolt 'at the slightest opportunity,— the uncurbed national 
Spirit which, within three . years of Alexander’s departure 
feom’India^ ousted' his officers, destroyed bis garrisons and' 
! wiped ''away all traces ,of the Greek occupation ■ of, India. 

details of'4ie»nde/s suec'ete' should not' therefore' 
blind 'us I to 'the mMt of ,the defenders which ultimately 
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e(>ni[iiered tlie coEqneror The essential weakness of Alex- 
ander's position in India is apparent from the fact that, 
when he got the news of the murder of Ins satrap, the 
iitmovst that he could do was to send a letter to his trusted 
Indian Chief, Amhhi, asking him to take his place This 
^^eatness was also realissed hy the more thoughtful section 
of the Indians themselves, as is apparent from the story 
of the interview of Alexander with the Brahmin Calanus at 
which the Brahmin placing his foot upon one end of a piece 
of ox-hide of which tlie other ends flew up, hinted to Alex- 
ander ' that it would be jnojier for liini to reside in the 
centre of his dominions and not undertake such long 
journeys.’ 

We should, therelore, separate the account of Alexander’s 
successes from that of the resistance of the Indian princes 
and peoples who chose to fight the foe in defence oi their 
liberties. The first m this illustrious roll of heroes was 
the tribal chief named Astes (Hasti)--*'" Alone among 
the faithless faithful only he’ — -‘who was the only excep- 
tion, among his many fellow chiefs, to oppose the advance 
of the Macedonian Generals, Hephaistion and Perdikkas,. 
along the valley of the Kabul towards^, the Indus,' ,For 
full thirty days he held out in ks stronghold which 
then ' taken and, destroyed. To km belongs the glory of„ 
beihg the first defender of his country’s freedom* ' ’ - , ''x, 

The next resistance' came from the libertydoylfig' tri‘b^> 
of the Kunar valley whose determination led to^ the |^er#oi#|'; 
advance of Alexander against them' with' a bpdy ;of 
troo|»^y fhm tribes chose to give, Aleipimdct"la^e 
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hilk of then native land and such oi their cities as wen; 
strongly fortified. "When Alexander proceeded to attack 
the first city of this kind that came in his way, he toiind 
men drawn up before him in battle order In the battle that 
ensued he M’'as wounded in the shoulder by a dart winch 
penetrated through his breast ])late His companions, 
Ptolemy and Jjeonnatos, were also wounded Alexander 
then encamped near the city on the side where he thought 
the wall was weakest. Next day, the Macedonians attacked 
the outer of the two walls by which the city was encompassed 
and this was captured without much difficulty but at the 
inner walls the. tribes made a bold stand The same fi.erce 
resistance had to be overcome by Alexander m another 
city called Andaka The moat important of these tribes 

were the Aspasiaus and the Assakenoi against whom 
Alexander personally proceeded. The Aspasians fought two 
great battles with great obstinacy. That they mustiuuc 
fought to a man is evident from the fact that more than 
4,0,000 prisoners were secured by Alexander together with 
no to than 3,S0,000 oxen which served their economic and 
nuiitary' 'n^eds. ' . 

'Iffie A-ssa>ltenoi ere also foemen worthy of their steel and 

prtpar^ for fight with all their might They awaited 
Atos^der with an army of 30,000 cavalry, and more than 
30,000 inlantiy, besides 30 elephants and resolved to defend 
ebuntry to the last extremity.” Their fortress? 

W^oh 1ffie greatest city in those , parts 

til® yapital of f*e diBtrict "Masakavati, mentCon^ % 'TahM) 

w#'!tdb»llr siWaW btt'eespWfi.of natural fortifioations, b^iilt 
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01 } a lull witli inaccessible sides, \uth ti'eacherous morasses 
on two sides, an im])6kioiis deep stream on another side^ 
while the fourth side was ]>rotected bv lotty ramparts, bnilt 
of bricks, stone and timber, <ibout ioui miles m circumference, 
and girdled, besides, by deep moats. Its previous sovereign 
having lately died, ‘ lus mother, Queen Oleophis, now ruled 
the city and the realm An army oJ 38,000 infantry 
defended the city which was so strongly fortified by both 
nature and art ” A part of the garrison was constituted by 
a body of 7,000 troops recruited Irom ihe plains of India, 
but even these mercenaries were infected by the national 
spirit At first they \ leided to iemporar) weakness in buying 
off Alexander’s protection hy an agreement to jom Ins ranks, 
but immediately their moral nature levolted and made 
them, in the words of an ancient historian, '' meet a glorious 
death which they would have disdained to exchange for a 
life with dishonour,” 

It IS a remarkable, fact that; in Hub desperate resistance 
against vastly superior numbers, the women- of 
took an active part and they were spared by Alexander. 
The siege of Massaga taxed to the utmost the mentil and 
material resources of ■ Alexander. ■ On the first , d#y^, hf 
brought the phalanx against the fdrti6oatioAl but 
wounded m the ankle by an - arrow shot frbini the 
ments The next day, He brongj^t up the tnpftaty 
and battered down p»t ,of the '#alh but whtt>he 
nians attempted tp . foroe their throigh 
jrhfeh.had been Ipade^' the ^ IkdiaM 'tepdliid 
> ' So much spirit l^at AJexifedte ?wm 
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to dra^ ofi liis lorces ’’ On the third day there was a worse 
fate for the Macedonians The phalanx was once more led t(" 
the assault . a bridge was thrown from an engine over to 
that part of the wall which had been battered down and by 
that gangway were led the vsame men who by similar expedi- 
ent enabled Alexander to capture Tyre , but the bridge 
broke down under the great throng which was pushing 
forward with much haste and the Macedonians fell with 
it The defenders on the walls seeing what had happened 
began, amid loud cheering, to ply the Macedonians with 
stones and arrows and other missiles, while others sallying 
from ]}osterns in the wall between the towers struck them 
at close quarters before thev could extricate themselvewS 
from the confusion caused bv the accident 
The example ot Massaga was lolloi^ed bv the other 
iree towns of the neighbourhood The city of Ora did 
not surrender without fighting The citv oi Bazira. stood 
on a very lofty eminence and was strongly fortified in every 
quarter and the people trusted to the strength of their posi- 
tion and made no proposals about surrendering* Cities like 
Penkelaotis, Aornos, Embolima, and Dyrta tried according 
to their respective strength to oppose the passage of the 
enemy* The capture ol Aornos was a most difficult affair 
oh account of the natural protection of that fort The moun- 
^l^ain ,was- washed on the southern side by the Indus which 
waa wary dee^ 'enclosed by rugged ,, and precipitous 
tpeks' Ifurhhlding /approach from that side. , 0n‘ iiM other 
'-.as-, af Afoj^aga, 'taywes, eliffs and' swampi prwenwd 
phatecl#®' brayest assailant; AW»ndet 
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prepared ior a long siege at every step of which the 
opposed to the utmost 

The next important opjiosition came Jrom the Rajah ot 
Abhisaia and king Poios who united their forces in a common 
cause and mustere(i an army bOjOOO strong on the opposite 
bank oi the Jheluni The young son ot Poros also heljied 
tlie lather in his o])erations Poros, a magnificent giant. 
04 leet m height, fought to tlie last. In the words oi a* 
Greek uriter He nobly dischaiged his duties throughout 
the battle performing the pait not only ol a general but 
also that oi a gallant soldier He did not, after the 
manner oi Daiius, tlie great king, abandon the field and 
show his men the first example ot flight, but, on the con- 
traiy lough t as long as he saw any Indians maintammg 
the contest in a united body ’’ At length overpowered by 
thirst and exliaustion due to the nine difierent wounds he 
received, he was taken jmsoner in a fainting condition and 
conducted to Alexander who asked him to state how he 
wished to be treated. Poros answered ‘-t'’ Treat m,e, 0 
Alexander, as befits a king,’ and the wishes of this gallant 
adversary were respected by Alexander who had enough 
of political wisdom m him to tcstore Poros ■ to hia kirtg-* 
dom with some additions to profit by his ' friendship,/' 

It I, may be noted that the defeat of the Hindus 
battle of the Hydaspes was, due not - so mpoh' to aihy 
of heroism-y of fighting <juafitaes, ot militwy^ organisation/ 
On their part, as to the hostfiity ,of nalsure, the Unfairofijrahl# 
weather conditionS_ that su]perVOned’ trhea'*4lo 

w4s abouti to, 
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the following compliment to the martial spirit and form ot 
the Hindu soldiers when he saw them in battle-array ‘ I 
see at last a danger that matches my courage It is at once 
with wild beasts and men of uncommon mettle that the contest 
now lies” (Curtins) But the inclemency of the weather 
pursued the Hindus from the beginmng, like the malice of 
an evil Fate On the eve of the battle, there was a fearful 
storm and rain, and the sky was overcast with dense clouds 
which made it impossible for the men to see one another, 
while the din of the soldiei’s inarch was drowned in the roar 
of the tempest Thus it was possible for Alexander’s arm}' 
to efect, unperceived and unopposed, the passage of the 
great river of the Hydaspes ivhich had exeicised the mind 
of Alexander for nearly six or seven weeks Thus one of 
the strongest of the defences of Poros’s position failed him 
in the hour of need ^ To add to this, the heavy downpour 
of rain ‘'"had rendered the ground slippery and unfit for 
horses to ride over, while the chariots kept sticking in the 
muddy sloughs formed by the ram and proved almost im- 
n^veahle from their great weight.” ""The charioteers were 
htrW ftom their seats when the chariots, in rushing mto 
, jolted over broken and slippery ground.” Then, 
'^gain^ the infantry "'were unable to use even their arrows. 
These weapons were so long and heavy that the archers 
copid not readily adjust them on the string, unless by first 
resthig their bow upon the ground, Then^ as the ground 
was uEppery and hindered their eiortSj the mm&f" had 
time to charge them before they coufd deliw their blows.” 
ThuSi even before the war^ the war of the elements had 
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materially reduced the ei&ciency ot eacli of the several mem*- 
bers of the Hindu army 

It IS interesting to note the composition and e<{Uipnient 
oi the Hindu armies of the period The main army of Poros- 
(omprised 30/)00 intantrv, 4,000 cavalry, and 300 chariots 
The chariots weie drawn by four horses and carried siv 
men of whom two were shield-bearers, two archers posted on 
each side of the chariot and the other tw'o, charioteers, 
as well as men-at-arms , for, when the fighting was at close 
(|uarters, tliey dro]>ped the reins and hurled dart alter dart 
against the enemy (Ourtius) The infantiy were all armed with 
a broad and heavy twTi-handcd sword and a long buckler 
of undressed ox-hide In addition to these arms^ each man 
carried either javelins or a bow which was of e<|ual length 
with the man who bore it This they rest Ufion the 
ground and pressing against it v^oth their left foot thus dis- 
charge the arrow having drawn the string backw^'ards : for 
the shaft they use is little short of being three yards long, 
and there is nothing winch can resist the Indian 
neither shield nor breast plate nor any stronger defence if 
such the^e (Arrian’s hidiha,) The Indian hpri^eihen 
carried two javelins and a buck let. ' 

The Indian resistance reached its MgK water-marl: in', 
Poroe whose def^t must have' had a depressihg ##4,^ 
the' oonntry. Minor opposition was o^ered hy^.the ' ; 

and Poros II. At this 'time messengers came* 'to Alesandt^ 
r^rting that his old ehehij^j, thO'Asealehoi'^ hadslitn'^fr;'' 
Gowernot fnd rewolted-y-a 'WHieh' 
of: tie iwfi# 'lid ■ ti>i> :eomnWw' "'otoid'w ^ ^ 
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liacl to depute two oi his best sjeuerals to quell the msur^ 
rection Next, he had to meet the moie serious opposition 
oi the independent tribes like the Malloi, the OxydraLai, 
the Kathaioi, the Adraistai etc The Kathaioi enjoyed the 
highest reputation for courage and skill in the art of war 
and the same war-like spirit characterized the Oxydrakai, 
and the Malloi Alexander first compelled the capitulation 
of one of their strongholds, Piniprama, and then proceeded 
to attack Sangala which the Kathaioi and the allied tribes 
had selected as their mam stronghold The tribes jiro- 
tected their camp, lying under the shelter oi a low hill, by a 
triple roy/ of waggons and offered a cleterimnod resistance 
The strength of this allied army must have been considerable, 
considering that neuily !7,000 \v’-erc slaughtered, and more 
than 70,000 captured, togetlvw with 300 waggons and 500 
horsemen 

In the course of his return journey, the organized opposi- 
tion of tlie confederacy of these autonomous peoples was very 
serious. In older to frustrate their plans, and to attack before 
they had settled their lines of action, Alexander had to accele- 
rate his voyage on the Indus The strength of the allied forces 
comprised 90,000 infantry, 10, 000 cavalry and from 700 
'to '900 chariots. The Malloi >yere surprised while working 
in the fields unarmed, , but; they put up a yery good fight 
in tfite fortified tov/nfi which' wete captured by Alexander 
with grew difi^culty.and personal hproism-. The, 
oi the other .tribes _ collapsed with the roht • 

Two other tribes #ho rented* n^niely; thb $ihbi Hd 

Thb latter 'a' iorcei>'pf iO^^Wibot 
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horse One ol bheir towns behaved most lieroicallv Its 
inhabitants numbering about ^0,000 cast themselves with 
their wives and children into tlie flaines rather than yield 
themselves uji as prisoners Truly, the heroism of Eajput 
annals had been anticipated in another part ol India m much 
earlier times ' Theie w^re also two towns of the Malloi 
which deser\e to be remembered lor the fierceness and 
stubbornness of the lesistance they offered to Alexander. 
One of these was a certain city ol the ' Brahmins ’ (Brach- 
mans) wbo lecugnized the duty ol leaving then leligious 
pursuits in the mteiest.s ol their ])olitital independence which 
assured them those pursuits, and thev accordingly courted 
death rather than dishonoui “ About 5,00() in all were 
killed, and, as thev w'ere men ol spirit, very few were taken 
prisoners ” Tlie other wms thi' most strongly fortified town 
in the neighbourhood, iortified not merely by physical 
defences but also by the determined spirit of its i nhabitants. 
Alexander personally scaled its walls ivith three of his 
companions, Peukestos. Leonnatos and Abreas. Abteas fell 
down dead and Alexander wms w'ounded in the breast by a 
j.barbed arrow and fell fainting He wa.s saved from death 
l)y,Ii6onnatos and the Macedonian troops. , 1/,' 

The tale of the Indian resistance is not yet cojutiiplete, iPh* 
defence of king Moitsikanos contributes, a glorioiis tp 
histpry e£ Indian heroism He ruled over a lii|fj|ily pullired 
and emhaed people rexharkable , for their phehOmenaMongst’ 
yity wrhich was the result of Jbcfaith 0e6uro4"by't4w4Pf|'- 
rancedn fliet. They kej^t no «aaywj_|iad avta%tio,ttai 
,'fo^dd' seityed was ,tho' pijodw 
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devoted themselves to the study of medicine to the exclusion 
of other sciences as being less useful to humanity Being out- 
manoeuvred by Alexander the king oftered submissioiij but> 
acting under the advice oi his Brahmin counsellors, he 
again revolted All his rcsisiiitg towns were captured 
by Alexander who operated against then* in perso}i Ulti- 
mately the Lmg was ca])tured along with his Brahmm 
counsellors who advised the fight for treedom 

Mousikanos was t olio wed l>v another chief iiame<l 
Oxykanos Inspired by the same spirit o1 resistance, all 
his cities made a heroic stand The Brahmins as usual, 
played a most prominent part in tlie national defence. 

We have thus seen what measure of opposition Alexander 
had to encounter in India and the sources of that opposition 
m both kingdoms, as well as kingless, self-governing states 
That these states, regal, as well as non-regab were efficiently 
governed is apparent from the wav in wduch they laced a 
national peril* If the test of the efficiency of a Govern- 
naent is its power to cope with extraordinary situations 
ahd 'exceptional circumstances such as those created by a 
war 'dr a foreign invasion, 'then that test must have been amply 
'satisfied 'by the Indian States which were called upon to 
facd, th,0 invasion of Alexander. As proofs of their military 
capacities and capabilities, we must consider the fuantity 
affid composition of the actual fighting forces which they oo'uU 
gath#r for active service on the fields. As, we have already 
some 91 the rnnlab tribes, small as‘they;W4rfefm^.ppiiot 
ol numberti sh,0’#' 'an astonishmg r^dtd bl fo, 

'■ thefe i WuitmW f ot, atmfoe with which they had to meet 
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a foreign foe. The Assakenoi (Sanskrit, Asvakas) had an 
army ol 20,000 cavalrv, more than 30,000 infantry, and 30 
elephants, besides 7,000 mercenary troops The army of 
the Aspasians similaily should have been quite large, when 
it could yield 40,000 as prisoners alone The army of Poroa 
comprised 30,000 infantry, 4,000.cavalry, and 200 elephants. 
The Agalassoi mustered a force of 40,000 foot, and 3,000 
horse The combined forces of the confed eracy of the autono- 
mous peoples comprised 90,000 fully ef[Ui}>ped infantry, 
10,000 cavalry, and from 700 to 900 chariots. The Malloi 
alone defended the passage of a river with 50,000 men. 
The army of the Sabarci (called by Arrian Sarnbastoi or 
Ahasthmoi from the Sanskrit word Avasthana or place of 
abode) comprised 60,000 foot, G,000 cavalry and 500 cha- 
riots (Curtius) In the campaigns of the lower Indus, the 
number of killed alone amounted to 80,000. Thus the sizes of 
these various armies must have been very large in proportion 
to the strength of the total population of the state ooncerned 
and supply a remarkable proof as much of the efficiency of 
their respective administrations as of the patriotism and 
public spirit of the peoples concerned wffich, without resort 
to any system of conscription, could bo depen4®d upon for, 
putting forth the utmost exertions in the defence of the' 
liberti^ of their fatHerland, 

l4 ponplueion, it may be noted that though these , iierbi4 
chiefs and peoples did, not succeed fa overoonilag the oppdei-* 
tion of Alexander, owing cfiwfly to, Ms superior mflituty 
orghnrtation, we pught to he laPirewncerhe^ Wiith'th#' isphft't 
thefr ^Ifoiw thufl . ti ifiirth'er'nhte^'' 
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that it was in the uiiextmgmshed heroism oi these self- 
governing peoples of the Punjab that Chandragupta Maurya 
found the powerful lever by means of which , a few years 
later, he overturned the Greek domination of India, on the 
one hand, and the unrighteous Nanda Empire of Magadha 
on the other. The Punjab has been through the ages the 
prolific mother of heroic sons 1 


3. Chandragupta Maurya. 

(321—298 B.C.) 

Chandragupta Maurya, whom Vincent Smith regards as 
one of the greatest kings m all history, ow’ed that proud 
position not to mere accident of birth m a royal family, 
but to his own natural endowments and spirit of genuine 
heroism. Plutarch records how Chandragupta, when a 
mere youth, had a sight of Alexander when that mighty 
Macedonian was sweeping like a hurricane through the 
territories of the Punjab and Smd. There he wa4 tllfe $ilent 
eyi"^tne^s of the superior military strategy and otganiza- 
tiloh whereby the Greek was getting the better of the Indian 
in actual battles He was also an eye-witness of the magni- 
{fileent moral .assets his country possessed in the fierce and 
'obstinate resistance offered to Alexander by the patriotic 
tepnbEcan peoples of the Punjab, and had even then a clear 
vision ''of, its rich potentialities and possibilities inviting their 
prompt explditation* Young Chandragupta, howCvaJ>’ allowed 
lie Storm’ to blow Ovdr. Eo, rightly thought that the ihvAsion 
of Alexander was like a phasing c|oud that could not^'froW the 
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nature of the case, produce any permanent ejSeet. Instead 
of seeking Ins fortunes mlus native country, like a Poros 
or an Ambhi, under an alien power wlueli had cruslied the 
liberties of his fatherland, Chandragupta was evidently 
driven by a sense of patriotism to carve out a career for 
himself in the metropolis of the Magadlian Empire at 
distant Pataliputra. But a higher and nobler destiny was 
reserved for him than merely playing the second ftddle 
at the royal court. In some way or otlier, probably by his 
proud bearing, young Chandragupta drew upon his 
head the wrath of the then reigning monarch oi’ Magadha, 
Mahapadma Nanda, who punished him with immediate 
exile Thus banished from Magadha, he retraced his steps 
homewards to the Pun]ab, but his heart and soul knew 
no rest It was a painful sight for him to find the 
humiliation which his own motherland sulfored at the 
hands of the foreign invader, deprived of independency 
and forced to accept Greek vassalage. The old order of things 
established by .Alexander was, however, undergoing a dhanfee 
which the genius of Chandragupta, roused by his hatred! of 
foreign yoke, did not fail to utiline to the fullest advanfAgy 
in furtherance of the cause of national independynoy^ i ; 

The main purpose of Alexander’s invasion of India #a8 ike, 
permanenh 'annexation of the 'conTueredterntoriys 
addi-feon of an Indian satfa^iy ^ Or province to' to vayt 
With that end in Tieiy, Satraps werO appointed' by', Al’e^an^i 


'wpo^ aaministered the 00aq[ti«W • f rOYiadea, ; :^si.|,'i 
Rdlippbs'' yas Apppitet# 'lakafi'' ‘o'f'‘tky;b|(^^ 
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Punjab rivers mtli tbe Indus, with adequate strength to form 
a military garrison. To Peithon was given the satrapy of tfie 
Indus delta, ie , the country to the south of the territory 
entrusted to Philippos. A policy of reconciliation was also 
followed as a necessity by associating the more powerful 
of Indian kings with the government of conquered terri- 
tories Poros was formally appointed king of all the sub- 
dued country between the Hydaspes and the PTyphasis, and 
Arabhi, king of Taxila, was confirmed in his sovereignty 
of the countr)’^ between the Hydaspes and the Indus 

The Macedonian Colonies, however, thus planted by 
Alexander did not take root m Indian soil. As soon as the 
redoubtable personality of Alexander was withdrawn from 
the scene, the spirit of opposition to foreign subjection 
made itself manifest and also demonstrated the essential 
weakness of the Greek position in India when there was no 
longer the strong hand of Alexander to vsupport or defend 
it. The assassination of Philippos, the satrap, almo# the 
moment Alexander turned Ms back upon India, was the first 
blow stctLok at foreign rule by the Indians. Against this, 
tKe only atep that Alexander could take was to send a des- 
patch by which the administration of the satrapy of Philippos 
giV'en byei to AmbM, king of Taxila. But the death of 
Alexander in S23 B.C. sounded the death-knell of the Mace- 
donian power in India. Practically all efiective control 
lost over the conquered countries east of the lndus> 
when xn the second partition of the Empire in BiC.j.' 
^lipeter in a way recognised the independence, of indi^ 
by going' through the mere form of oonfitmxng the sowereif nt^ 
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of Poxos and Amblii in tlie Indus valley and tlie Punjab At 
the same time towaxds tbe south, Peithon, whom Alexander 
had appointed satrap of the Indus delta, was obliged to retire 
to the west of the Indus. To add to this followed the 
treacherous murder of Poros by Budemos, thereby terribly 
outraging the national sentiment, and his immediate with- 
drawal from his charge to succour Eumenes in his war against 
Antigonos Eudeinos took with him 3,000 foot, 500 horse, 
and 125 elephants, and thus denuded the province 
of the mam strength of the force by which it was held m 
subjection His departure, accordingly, gave the signal 
for a general rising of the Indians. The long wished-for 
opportunity indeed presented itself to Chandragupta who 
at once stepped into the fore-front and assumed command 
of this revolt against the foreigners During his exile he 
had been collecting and orgamzmg a tonmdable force of the 
free and fierce highlanders of the North-western frontier. 
With the help of this force he now attacked the Macedonian 
garrison, overthrew the Greek Government and finally ifr 
stalled himself in the sovereignty of the Punjab and of tfi® 
lower valley of the Indus. Chandragupta. himself, accord' 
ing to Justm, fought “mounted on an elephant of gr«.t 
and strength” in the van. Thus Ohandfagupta fiAt 
hiplself master of North- w^itefn: India, and with 
thus ' strengthened, he next attempted the wybltftibn ' 
■Magadha. ' . ' , ' ' . , ^ 

,ThTO the deep and^widfespf^ httpephliirity of ^ 
Nanda.Kihg of Maga4lih tn^ iinhttem^amnbtl. 
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dragixpta, knowing as he did, the weak points of Magadhaii 
power, without giving himself any, rest or respite after his 
recent victory in the Punjab, hastened towards Magadha 
to take advantage of the position of affairs there. In the 
expedition that he led against Magadha, the principal part 
was of course played by his allies of the Punjab who recently 
had brought victory to his arms As Rhys Davids points out, 
It was from the Punjab that he, favoured by the disorder 
resulting from Alexander’s invasions, recruited the nucleus 
of the force with which he besieged and conquered Dhana 
Nanda.” According to Mudrarakshasa. Chandragiipta’s 
allies of the Punjab included such peoples as the Sakas, 
Yavanas, Kiratas, Kambojas, Persians, Valhikas, etc Ac- 
cording to the tradition preserved in some of the Pali and 
Jama works, the first attempt against Magadha of Chandra- 
gupta and Chanakya, — the great sage and politician who had 
befriended Chandragiipta, — proved abortive The failure 
is said to have been due to a mistaken military strategy 
which directed attack on the capital before the outlying 
regions or suburbs were conquered. The wide-spread 
excitement and interest created by his expedition will be 
evident from the following wstory recorded in the Mahavansa- 
tika * '' In one of these villages a woman (by whose heartli 
Chandragupta bad taken refuge after the failure of his first 
>tt%e^) baked chapati and gave it to her child. He, 
leaving the edges away^ asked for another cake. Then 
^ ,ei)# '-#id This boy’s conduct hke Chandragupta’s attack 
on kingdom'^ ’Thf. >py ‘naidv ' Whyy bother; ^ vthat' 
am I ;doing, And, W ' <|handragupta done ik ^ Thou, 
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my dear/ said she, ' throwing away the outside of the cake, 
eatest the middle So Chandragupta, m his ambition to be a 
monarch, without beginning troni the frontiers, and taking 
the towns m order as he passed, has m’^mded the heart of the 
country, and his army is surrounded and destroyed That 
was his jolly 

The following is another version of the story recorded 
m the Jama work, Sthavirabalh Charita '' At evening 
thev reached a village and going about m quest ol food they 
csnie to the hut of a poor old woman who had just prepared 
the supper for her children One of them greedily put Ms 
finger right m the middle of the dish, and, being burnt, began 
to cry She railed at him for being as big a fool as Ghana- 
kya Hearing himself alluded to m such terms, Chanakya 
entered the house and asked the woman w'hat she had 
]ust said. The woman replied that the child had burnt 
his finger because he wmuld eat from the middle of the dish 
instead of from the outer part which was cook In a similar 
way Clianakya had been defeated because he had not secured 
the surrounding country before attacking the stronghold 
of the enemy ” 

A second and more formidable attempt was^ howeWj. 
made with the aid of Chanakya, which was attemjed 
immediate .success. The, king of Magaclha^ the oM enemy 
of Ohandragupta^ 'was dethroned, and glaiUy , and, 'ewy ' 
membet of the roy^l family .whp mighf? .prove ^ a source; of ' 
future trouble was similarly dispatched.'' ‘ ' , 

'The Success ^ of the, gainst iCagadha at, oihfiy 

|^|#';:Chan^ra^pta 'the undisputedyfi4#t%:^^ 
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India, holding under his suhjection the Punjab and the pro- 
vinces along the Indus down to its naouth, together rvith 
the regions of the Ganges The course of his conquests 
ran so smooth that he might well exclaim in the famous 
words of Julius Osesar, “ Veni, Vidi, Vici ” His success 
will, however, appear to be more creditable when we take into 
account the fact that the then fighting strength of Magadha 
which was ranged against him was almost invincible, 
being, of course, the outcome of the conquests, achieved 
by the great kings of Magadha, like Bimbisara, and 
Ajatasatru. Even the weak and unpopular Nanda 
king, who was dethroned by Ghandragupta, commanded a 
force which, according to Plutarch, comprised 80,000 horse, 
200,000 foot, 8,000 war chariots and 6,000 elephants, though 
somewhat smaller figures are given by other Greek writers 
By his conquest of Magadha, Ghandragupta came into the 
rich inheritance of a vast army and an efficient military 
otganization with the aid of which were effected the 
consohdation of the different parts of his mighty empire and 
the enforcement of his authority everywhere within its limits. 
This huge military legacy was still further expanded until 
he built up a force of 300,000 cavalry, 9,000 elephants, 
^00,000 infantry, and quite a number of war chariots. 

While Ghandragupta was thus laying broad and deep the 
foundations of his newly conquered empire, the successors 
of Alexander ere too much engrossed with their inter- 
necine wars to think of disturbing his work Their ttutnal 
differences were, however, composed within a brief period 
and there emerged ont of the stni^Ie two rivals oontendihg 
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for mastery m Asia, mz , Antigonos and Seleulcos, afterwards 
called Nikator oi conqueror. For a time Antigonos got tlie 
upper-hand and Selenkos was dnvtm into exile, but from 
312 B C. fortune began to favour Seleukos when ho achieved 
conquest of Babylon, and a ,few years later found himself 
m a position which justified his assumption of the royal 
title As the eastern portion of his empire marched with the 
north-western portions of Chandragupta’s empire wdiich 
originally belonged to Greek India, his first desire naturally 
was to overthrow the usurpation and reassert the power 
of Greek arms Thus fired by ambition, Seleukos crossed the 
Indus in 305 B C. and attempted to emulate the exploits of 
Alexander, taking little account of the great changes that had 
come over Indian politics since Alexander’s invasion 
Alexander found m India a number of small kingdoms and 
republics whose mutual jealousies had more than counter- 
balanced the remarkable bravery of their forces and enabled 
him to attack and defeat them one by one Seleukos^ on the 
other hand, found in the consolidated and organked empire 
of Chandragupta a jniissant political unit, whose collective 
strength was not impaired by the centrifugal, disintegrating 
forces of a petty parochialism A far diflerent fate accbrdilifly, 
awaited the enterprise of Seleukos, ' It seems that WS 
allowed to cross the Indus without the opposition thitt 
stoutly offered to the passage of Ma predecesWr* Aieiapd#^ 
and> indeed^ the dfetaib nf the:, campaign;#®# so imp^fectly 
‘^ownthat we can heithw 

advanoed into -th# Gan^eiio, Act tm 
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engagement really took place It may. however, be safeJj 
conjectured that the sight of the vast and formidable host 
brought into the field by his opponent led the invader to think 
that discretion would be the better part of valour and even 
peace at any price would be much more desirable than the 
infamy of defeat As a matter of fact, Seleukos anticipated 
all hostilities by concluding a humiliating treaty which 
not only barred the way to the advance of O-reek power 
beyond the Indus but also strengthened the enemy’s position. 
For Seleukos, besides resigning his claims to the G-reek 
conquests beyond the Indus, was compelled to cede to the 
Indian king considerable districts extending westward 
from that river to the southern slopes of the Hindu Kush* 
These included not only a large part of Ariana but also the 
Satrapies of the Paropanisadai, Ana, and Arachosia, the 
capitals of which were respectively the cities where stand 
modern Kabul, Herat and Kandahar There was also 
included m the cession a part of the satrapy of Gedrosia. 
In return for these territories Chandragupta had to make 
a fotmal present of 500 elephants and the whole compact 
was cemented by a matrimonial alliance That Seleukos 
highly appreciated the present of elephants is shown by the 
fact that he commemorated the event on his coins. These 
represent the sovereign in a chariot drawn by elephants. 
The date of this treaty may be taken to be 303 B.O, 

By virtue of this treaty the empire of Ohandragupta exten- 
ded beyond the limits of India. A*s Mr. 'Vipetoh A,* Smith 
rightly points out, '^The ra,,ng^ of the Hin<ln,3Knsh.monntains' 
knowP to the : Greeks as the Baropanisps hr Indian OauepsuS;; 
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in tins way became the frontier betw-een Chandragupta's 
provinces of Herat and Kabul on the south, and the Seleu- 
kidan province of Bactria on the north The first Indian 
emperor, more than 2,000 years ago, thus entered into 
possession of that ‘ Scientific frontier ’ sighed for ni vain 
by his English successors, and never held in its entirety even 
bv the Moghal monarchs of tbe 16th and 17th centuries.” 

It was thus the personal heroism of Ohandragupta coupled 
with his genius for organization, that made him attain the 
proud position of being the first historical paramount 
Sovereign of India He ascended the throne at an early age 
and in as much as he reigned only for 2t years, his adminiS"- 
tration must have ended before lie was .60 y^fars of age. In 
this brief space of time he did much The provinces of the 
Ganges were freed from the yoke of the immoral dominion 
of the Nanda usurpation ; and for the first time the pro- 
vinces of the Indus and the Ganges joined hands under the 
yoke of one unified empire that controlled a territory vaster 
than that of British India. It may be added that his triumpk- 
of peace were no los.s than those of war. His empire was 
so thoroughly organized and firmly established under a weE 
thonght-out scheme of civil and military admimstratipu 
that it passed peacefully into the bands pf his son and 
and lus ^andson, while its international sfatus was recognis- 
ed abroad hy the potenfatee , of the Btellenkte world 
courting his alliance. There was no further :^tt^jdpt fpom 
anjiof, the Greek princes; to .renew, tk aggressions' of' 
AIe3»nder. and Seleukos upon a 'defenceless, India, ■ for thk 
vke:‘':niere eager to miAtain:kei5dly,.i,'drp|oipatic, and 
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commercial relations witli her rulers tor three generations. 
[Authorities . — V. Smith’s Early History of India : 

Rhys David’s Buddhist India 
McCnndle’s Alexander and his campaigns]. 


4 Pushy amitra and Vasuraitra. 

{■185—149 B.C.) 

Vasumitea was the youthtul son of Agnimitra who as 
Crown-prince ot the Sunga emperor of Magadha named 
Pushyamitra, was appointed bv him as Viceroy of the 
western provinces of the empire extending to the Narmada 
The reign of Pushvamitra is associated with the second and 
last att'^mpt made by a European General to conquer India 
by land Menander, a relative of tlu- Bactrian monarch, 
Eukratides, and king of Kabul and the Punjab, formed an 
ambitious design of emulating the exploits of Alexander 
and sought to give effect to it by advancing with a formidable 
force into the interior of India. The memory of this sen- 
^tional foreign invasion of India is preserved in some of the 
■Sanskrit works of the times At first the invader s career 
ran a smooth course. He annexed the Indus delta, the 
peninsula of Surashtra (Kathiawar) and some other terri- , 
tories of the western coast , occupied Mathura on the Jumna, 
besieged Madhyamika (near Ohitor) in Bajpufana, invadci, 
Saketam in southern Oudh ; and, lastly, threatened Patal^^^ 
pntra, the capital of the empire. The following statenienir. . 
for instance, is to be found in' the'Gar^ Sainhita, n wrte'. 
asbribed by Max Muller to the second or third' century 
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Ctiixst , '' That when the viciously valiant Greeks after 
reducing Saketa (Oudh), the Panchala country (probably 
the Doab between the Jumna and the Ganges) and Mathura, 
will reach Kusmadhwaja^ that is, the royal residence of 
Patahputra, and that then all provinces will be in disorder ” 
The sieges of Saketam and Madhyamika by the Yavanas are 
also referred to by the grammarian Patanjali m terms which 
necessarily imply that those events occurred during the 
life time of the grammarian The Yavanas were however 
beaten back after a severe struggle Tn this sacred 
work of repelling the foreign invader, the old king was mate- 
rially assisted by his worthy Crown Prince, Agnimitra, and 
Ills still worthier grandson, Vasunntra The significance of 
this remarkable victory', hardly less momentous than that 
of Pushyamitra's noble predecessor, Chandragupta, who 
established the Mauryan empire against all external and 
internal attack, was celebrated in accordance with the in- 
junctions of orthodox Hinduism of which the emperor was 
the chosen champion of the times. After probably f;be 
lapse of centuries the antique rite of horse sacrifice was 
revived once again by a king who was able to assert by the 
might of his arms the proud position of being the king,, of 
kings. The chief ceremony m connection with „tbe' Mva- 
medha was to let loose a young war '}iors4'' chotop; lor' |ii 
auspicious colour mi marks to - for a jean - f be 

king or hisjepresentatire^had to follow |h 0 ' hdrse\ with m 
arfoy yb^dy to fight ahy- h<>etite force® ' irhtch dared stpip 
1^1 ^^p^^ssage of the saorffieial,’ ^!^he Bmmu pf 
thus /depended, -thb Yjctpty fl the 
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army that guaranteed the unopposed career of the animaL 
The kings of the countries through which the horse passed 
were bound either to fight or to submit The submission was 
expressed by all the vanquished kings following in the tram 
of the horse and assisting in his further progress After a 
year’s unopposed career the horse accompanied by the subject 
kings was brought back m triumph, then yoked to a golden 
car with three other horses, and after elaborate ceremonies, 
sacrificed 

The command of the guard attendant on the consecrated 
steed liberated by Pusbyamitra is said to have been entrusted 
to his young grandson Vasumitra whose exploits in that 
connection have become the subject matter of Kalidasa’s 
famous play called Malavikagnimitra. Kalidasa represents 
Pushyamitra as sending the following message to his son 
the Crown prince Agnmutra 

Be it known unto thee that 1, having been consecrated 
for the Rajasuya sacrifice, let loose, free from all check or 
curb, a horse which was to bebroirght after, y%ar, 
apppintmg Tasumitia as its defender, girt 'with a guaMSf 4’, 
hundred Rajputs- This' Very horse wandering on the right 
(Or Bouth”) bapk of the Sindhu was claimed by a cavalry 
e<^nadrom' of the Yayanas, Then there was a fierce struggle 
between the two, forces. Then Vasumitra, the mighty bow^ 
'mmp having overcojn^" ks foes, rescued by force my excel- 
l^t '^orse,, which they were' endwou^g Vo cii^rry off. 
Aceotdlhgij^ 1 Will nOw ' sacrifice, 'had hwC, 

brought 'bhek to' -me' by' W .gi^ndson,^ eyo»> ds InNmht 
'brought back' tlie hokb to 
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Thus the exploits of Pushyamitra and of his son and 
grandson demonstrate how Hindu heroism was able to check 
the repeated attemjits made by Europeans from Alexander 
the Great downwards to conquer India Against the names 
of Alexander, Seleukos and Menander stand the honoured 
names ot Poros and C]iandragu]>ta Maurya, Pushyamitra 
and Vasumitra, who successfully delended tlie liberties of the 
motherland and vindicated the traditions of Hindu heroism 
as embodied in some of the e*pic personalities like Bhima 
or Arjmia 


5. Samudragupta. 

(330—375 A.D.) 

The Gupta empire of India contributes one of the most 
glorious pages in the history of Indian heroism. The towering 
personality of the period is that of Samudragupta, 330—375 
Prom the very moment of lus accession to the throne, 
Samudragupta was fired by the genuine orthodox Ksbatrly^ 
ideal of making himself the paramount sovereign and oteriord 
in India and enforcing the homage of the lesser kings. He has 
been justly styled as the Indian Hapolean, who deliberately 
embarked upon a career of an extensive aggression or 
v%jaya which his indomitable persdnai heroism brought tq ‘d 
most triumphant conclusion, fortunately, we are .-k' no 
want of evidence regarding all Ms herok exploits and aahi'evi^ 
mtots, an account of , which he himseh caused to be - ^b#aved 
on'bne of the very stone pillars vrMoh set, mp six' 
hefnp by ' one , of ^ Ha 1 hardly 'less, 

AWka,; kougbior furpnses^ 
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Samudragiipta. The dccoxint is xn the form of a panegyric 
composed by the emperor’s poet laureate named Hariseua 
in the finished Sanskrit language oi the period. The story 
of his heroism is best told in the words of the hero Inmself 
which we select from the text of the inscription as pubhslied 
by Meet. 

The inscription first describes Samudragupta as Skilful 
m engaging m hundred battles of various kinds , whose 
only ally was the prowess o\ the strength oi lus own aim ; 
whose most charming body was covered over with all the 
beauty of the marks of a hundred contused wounds caused 
by the blows of battle-axes, arrows, spears, pikes, barbed 
darts, sxvords, lances, javelins lor throwing, iron arrows, 
vaitastikas and many otlier weajions ’ 

Next, the inscription refers bo the various kings of the 
region of the south who were first captured and then liberated* 
These were Mahendra, king of Kosala (in the valley of the 
Mahanadi) , Vyaghraraja of Mahakantara (one of the chiefs 
of the forest comx tries which still retain their ancient wildness 
mdt coneWnte the tributary states ot Orissa and the more 
b^c^ward parts of the Central Provinces) , advancing south- 
wards by the east coast, Mahendra of Pishtapura (the 
imoieat capital of Kalinga* now Pithapuram in the Godavary 
district, together with the hill forts of Mahendtagiri and 
^Biottura'in Can|aui district the chief of which, Swanfidatta 
% hame,^ was also subdued) ; Mantaraja of B^eralu (Kollcru 
Opiair lafee)'j .Hastivarman,p£,Tengi(bctweeutB^ente^ 
ahd the Gbdaw«y ^liyprs) ITishnUgopu of Kauw ; uffUtop,, 
cd^'Pidakisa (a;plaP# iu the BTeKcredpticict'Cf 
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Nilaraja oi Avaniukta. 

The career of the king then turns towards the west where 
are subdued the chiefs named Kubera of Devarashtra m the 
modern Maratha country, and king Damana of Erandapalla 
or Khandesh All these were the chiefs of the south or 
Dakshinapatha which was distinguished in those days from 
the Uttarapatha or Aryavarta by the dividing line of rhe 
Vindhya range. 

His con(|uering career through the south must have been 
preceded by an equally victorious campaign conducted 
against the powers that were nearest lum, the kings of the 
Gangetic plain or Aryavarta as named in the inscription. 
Whereas the kings of the soutli were merely captured and 
liberated on condition, of course, that they would acknowledge 
and submit to Samudragupta’s suzerainty, the kings of the 
north are mentioned in the inscriptionto havebeen ‘ violently 
exterminated’, implying the complete annexation of their 
territories. There was no respect in him for the indepen- 
dence of small states and weak peoples as was in Asoka. 
Among the northern kings thus subdued are named the fol- 
lowing --Eudradeva, Matila, Nagadatta, Ohandravannan, 
Ganapatinaga, Nagasena, Achyuta, Nandin, Balavaman. 
Of these nine names, only one has been recognised, with, 
absolute certainty, ms.., that of (Slanapafanaga Who^e 
Was at Padmavati or Narvar, a famous city yfhicjh stili exists* 
in the territories of the Maharafst Sindiai Along wiifi 
'these ,nine kings, there w^e taapy lianamed kii#,'sub* 
,together with' lli'e' 'riitriioas 
became. 'h» Mrrwnttfi’’','' 
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The circle of hij^ conquests included also many frontier 
states which tendered their submission by ' giving all kinds 
of taxes and obeynig his orders and coming to perform 
obeisance The frontier kings (Pratyanta ISfripati) included 
those of Samatata, Davaka, Kamarupa, Nepala, Kartripura 
and other countries. Samatata corresponds to the delta 
of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra. Kamarupa corre- 
sponds to Assam Davaka corresponds to the districts of 
Bogia, Dinajpore and Kajashahi , the kingdom of Kariri- 
pura probably corresponds to Kumaun, Almora, Gharwal 
Hnd Kangra. 

The same submission to his imperial suzerainty was 
enforced upon some of the republican peoples of the Punjab, 
eastern Rajputana and Malwa, v%z.y Malavas, Arjunayanas, 
yaudheyas, Madxakas, Abhiras, Prarjunas, Sanakanikas, 
Kakas, and Kharapankas. 

Thus the epigraphic panegyric divides the circle of Samu- 
dragupta’s unexampled conquests into four parts, viz,, that 
dprected against eleven kings of the south ; that against nine 
ip^med kings of Aryavarta, besides many others not specified; 
the chiefs of the wild forest tribes , and the rulers of the 
frontier kingdoms and republics. As a result of all these 
bpnquests, Sainudragupta ^'had no antagonist of equal power 
in the world.’' While his empire comprised practically 
the 'Whole of the northern India from Hugh on the east to 
the Jumna andOhambal on the west and from the Himalaya^, 
on the nolrth to the , Narmada on the south, the c# 
Ms alliances, Iho sphere of his influence, vere far moise 
tensive than that of ' Ms actual jurisdicti-on. 'there' 
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indeed a variety of political relations existing between 
the empire and its neighbouring territories, ranging from 
complete incorporation to difterent kinds of subordinate 
alliance and vassalage. The master of such an extensive 
empire could not but enhance m a great degree the 
international status and prestige of India and it is not at 
all surprising to find his alliance being courted by the 
Kushan kings of Gandhara and Kabul and the greater 
sovereign of the same race who ruled on Ihe banks of the 
Oxus, on the one hand, as well as by the kings ol Ceylon 
and other islands on the other. Thus this Indian Napolean 
conquered nearly all India and placed it under his direct 
suzerainty, while lus alliances or the sjihere of hi.s influence 
extended over a much larger area, from the Oxus to Ceylon. 
The inscription, indeed, mentions among the peoples who 
.submitted to him not merely those oJ Simhala but also 
'‘all other dwellers in islands”, implying thereby all the neigh- 
bouring islands of the Indian ocean. Among other peoples 
who rendered him homage are also mentioned Daivaputras,, 
Shahis, Shahanushahis, Sakas and Marundas. 

On the complete execution of his colossal scheme of con- 
quests which involved no less than two to three thotmftnd 
miles of marching through difficult country and naust have' 
occupied about two years at least, Samudragupta 
thought of celebrating his unbroken victories wd declaring 
the universality of Ms diominion , performing Idie ' 
lancient cerOmony of the horse ^crifloe; whiiph no 
been entitl«i^te perform' ipt# the - days, oif . 

" Ihe p^ewoai;' 
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accompanied by lavish largesses to Brahmans, comprising, 
it is said, millions of coins and gold pieces A few specimens 
have been found of the gold medals struck specially on this 
occasion, bearing a suitable legend and the figure of the 
doomed horse standing before the altar. 


6. Skandagupta. 

(455—480 A.D.) 

Skandagupta is the second gift of the Gupta empire to 
the roll of Indian heroes. The momentum that was imparted 
to the expansion of the Gupta empire by the military 
achievements and adminnstrative efficiency of Saniudra- 
gupta and his worthy son, Ohandragupta II Vihramaditya,*^" 
whose conquest of Malwa, Gujarat and Kathiawar 
together with the territories of the foreign satrapal dynasty 
in western India rounded off the territories of the Gupta 
empire and brought it into direct touch with the commerce 
of the west, spent itself during the time of the third king, 
Kumaragupta I, under whom the empire suffered severely 
from the irruptions of the llun hordes who, passing through 
the liorth-western frontiers, spread in a destructive ffobd 
all over northern India. The Empire also became involved 
in serious distress by a war with a nch and powerful nation , 
hained the Pushyamitras. The Imperial armies were de-' 
and the' shock of military disaster had seriiouBly en- 
dangered the stability of the dynasty which' w^S' tottering 
to its fall, when the .calamity was averted b;f the'djppbriw 

- ^ ^ His personal nerOisakArei 

eOiM depict Jam m i 
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appearance, on the stage of the history of the dynasty, 
of the crown prince, Skandagupta, whose singular ability 
and energy were able to restore the fortunes of his family 
by encompassing the overthrow of the enemy A tiny 
little detail recorded by the contemporary documents shows 
clearly the extreme severity oi the struggle by which the rum 
of a great house was averted for the time being : we are told 
that the heir-apparent while risking his very life to restore 
the fallen fortunes of his family, spent a whole night on a 
a coueli that was the bare earth When Skandagupta 
ascended the throne in 455 A D. it was hv no means plain 
sailing for him in a sea of troubles The Pushyamitra 
danger had been laid to rest, but it was followed by a more 
formidable one m tlie repeated irruptions of the savage Huns 
who carried devastation over the smiling plains and cro^^ded 
cities of India. It was coming to be a supreme trial for him, 
on theresult of which depended the destinies of his country. 
Skandagupta, however, rose equal to the occasion and 
to the full height of his great responsibilities and emerged, 
out of the trial as a triumphant hero by infiictmg upon the 
barbarians a defeat so decisive that the motherland was saved 
for the time. Indeed his victory was so oonolnsive that thf 
fame of it“ even his enemies in the country of hhe Mleohdhkp^ 
with their pride broken down to the root, annotrbeed.^ith'.-; 
the words : ^ Verily the victory 'has been achieved hy ' 

'One of the inscriptions ’ proceeds Having conquered 
Ms enemies by the strength of' Ms aiStn and eskhhshed a|ahq/’ 
.hhnt.wned fortunes , of 'i-Ms >* Itee^ ,'and .cryin,^ ' .the, ' 

Iia4 Abhieved.^ hehetodh‘'MN^if' 
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eyes were Ml of tears from ]oy, just as Krishna when he 
had slam his enemies betook himself to his mother Devaki 
Having thus discharged his duty towards his living parent, 
Skandagupta wanted to discharge it towards his dead 
father whose religious merit he wanted to increase by the 
erection of a pillar of victory surmounted by an image of the 
God Sarangiii (Vishnu) and inscribed with an account of 
the delivery of his country from barbarian tyranny through 
the protection of the gods 


7. Yasodharman. 

The Indian heroism of the period centred in two other 
remarkable personalities, viz,^ the Gupta emperor, Nara- 
simha Gupta Baladitya, and Yasodharman, a king of central 
India. During the reign of these two kings, a section of the 
Huns, known as the white Huns of the Oxus valley, poured 
into India in great numbers, overwhelmed the kingdom 
of Gandhara or Peshawar and, starting from that base, 
penetrated even ipto the heart of the Gangetio provinces 
and threatened the stability of the Gupta empire. The 
leaders in this new invasion of India were the two ehieftams, 
father and son. Toramana, and Mihirakula, (the Attila of 
India) .whose intolerable tyrannies at last led to ant intense 
awakening of the Indian national spmt. which found ite 
in the two , personalities mentioned ahot^e. > A 
'regtil^'OQiifederacj^ of Indian kings formed, ilie 
nomiaai feadewiip ,of the 'Ghxpta 

themprt ' p^ wm played by' , w ‘df ' 

yas»l ICmpdkMMmk.' ' The’ «plmte ol 
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are described on two columns of victory erected by bini to 
commemorate the deb very of his country from barbarian 
tyranny. In one ot the inscriptions it is stated tliat the 
king’s '' prowess was displayed by invading the whole 
country which the command of the chieis ot the Huns that 
established itselt on the tiaras of many kings failed to pene- 
trate ” This only indicates that the power of Yasodharman 
was strong enough to keej) the Huns at a distance from 
his own donumons. Later on, however, the decisive victory 
achieved against the Huns is indicated m an inscription 
ill the following words * He to 'whose feet respect was 
paid with complimentary presents of the flowers from the 
lock of hair on the top of his head by even that faiaous 
King Mihirakula whose forehead was pained through being 
bent low down by the strength of his arm m the act of com- 
pelling obeisance ” The upshot ot the defeat of the Huns 
was that Mihirakula was taken prisoner and would have 
suflered the extreme penalty which he so richly deserved 
but for the generosity of the emperor IJaladitya. spared 
hiB life and sent him back to his home in the north with all 
honours, which generosity^ however, was afterwards ruth- 
lessly abused. But the heroism of Yasodharman was nbt 
confined only to the overthrow of an alien' and k^rbarotw-' 
tyranny, for it seems that the e^ctent of his dcwfiiion#^,'‘'all 
seM-acquired, included l^nds wMeh even fiht , 'Qnptas arid 
Sunas could not snbdue, had e^^tended praetioelly from the 
Brahmaputra, in the tb Western! and ftoih ^th# 

to Jdonnt Mahted^,^- in' tho 'fhate;, 

aibf 'h^iption refw to h I - 
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“He who spuming the confinement of the boundaries of his 
own house enjoys those countries thickly covered over with 
deserts and mountains and trees and thickets and rivers 
and strong armed heroes and having their kings assaulted 
by his prowess, which were not even enjoyed by the lords 
of the Guptas ” “ He before whose feet Chieftains having 
their arrogance removed by the strength of his arm bowed 
down from the neighbourhood of the river Lauhitya up 
to the mountain Mahendra, and from the Himala3’'as up to 
the western ocean ” 

Ihus Yasodharman was one of the noblest defenders 
■of Indian freedom against the tyranny of the Hunas, just as 
^handragupta was against the Greek usurpation 


8. Harsha. 

(606—547 A.D.) 

Harsha is one of those great kings in ancient India in 
whom was embodied and exemplified the essential indigenous 
political ideal of paramount sovereignty being established 
all Over India. As in the case of his illustrious predecessors 
1‘ealizing that ideal, the military exploits and achievements 
which enabled him to attain the proud position of being 
the king of kings, are all to be traced to his invincible 
personal heroism Even when he was a mere lad of 10 years 
of age hp had opportunities of showing his mettle. The founder 
of hmihouse was a pefty local tang of Thanesar, 
vardhana by name, -vyhb raised' himself to; 
nende hy his 'sucoesshd pjrbseoutibn. pf a scheme of 
hy lirhich he shMued hll hiAaei^hotob, inolhding the lilalai^ 
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the Hiins of the north western Punjab, and the Gurjaras, 
and imposing upon them the yoke of his superior authority. 
Like Pushyamitra, who was aided in his career of annexations 
by his worthy son and grandson, King Prabhakaravardhana 
was also assisted in the realization of his ambitions by his 
two heroic sons, Rajyavardhana, the crown prince, and his 
younger brother, Harsha The king '' one day summoned’h 
in the words of Bana, the histriographer of Harsha, Rajya- 
vardhana whose age now fitted him for wearing armour, 
and, as a lion despatches whelp against the deer, placed 
him at the head of an immense force and sent him attended 
by ancient advisers and devoted feudatories towards the 
north to attack the Hunas.” Harsha also followed his brother 
with a cavalry force While the elder brother was hunting 
out the enemy in the hills, the younger chose to enjoy the 
sports of all kinds o€ered m abundance by the forests at the 
foot of the hills In the graphic words of Bana, '' Hs bow 
drawn to the ear, he emitted a ram of shining shafts which 
in a comparatively few days left the forests empty of wdd 
creatures/’ When this expedition wp,s hardly finished, 
the unpleasant news of the king’s illness made young Harsha 
first return to capital, followed later by Rajya^^ardhana wh^ 
ascended the throne on his father's death. But the thirpne 
did not mean any peace to him, or to>s brother. ' TfeW, 
came, the distressing mtelligence . that hiS' brotherdH'^Ia^ 
‘liyas slain by the king of Malwa Who 'Cofifiiued the emperpt’s 
sis^br like a brigand’s wife’' with a pait of iton fetters 
km fept ’^.at, KanottJ..''--:|tef^^ at, ,0]poe; 
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cavalry, leavmg elephants and heavy troops behind in his 
brother’s charge. 

Harsha, whose heroic spirit and kindled wrath could not 
reconcile him to this enforced inactivity, made earnesi 
importunities to his brother to let him follow him in his 
campaigns in the following words : If you think it in- 

opportune that two should go. gratify me with the commis- 
sion.” So speaking, he sank his head to the ground and fell 
at his brother’s feet The brother answered : "A concourse 
of lions in the matter of a deer is too degrading Be pleased 
to stay’. Harsha, thus kept back, could scarcely make 
the time pass, alone as he was like a wild elephant strayed 
from the herd.” The king of Malwa was easily defeated 
but when Rajyavardhana was returning from victory he was 
treacherously led into a trap and murdered by the king 
of Malwa’s ally, Sasanka, king of central Bengal Harsha 
was not merely informed of the foul murder of his brother 
but also of the further fact that his widowed sister had escaped 
from confinement to the depths of the Tindhyan forests. 
The first task, therefore, that confronted him when he became 
king was the pursuit of his brother’s murderer together with 
the recovery of hi^ widowed sister. The old Senapati, Sin- 
hanada by name, acclaimed him thus at this crisis : Once 
more, you are the vanguard of the stout-hearted, the captain 
, bt the wise, the foremost of the mighty, the champion ol the 
'hdbiby ’the forerunner of the illustrious, the prince ot An 
dauntl^s.” He chose to undertake the latter 'fmA > 

. ' m befog , tl# ' mof © fogeht, mi extents showed that ^ 

Was 'Wi^. ' for ' the i^focess* fo' Aeeif hefol^auem and desiafow 
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was on the point of burning h^^rself alive when the brother 
guided by aboriginal chiefs, succeeded n\ finding his way io 
her in the depths of the "Vindhyan jungles 
The early troubles through which lie thus passed 
seem to have mijuessed upon his mind the genuinely 
Kshatriya ideal of bringing all India under one um- 
brella A methodical scheme of Digvijaya (the conquest 
ot the Quarters) was thus formed to the prosecution of 
which he devoted all his ability and energy The following 
proclamation was issued by him through his Prime Minister, 
Avanti '' Let all kings prepare their hands to give tribute 
or grasp swords, to seixie the realms of space or chowries, 
let them bend their heads or their bows, grace their cars with 
my commands or their bo w-st rings, crown their heads with 
the dust of my feet or with helmets.'' A mobile and formid- 
able force comprising 5,000 elephants, 20,000 cavalry and 
50,000 infantry was built up, and with that force, in th^ 
picturesque words of the contemporary Chinese pilgrim 
Hiuen Tsang, ‘Vent from east to west subduing all who WeW 
not obedient The elephants were not unharnessed nor the 
soldiers were unhelmeted." Within about five years he my 
oomphshed a conquest not merely of the north 
parts of India but also of a large part of Bengah > 


"9, Pnlakesin It 

BcmkKKsi-NT II of the Ohidufcy* dynasty ' in -the > 

it one of the most r«athable hew® in iSouth Indian ' 

was a , contest lor th# thf throne 

.to, "it-'te; 
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sons, but Pulakesm, who had already grown to be a prince 
o£ remarkable abilities, baffled all his intrigues and although 
his uncle had all the advantages conferred by the actual 
possession of power, he could not succeed against Pulakesin 
but lost his life and his kingdom in the struggle against his 
more powerful nephew Pulakesin ascended the throne 
m 608 A.D , but from the very moment of his installation, 
he had his hands quite full in fighting the enemies who rose 
on all sides when they found that the valour that had kept 
them in subjection was withdrawn For the space of twenty 
years and more, this great prince devoted himself to a con- 
tinuous career of aggression directed against all the neigh- 
bouring states. The first attack was levelled against him 
by two princes named Appayika and Govmda, who very 
probably belonged to the Eashtrakuta race. According to 
a contemporary inscription, the former had in Ins army 
even horses from the northern seas but he fled in fear when 
confronted by the powerful forces of Pulakesin, while Govmda 
had no alternative but to surrender to him, and, becoming 
Ids ally, wa^ received into favour and rewarded. Then 
Pplakbsm, instead of waiting for the offensive of his enemies 
of the neighbouring kingdoms, himself started it, and first 
turned his arms against the Kadambas and attacked and 
reduced their capital Banavasi His next exploit yras to 
oompel the prince of the Ganga family which ruled over tire 
•Ohera country situated above the modem province of Mysore, 
tod ihe^ chiqfe of ithe AIup^ race, which probably 'field the' 
province "of Ifalafifir, to Bccpme hi,B ‘ allies. He, tfien s^nt fife 
fences; towsttifie Jfouryan of. Kbirkfia wfib ' were vafiewisfied 
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Without aiij diiiiculty By this time he had also built up 
his naval power and with a fl^et of 100 ships he attacked and 
reduced Puri (which was probably the capital of the Maurya 
kingdom of Konkan and afterwards of the Silaharas and was 
also known as Lakshmi or the unstress o£ the western ocean). 
He next subdued the kings of Lata, Malwa and Gurjara, 
who then became his feudatories About this time he came 
into conflict with the other great king of northern India 
who, after achieving his paramount sovereignty 1 x 1 that 
region, now challenged the supremacy of his southern contem- 
porary TJie challenge was, however, accepted by the king 
of the south, and that with conspicuous success On this 
well-known historical ejnsode, the great Chinese traveller 
Hiuen Tsang comments in the following words, while referring 
to his personal experience of Pulakesin : At present the 
great king, Siladitya (Harshavardhana) carries his victorious 
arms from the east to the west , lie subdues distant peoples 
and makes neighbouring nations fear him : but the people 
of this kingdom alone have not submitted. Although 
he be often at the head of all the troops of the five Indies, 
though he has summoned the bravest generals of all tlie^ 
kingdoms, though he has marched himself to pumsh them^ 
he was not able i.o vanquish their opposition. Frbm tMs 
we may judge of their war-like habits and 'The 

fact of the matter was that when'Hax^ha wish-ed extend, 
Ms power to the south of the 'ifafmad^,'.,he was bppos^, 
by Pulakesin ^ho killed many of^Jw elephants and defeat-' 
^ amy. Thenoefory^atd!'piJak^h^ beoamfk by ,'‘3^!'' 
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limit of Ms kingdom was formed by the Narmada on whose 
banks was stationed a strong force to guard the frontiers. 
By the prowess of Ms arms and Ms personal heroism, lie 
became the supreme lord of the three countries called Maha- 
rashtrakas containing 99 villages. Even the distant kings 
of Kosala and Kalmga trembled at his apjuoach and oliered 
him submission After some time he marched with a large 
army against the king of KancMpiira (Conjeevaram) and 
laid siege to the town He then crossed the Cauvery and 
invaded even the countries of the Cholas, the Pandyas and 
the Keralas who were compelled to become his allies. It was 
thus a regular career of Digvijaya at the end of which his 
supremacy was established throughout the south. In fact, 
Harshavardhana and Pulakesm divided between themselves 
the paramount sovereignty of the whole of India. 

Hiuen Tsang gives certain interesting details regarding 
the military habits of Pulakesm’s people and his adminis- 
tration : In battle they pursue the fugitives but do not 
slay those who give themselves up. When a general has 
lost battle, instead of punishing him corporeally, they make 
tom wear women's clothes and by that force him to sacrifice 
his oWh life. The state maintains a body of dauntless cham- 
pions to the number of 7 00. Each time they prepare for com- 
bat, they drink wine to intoncatethem and then one of these - 
men, spear in hand^, will defy 10,CKM) memies. If they kiEed 
i'mto met, upon the road, the law does^ not punish 
Whweyer; the «my commences campaign, these, ^ , 

mhrbh in the 'van to the^mni of the dmin. ’ .3lesidei*‘'ttey' 
imtWcjatc nmny* ^ 
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At the time of their commg to blows they drink also strong 
liquor They run in a body trampling everything under 
their feet. No enemy can stand before them. The 
king, proud of possessing such men and elephants, despises 
and slights the neighbouring kingdoms ” But the fame of 
this king of the Deccan was not confined withm the limits of 
the Vmdhyas It spread throughout India and even abroad 
and reached the ears of Khusru II of Persia who in the 36th 
year of his reign (625 A.D.) received a complimentary 
embassy from Pulakesin obviously m reply to the earlier 
one he had received from the Persian king This event is 
recorded in the work of the Mahomedan historian Tahan, 
but more interesting is the evidence of the same event re- 
corded in a large fresco painting m cave No. 1 at Ajanta 
which gives a vivid representation of the ceremonial attending 
the presentation of their credentials by the Persian envoys. 

10. Dahir, his queen and his son. 

The Arab conquest of Smd was the occasion for calling forth 
notable examples of Indian heroism. Dahir, the then king of 
Sind, put up a manly defence and fought the epepay to tih# 
last in spite of the cowardice of his ministers. When he J^i 
bravely fighting in the defence of his fort of Bawar, hii. 
was taken up by Ms truly heroic son Jai^yayahd, Ms 
less heroic queen. The name of Dahir’s JMiiya o?-fioa^ ’ 
conqueror, has itself a story, behind it with M#/ 

birth* , 4<5cording tq the iteyi w«t 'hunting wit^, 
the animals and equipipeht of the Ahse. ' Ih thenpdst 
there' canpie forth, a,’ roarh||' 
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stampeded Dahir aliglited from his horse and went on foot 
to oppose the hon and finally felled the beast The men who 
had fled tor fear informed the Ram who was then x>r6gnant 
with child that the king was fighting with a lion On learning 
this she fainted and died, but the child was rescued from the 
mother’s womb alive Jaisiya w^as unequalled in bravery 
and wisdom in his times Proud of his courage, power and 
dignity, he prepared to fight the enemy He said “ He 
would go to oppose the enem^ and strike a blow to save his 
honour and his name, for it would be no loss if we were to 
be slam ” With all his forces he chose to give battle to the 
enemy from his fort of Brahmanabad. In the words of 
Chachnama, ‘‘ the wife together with some' of the generals 
prepared for battle She reviewed the army m the fort and 
15,000 were counted. They had all resolved to die. Kasim 
encamped under the walls of the fort The garrison began 
to beat drums and sound clarions from the ramparts and 
threw down from the ramparts and bastions stones from 
mangonels and balistas as well as arrows and javelins/^ 
Finding resistance hopeless, the queen assembled all 
her women and said : Our honour would be .lost, our 
respite is at an end, and there is nowhere any hope of 
escaping. Let us collect wood, cotton, and oil, for 1 think 
that we should burn ourselves and go to meet our husbands- 
If my wish to save herself, she may/’ ,So they Went 'into 
a 'house, set it on foe and burnt themselyes, 

rBliiots’ B%m&ry MU,, 'Vol, 1I,| 
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11. Jaipal and Anangapal. 

Jaipal was one of the Hindu kings of the Punjab upon 
whom devolved the duty of defending his country against 
the earlier Moslem invasions ol India He was the first 
to realise the true significance of the jiohtical situation 
created bv the eistabhshment of a new and growing power 
m the kingdom of Ghazni on the very frontiers of India by 
the Turkish leader, Sabaktagm He had heard reports from 
the people who travelled m his country how Sabaktagin 
was making frequent expeditions into the frontier tracts 
m prosecution of ‘ holy wars ’ and injunng everyone who 
opposed him in his projects of ambition “ It appeared to him 
like a personal calamity and a deep grief seized liim and made 
him restless ” Anticipating the inevitable conflict, Jaipal 
of Lahore chose to strike the first blow and took the offensive 
himself. He collected all his relations and the generals 
of the army as well as his vassals and hastened with his 
huge elephants to avenge the -wrongs done He marched, on 
and encamped between Ghazni and Laghaman where he 
chose to give his enemy battle The armies fought for 
several days with terrible carnage produced by sword 
and spear, but inclement weather foi;ced Jaipal to come ip 
terms with Sabaktagin. The peace offer was sent inlth^ 
following terms which indicate the spirit of the defte^ere t 
“You have seen the ijmpetiwwty pf the Hiodw and their 
indifference to death whenever pny paJanwty ' hefaUs Yhew 
at this moment.^ If' therehiie to ,jgrant peadh 

of «dephil«hs #4! 
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the horse o£ stern determination, destroy oiir property,, 
take out the eyes of our elephants, cast our children into the 
fire, and rush on each other with sword and spear, so that 
all that will be left to you, is stones and dirt, dead bodies 
and scattered bones ” Peace was finally agreed to by 
Jaipal underrakmg to surrender a large amount of money, 
50 elephants, and some cities and forts m the middle of the 
country Jaipal, however, did not mean to keep his promise* 
It now remained for Sabaktagin to enforce the terms of bhe 
treaty Jaipal, however, was the most capable leader of the 
times. He realized the power and potentialities of the new 
Moslem menace which he preferred to meet not singlehanded, 
but by the organization of a Hindu confederacy which was 
pined by the kings of Delhi, Aimir, Kalmjar and Kanout: 
He placed himself at the head of a vast allied army number- 
ing 1,00,000 cavalry and a large infantry, and advanced to 
Laghaman. The two armies met m a deadly struggle : 
*'Men and officers mingled m close conflict and all other 
arms were useless except the sword ; the dust which arose 
pt^vented the eyes from seeing, swords could not be distin- 
guished from spears, men from elephants, valiants from 
cowards.’’ Jaipal was, however, defeated, Sabaktagin oh 
t win ed immense booty, besides a large number of prisoners 
of war. 

" ' The Brahman Kmg of Lahore, in spite of his defeats, hac 
not his spirit of heroism and freedom crushed out of httU 
for when' he Vas Soon called upon ^ to meet^ a more powetfu 
antagonist k Mahtnud of Ohaml, the successor of Sahai«tegi3 
at 'Ghazni,' he was ,<|uite equal' 'ito the oooasioht ; 
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advanced as far as Peshawar and pitched his tent outside 
the city “ There he received the intelligence of the bold 
resolve of Jaipal to offer opposition and of his rapid advance 
towards him to give him battle ” As on the previous occa- 
sion, Jaipal organized a league of Hindu chiefs and his kins- 
men numbering about 15 The allied army thus comprised 
12,000 horse, 30,000 foot soldiers, and 300 elephants “ The 
Hindu”, says the Mahomedan historian, “ set his cavalry 
and beat his drums The elephants moved on from their 
posts, and line advanced against line, shooting their arrows 
at one another like boys escaped from the school who at 
even time shoot at a target for a wager, swords flashed like 
lightning amid the blackness of clouds, and fountains of blood 
flowed like the fall of setting stars ” The Hindu army, in 
spite of its heroic stand, was defeated. Jaipal, unable to 
stand the shame of dishonour and captivity, “ thought death 
by cremation preferable” and perished on the pyre created 
under his orders. 

It may be noted in connection with the earlier campaigns 
of Jaipal against the aggressions of Sabaktagin that their 
failure, was due not so much to the military defloienoy of the 
Hindus as to the inclernency of nature. Klliot qmot# 
frona Tabakati Akbari to show that Jaipal and the Bfindua 
were unaccustomed to the cold of the north western ftbntieje 
and that was the reason why they .suffered more than the 
Mussalmans He says . “ It may fairly be surmised, then; 
that the snow and frost totally paralysed hhe Hindu Warriors, 
and' were felt as'grievou^J V’th'to',as^»ine’.cetatiw«'df^;i' 
wards, by .indjtaa add ■’Bdillsh ',trw®s‘. ecHialHied; whA' •• 
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sustained the most grievous disaster that has ever befallen 
our nation It is an extraordinary coincidence that the 
very scene of this first and last defeat of an Indian aimy 
was the same . . what wonder if the cause also did not 
differ 

Heroism seldom descends from father to son, but it was not 
so in the case of Jaipal and his descendants A strenuous 
light for independence was maintained bv his noble family 
for three generations The spirit of Jaipal was not extinct 
with his death xt found a new embodiment in his hardly 
less heroic son, Anangapal, who made arrangements on 
similar lines but on a grander scale tor the defence of Hindu 
India against the impetuous invasions of the foreigneis 

In 1000 A.D, Hiiitan Mahmud of Ghazni was preparing 
for his final trial of strength, and, collecting all Ins forces, 
determined to invade Hindustan "'and punish Anangapal 
against whom he had already come to have a deep grudge. 
The account of the campaign is told best after that of Ferishta 
According to him, Anangapal, on learning the intentions 
of Sultan Mahmud, sent ambassadors on all sides inviting 
the assistance of the other princes of Hindustan who now 
considered the expulsion of the Mahomedans from India 
as a sacred duty,” A large cxmfederaoy of Hindu kings was 
thus formed under the leadership of Anangapal who was 
aMe.to'nnite un^erthe stress of a newly awakened patrfotiimi 
tib 'WWe of Hindu India above the ¥indbyas cwimon 
cause in fie ptosecution, oi a Holy war ■aga&inst Mam. 

ifioAh Mnp (%>tinte4^^naoiig lU members those 
4f'', , Ki&njaf, Kahouf, Delhi and k]mmt. 
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The physical location ol all these kingdoms points to the wide 
area that was imified and animated by a common impulse and 
spirit. Apart from the kingships, the position of leadership 
that belonged naturally to Anangapal in those days enabled 
him to engage even the sympathies of the rude elan of Gakkars 
(Khokhars) who joined him in great strength and made extra- 
ordinary exertions to resist the Mussalmans. Indeed, the na- 
tional spirit was then roused almost to a white heat It was as 
deep as wide-spread. It ajSected every class of people including 
even the women of the land In the words of Fenshta The 
Hindu females on this occasion sold their jewels and sent the 
proceeds from distant parts to their husbands, so that they, 
being supplied with all necessaries for the march, might be 
earnest in the war ” The war-tever even seized the poor : 

Those who were poor contributed from their earnmgs 
by spinning cotton and other labour.” Even the enemy 
could not but respect and fear the devotion of the Hindus 
to a great cause The Sultan perceived that on this occasion 
the idolaters behaved most devotedly and that it was neces- 
sary to be very circumspect in striking the first blow. He 
therefore so entrenched his camp that the infidels might^not 
be able to penetrate therein. The Indians and the Mahome- 
dans arrived in sight of each other on the plains of Peshawar 
where they remained encamped for 40 days^ neither side 
showing any eagerness to com© to action. The troopa 
of the idolaters daily increased in number^' and aid capie 
to them from all sides.” 

‘The_ allied Hindu army 
and' -eiiirfiete defiance of deafjfi.^nd tfie flindn 
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was remarkable for tbe special heroism of the G-akkars No 
better testimony to it is to be found than that of Ferishta : 
“ In' spite of the Sultan’s precautions during the heat of the 
battle, 30,000 infidel Gakkars with their heads and feet hare 
and armed with spears and other weapons penetrated on all 
sides into the Mahomedan lines, and foremg their way into 
the midst of the cavalry, they out down men and horse with 
their swords, daggers, and spears, so that in a few minutes 
they slaughtered three or four thousand Mahoraedans 
They earned their success so far that the Sultan, observing 
the fury of these Gakkar footmen, withdrew himself from the 
thick of the fight, that he nught stop the battle from that 
day ” In spite of this heroism, the result of this struggle 
was not yery favourable for the Hindus In the end, a league 
was entered into between Anangapal and Sultan Mahmud 
as a result of which Sultan Mahmud agreed that “ no injury 
should be sustained by that prince’s country in consequence 
of the Mahomedan army passing through it.” The terms 
of this treaty were put into operation when Mahmud was 
meditating his designs against Thaneswar The Hindu 
Ghiefs under the leadership of Anangapal tried to persuade 
Sultan Mahmud to give up that design against one of the 
holiest places of Hindus Anangapal’s brother with 2,000 
horse was sent to meet Mahmud’s army and to deliver the 
fpllowing message ■ “ My brother is the subject and tribii- 
taiy of the king, but he begs permission to acquaiht His 
MaieSfy .that the fiemple of Thaneswar is the principal place 
of worship of the inhabitants of the country ; that although 
the religion of teKag makes it an important and moritorioue 
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duty to destroy idols, still the king has already acquitted 
himself of this duty m the destruction of the idols in the 
fort of Nagarkot ” Mahmud, however, was absolutely un- 
compromising, for it was also with him a holy war in which 
he was but acting as a missionary of the Prophet His reply 
was that “ m proportion as the tenets of the Prophet are 
diffused and his followers exert m the subversion of idolatry, 
so shall be their reward m heaven ” 

This kind of reply stirred Hindu India once again to its 
very depths. As soon as the answer was communicated 
to the Raja of Delhi, a tributary of Anangajial, messages 
were despatched throughout Hindustan “ to acquaint the 
other kings that Mahmud without jirovocation was marching 
with a vast army to destroy Thaneswar now under his imme- 
diate protection. He observed that, if a barrier was not 
expeditiously raised against the roaring torrent, the country 
ot Hindustan would be soon overwhelmed and every state, 
small and great, would be entirely subverted. It, therefore, 
behoved them to unite their forces at Thaneswar 
to avert the impending (alaniity.” The language of the 
message shows how the example of Jaipal and Anangapal 
was b earing fruit in the heroisms of the subordinate kings 
whom the impulse of both religion and patnotisip was driv- 
ing to put up a brave defence against the alien era.e>ay» al' 
though the results of the Hindu efforts were not at all 
creditable to their mihtary capacity or organization. We 
are only concerned with the spirit of their deeds and pot 
tbeir results. 

, The heroic spirit of Anangapal was al^ continued in Ws 
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son, Jaipal II. As related by Tabakat-i-Akbari, the spirit 
of Hindu resistance to Sultan Mahmud’s invasions was 
so great that when the king of Kanou] named Rajyapal, 
deserting his fellow chiefs, took independent action in 
recognising and submitting to the Sultan without fighting 
Mm, there was a regular confederacy of Hindu kings formed 
m order to punish that defection This confederacy was 
planned by the Raja of Kalmjar, named Ganda, who resolv- 
ed to invade the territory of the traitor king in spite of his 
consciousness of the inevitable danger from Mahmud’s 
attitude. Mahmud, as soon as he heard of this combination, 
resolved to invade the territory of the Raja of Kalinjar. 
When he reached the banks of the Jumna, Jaipal II came 
nobly forward to assist the king of Kalinjar but unfortunately 
he was defeated and had to escape The allied army which 
the Raja of Kalinjar commanded was very large, consisting 
of 36,000 horse, 106,000 foot and 640 elephants. Mahmud 
first offered Mm terms wMch were refused by the Raja 
who prepared to fight, but, as usual, it was of no avail. 

^ An episode in connection with Sultan Mahmud’s inva- 
sions may be related in this connection because it throw.s light 
on the spirit of the people who suffered from them When, 
after his sack of Somanath temple, he set out with his whole 
army on Ms return journey, there was opposition to Mm or- 
ganMed by the kmgs of Ajmeer and Anhalwara Mahmud, 
not , prepared to meet their opposition, Was obliged 
tp take to nntried and perilous roads. As related hy'Tftliakat* 
i-Kasxfi : “ On his demand for ^ides, a Hindu caMi forward 
aidpr(«ii*d,fo lead tke way, atw!' the anpy.df Islam for'fomo 
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time marched behind him, and it became time to call for 
a halt. People went in seaich of water and it was nowhere 
found The sultan sninmoned the guide to his presence 
and asked him where water was procurable lie re])lied 
I have devoted my life for the sake of my deity, Somanath, 
and have brought thee and thy army into this doseit, where 
no water is, m order that all may perish'” He of course paid 
for his treachery witli lus life 


12. Prithiviraj. 

The invasion of Shihabuddm was again the occasion of a 
fresh exhibition of Hindu heroivsm in India. He w^as from the 
very first fired by the ambition of becoming not merely 
the invader, but also the conqueror of fndia. His 
policy was therefore m the first place to suppress all 
Ms Moslem rivals m India and then to devot(» himself 
wholly to the subjection of the Hindus. When the 
first of these aims was accomplished and the rear of 
attack upon India was thus secured, he took ttp energetically 
the execution of the second part of his policy. The Contest 
between him and the Hindus would seem to be very unequal 
on a superficial view. For the army of Shihabttddin wt$ m* 
ertuted from the fierce and hardy highlanders of the Afghan 
moitntains whose military mettle was further kept, dp in 
proper form by their constant friction with the Selfuics and. 
the northern hordes of Tartars, while the Hindus as a people 
were known to be naturally ^gentle and 'inoffensive, 'broken' 
up into small statSs,i,a0Mttg .the « of a keeh . 

nallonalfeto, and^' into , war - without. 
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hopes of material gam or aggrandisement And yet, as a 
matter of fact, none of the Hindu principalities fell without 
a severe struggle, and some were never entirely subdued but 
still remained substantive states after the Mussalman em- 
pire had gone to rum. 

As Elphinstone has rightly pointed out, this unexpected 
Hindu opposition was chieflv due to the peculiar character 
of the Ra]puts who were distinctively a military community 
with a special organization of their own ^^The Rajputs 
are born soldiers, each division had its hereditary leader 
and each formed a separate community like clans in other 
countries, the members ot which were bound by many ties 
to their chiefs and to each other The rules of caste still 
subsisted and tended to render more ])owerful the connec- 
tion just described As the chiefs of those clans stood in 
the same x elation to the Raja as tlieir own retainers did 
to them, the king, the nobilitv and the soldiery all made 
one body, united by the strongest feelings of kindred and 
military devotion. The sort of feudal system that pre- 
vailed among the Rajputs gave additional stability to this 
attachment, and all together produced the pride of birth, 
the high spirit and romantic notions so striking m the mi- 
litary class of that period Their enthusiasm was kept up 
by the songs of their bards and inflamed by freij[uent con- 
tests for glory or for love*’ 

. itx 1191 Shihabuddm advanced from Lahore, crossed the 
Suftej ih. j}he direction of Delhi and captured the fortress of 
Sirhind, nprth of Ambala. The leader of Hmdtt 'Opposition was 
then the: of Ajmeer 'apd D^lhi, 
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and the head of the two united Eajput clans of the Tomaras 
and Chauhans, He marched out to meet the foe at the 
head of a large army of Rajputs and their allies , and 
a hard fought battle took place m a village called Tarain 
near Thaneswar, on the great plain where most of the 
contests for the possession of India had been decided. 
The Mahomedan mode of fighting was to charge with 
bodies of cavalry m succession^ who either withdrew after 
discharge of their arrows or pressed their advantage as 
circumstances might suggest The Hindus, on the other 
hand, endeavoured to outflank their enemy and close 
upon him on both sides, while he was busy with his 
attack on their centre The tactics of the Hindus were 
clearly successful on this occasion While Rhihabuddin 
was engaged in the centre of his army, he learnt that both 
his wings had given way, and soon found himself thus sur- 
rounded In the thick of the fight, he rushed upon the 
elephant which carried Govind Roy, one of the chief heroes, 
who was the Viceroy of Delhi and brother of Prithivi Raja, 
and drove his lance into the mouth of the Roy who however 
returned the blow and inflicted a severe wound on the arm 
of bis adversary Thus surrounded, the Sultan could not 
support himself on horse-back when a young Afghan jumped' 
upon the horse behind him and rode away with him* frofn 
the battle-field. Losing sight of , their leader, the Maho- 
medans were struck with |)amc and, fied; and, were pur- 
sued for 40 miles.,' After thia (mmplete defeat, ,the _ , 

%ev-er slumbered in eas^ or/ waked but 'in sorrow - and. atM 
xietyh' . Rrithivi Raja also^ after ' ttofe '#|| ^ 
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not test on his oars, but organized a confederacy of Hindu 
chiefs winch was joined by not less than 150 Rajput princes 
under his banner in order to meet Shihabuddm 

When Shihabuddm launched his next attack to retrieve 
his fortunes, the cause of the Hindu was weakened 
by the jealousy of Prithivi Raja’s cousin, Raja Jayachand 
of Kanou] The jealousy was due to the fact that their 
common grandfather, the Tomaia chief of Dellii, dying 
heirless, adopted Prithivi Raja m preference to Jayaehandra 
as Ms successor- This made Prithivi Raja, the ruler of both 
Ajmeer, his paternal lingdom, and Delhi This improve- 
ment of the position and prestige of his cousin was an eye- 
sore to Jayaehandra, whose selfishness made him stand 
aloof from the Holy League of Hindu chiefs planned by his 
rival Prithivi Raja, and incapable of appreciating the sacred 
cause for wHch the League stood The prejiarations of 
Prithivi Raja were by no means too adequate tor the pur- 
pose of the coming conflict Por Shihabuddm collected 
120,000 horsemen bearing heavy arms and 40,000 light ^rmed 
cavalry recruited from the Turks and Persians and gave 
battle to the Hindus on fche fateful field of Paniput (1192)- 
The Rajputs fought with desperate valour and patriotism 
for all that was dear to them, — for the safety of their homes, 
their country, and their religion. But all was of no avail 
against the rude and well-disciplmed veterans of Shihabuddin 
0hori, ' .Gdvinda Roy, the hero of the first battle, was now 
Mled. The Mndua were hopelessly routed and PritMvi 
Raja, leaving has elephant for a horse, galloped away from 
the battle-field in the hope nf eolleetipf his ''ioaitered foreea 
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for another attempt at reBistaiice, He was very soon cap- 
tured and put to death 

Blit the reputation oi Prithivi Raja does not rest solely 
on the heroism ol: the resistance he organiiied against 
the invasion of Shihaduddin His more popular name xs 
Eai Pithora, famous m song and story as a chivalrous rival 
and doughty champion He may be described with justice 
as the popular liero ot northern India, whose exploits in 
Jove and war have been the subject of epics and bardic lavs 
to this day His fame as a bold lover rests upon his daring 
abduction of the not unwillmg daughter of Jaichand, the 
Crharwar Raja ol Kanouj, which took ]>lace in or about 
1175 A.D. His reputation as a general is securely founded 
upon his defeat ot the Chandel Raja, I^arnial, and the 
capture of Mahoba in 1182, as well as upon his gallant resist- 
ance to the flood ot Mahomedan invasion- Considering the 
literature that has grown round his beloved name, Rai Pithora 
may be justly likened to the hero of ^-J^thurian legends. 
The best known account dealing with Ms exploits is a Hindi 
epic called Chand-Raisa or Prithivi Raisa, which is extremely 
popular m the United Provinces* The authorsMp ,pf Ithc 
work IS attributed to Chand Bardai,, who wa^ the- mwt 
poet of his hero and patron. The heroism that 3?rithivj^' 
Baja bequeathed to his son made the yiotor, 

Q-bori, think of conoiliatiBg the exasperated feeling, of tke 
Bajputs, by ingtalling the Prince as the mien of Ajmeer 
in Ms father's pl«^ undet Ms oter-lordsMp. 
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13. Some Ancient Indian Village Heroes. 

An account of Indian heroes will be incomplete without 
reference to the achievements of those heroes whose actions 
were confined only to a limited field but were inspired 
nevertheless by the noblest of motives. These may be 
described in the immortal words of the poet Grav as “Village 
Hampdens that with dauntless breast, the little Tyrant 
of their fields withstood”. 

References to their achievements are to be found in 
the inscriptions on the ‘Virgals’ or hero-stones of 
Central India, Bombay and Madras. Thus an inscrip- 
tion on Abiur stone commeihorates the death of the 
brothers, Macha and Goma, fighting valiantly to repel a 
cattle raid against their village The raid was led by a 
chieftain named Iswaradeva in conjunction with other 
fellow-chieftains who ‘ with 10,000 men and 1,000 horse 
came along and descended on Abbaluru and seizpd the herd 
of penned-up cows” The bravery displayed by the two 
brothers in resisting this unjustifiable invasion of vastly 
superidr numbers is thus described in the inscription : 
“While the valiant Badagi-Macha, having rained blows 
on the array of horses that he drove away, was still attack- 
ing them, and while Goma, having stared fiercely at them, 
was shooting arrows, the whole of the hostile force immediate- 
ly feU dowm in all directions. What words can I use ? If 
ypfi oopsider, it surpassed all comparison ! Meeting them 
in .the most terrifying manner, Macha, the son of Ketoja, 
plunged recklessly intp the hostile force, and pierced many 
of them, in such a w,ay that the bravery of these two brothers 
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was a wonder to the earth Madia and Ooma i ought in 
battle with many people and killed numbers of them and 
went with great fame to heaven’’ (See Efiguiplna Inchca, 
Vol Vj page 264) 

An inscription of the 291h year of the Ohola king, Pa- 
rantaka I, (900 to 940 AD ) records the death of a w^arrior 
in his attempt to recover some cattle w^hich were being 
lifted by a raider who is iclenbified wuth one of the kings 
of the w^'estein Ganga family To the left of the inscription 
there is a stone slab representing in bas-rehef the warrior 
marching towards the proper left. PJe holds a bow^ m his 
left hand and a sword m his right and w^^ars a head-dress, 
a necklace, and a girdle Behind him on the proper right 
IS 'engraved a small (|uadriiped which looks like a donkey 
but may be meant for a horse. 

Another inscription of the 32nd year of the vsame king 
marks the spot on the embankment at which tlie hero of a 
village killed a tiger. The adjoining stone slab represents him 
in bas-rclief as wearing a head-dress and a loin cloth, facing 
the proper left, and fighting the tiger which has risen on its 
Hnd-legs and is biting his left arm. In bis right hand he holds 
a sword with which he is piercing the abdomen of the t^ger. 

Similar heroisms in connection with cattle-lifting are- 
recorded m two Tamil inscriptions at Ambiir The ' re- 
cords the death of a son, and the other, the death of a hephew* 
The death of the two warriors took place dn them attempts 
to resist a cattle-raid which a Pallawa rnkr prganij^ed agalnsi' 
their, milage. ,(Sce IV, pages '' 

IdSandlSS.) '' ' ' ’ ' ' 
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References to some other village Hampdens are to be found 
in some records of the Rashtrakuta kings of Malkhed {Ep%- 
gmphm Inddca, Vol VI, page 160 F ) One of these records 
the death in a local affray of two heroes named Dasamnia 
and Freya Another belonging to the time of the Bashtra- 
kuta king, Dhruva, commemorates the death, on the occa- 
sion of a cattle-raid, of a local hero named Donxmara-Kadava 
who had to fight against 1,000 lifters 

Two inscriptions dated in the 17th year of the reign of 
king Vijaya Iswaravarinan who seems to have been one of 
the Oanga Pallavas record the death of two heroes in at- 
tempting the defence of their village. 

Inscription No. 411 in the Madras Epigraphy Report for 
1912 [p 96], which is assigned to the Sth year of the Chola 
King Ra]ara]a I, records that certain Kahpperuman 
lost his life in the act of affording protection against rum 
to his native village Perhaps be sacrificed his life volunta- 
rily, or in defending the village against an invading enemy. 
The good residents of the district m which SJarudadu was 
situated provided for a permanent lamp in the temple of 
PerundixnkkoihAlvar at that village m order to secure 
merit for the martyr'’ Here we find how the patriotic 
i^elf-saorifice of the hero is appreciated and immortalised 
hy bis grateful community by the creation of a kind of monn- 
ipeut which is infinitely 'more enduring than brass', and 
;c^rtfWjF,UM>re in keeping with the martyrdom it cojnme- 

, Some - ipMpt^us kom the JJbdakawa Taiph of the 
Anantapnr district ran^g m dates over, a 'long 'poticA' 
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from the early 9tli century illustrate the heroic sacrifices 
of other “Village Hampdens” and the grateful recognition 
of the villages served by them. Thus m the Madras Epi- 
graphy Report of 1916, No, 749 of Appendix B mentions 
the case of a villager successfully repelhng two or three 
destructive raids for which he is rewarded by grant of land. 
No. 753 in the same Report mentions the death of both son 
and father m a battle they fought m defence of their village. 
No 17 of Appendix C records the fame of a village warrior 
who successfully defended his village against hostile attacks. 
No 33 of Appendix C gives the description of a fight in which 
the hero defends his village against vastly superior numbers 
of the invading force, killing 600 men and 100 horses. An- 
other heroic act is commemorated in Nos. 19 and 68 of Ap- 
pendix C which record a rent-free grant of land in reoog- 
mtion of blood spilt in the cause of the protection of the 
village against the enemy, 


14. Babar and Rana Sanga. 

The career of Babar contnbutes a glorious page to the history 
of Indian heroism. As has been aptly described by Lgne- 
Poole 

“Babar is the hnk between Central Asia and In^ia, 
between predatory hordes and imperial (Jovemment, 
between Tamerlane and Akba*. The Wbod, of the two 
scourges of Asia, Chengia. and Timur, mixed 
veins, and, to tire, dariog and' rw^essne^s ,of fin, 1100144 / 
he inslb^nity'.pll^ 
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sian. He brought the energy of the Mongol, the cour- 
age and capacity ot the Turk to the listless Hindu , 
and himself a soldier of fortune and no architect of 
empire, he yet laid the first stone of the splendid fabric 
which his grandson Akbar achieved’’. 

We are not however concerned with his early career 
which was spent in ineffectual struggles to preserve his 
sovereignty in his native land, nor with his earlv manhood 
passed in his new kingdom of Kabul, which was full of un- 
satisfied yearning for the recovery of his mother country. 
It was at the age of 36 that he abandoned his hope of a res- 
tored empire on the Oxns and Jaxartes and then turned his 
attention resolutely towards the cities and spoils of Hindo- 
stan Not less than five times did he launch invasions 
against India But the fifth invasion was a conquest As 
Babar himself wrote m his Memoir m 1526 

“From the time when I conquered the land of Kabul 
in 1504 till now, I had always been bent on subduing Hin- 
dostan.. . From J619 to 1526 I specially devoted 
myself to the affairs of Hindcstan and in the space of 7 or 
8 years, I entered it at the head of an army. The fifth 
time, God, Most High, of His mercy and grace, oast down 
and defeated so powerful an enemy as Sultan IbralAih and 
made me master and conqueror of the mighty empire of 
MiSndostan* ' 

This memorable victory was achieved at Paniput, on the 
field where the fate of Hindostan has thnoe been decided. 
Foi: Several days, Babar was busy with his preparations. 
He collected 700'^un-earts and formed a laager by linking 
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them together with twisted bull hides to break a cavalry 

charge and by arranging hurdles or shields between each 
pair to protect the match-lock men. At first the odds were 
against Babar His men were lar Irom cool, being at 
distances of month’s journey, trora their own homes, while 
in front of them, the King of Delhi was believed to muster 
a hundred thousand troops with nearly a hundred elcjihants 
The Sultan Ibrahim was no matcli in generalshiji for Babar, 
who describes him contemptuously as an inexperienced 
young man, careless in. his movements, who marched without 
ordei, halted or retired without method, and engaged without 
foresight Babar at first attempted a night surprise ujion 
the enemy s position, which had the effect of drawing him 
out of his camj) As soon as the enemy’s movements were 
detected, his men were ordered to jmt on their helmets and 
mail and take up their stations. Babar put into execu- 
tion the famous national mancBuvre of the Mongols, namely, 
the “Tulughma”, that rapid wheel, charging the enemy’s 
rear, of which Babar had himself pioved only too thoroughly 
the tremeudous effect. “The sun had mounted spcar-high 
when the onset began, and the battle lasted till mid-day, 
when the enemy was completely broken and routed and my. 
people victorious and triumphant. By the grace and metcy. 
of the Almighty God, this difficult affair was ma4e ea^y 
and that mighty army, in the space of half-arday, laid 
in, the dust”. Thus wrote Babar in regard to , his victory 
which, gave him mastery of Hindostah,; Ity 'Bab^*s 
!Q«r«l8jii|),|tot_ practically d»fe*hi«®d itene* Hi*! 
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checked the enemy’s charges above all their heavy ele]ihants ; 
his adoption of the Mongol flanking manoeuvre, and his alert 
support of each section of his line the instant he detected 
any wavering — these were among the causes of his 
victory. When the battle began, his men were no little 
alarmed, but their confidence and pluck returned when they 
saw their emperor’s cool calculation and watchful tactics. 

But Babar’s trials were not yet over He was now King 
of Delhi, but not yet King of Hmdostan , much less of India. 
Signs of resistance and opposition were multiplied all over 
the country. To add to this, the spirit of his troops was 
far from encouraging Far less encouraging was the spirit 
of the people As Babar himself says, “When I came to 
Agra it was the hot season All the inhabitants fled from 
terror so that we could find neither grain tor ourselves nor 
fodder for our beasts The villagers, out of mere hatred 
and spite to us, had taken to anarchy, thieving and ma- 
rauding The roads became impassable”. The troops of 
Babar began to murmur The heat of Agra was trying to 
them. They longed for the codl air of Kabul and even made 
ready for returning. Even his best General, the faithful 
Khwaja Kalan, whose six brothers had followed him to 
their deaths, was eager to desert him and return home. To 
check this state of things, Babar summoned his war council- 
whom he addressed thus - 

“A mighty enemy had been overcome and a rich anA fiower- 
M kmgdom was at our feet. And now having attained goal 
and won our game, are wb to; turn back from all vve have 
accomplished and fly to KaW fetef mai who Kaye tat tad arb 
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discomfited ^ Let no man who calls himself my friend ever 
again moot such a thing. But if there be any one of you 
who cannot bring himself to stay, then let him go 

Thoroughly shamed, the murmurers dared not say a 
word The whole army returned to their senses and the 
plague of disaffection was thus stayed among his people 
There are indeed few acts more splendidly lieroic in Babar^s 
career than this hold resolution to stay where he was, in 
the middle of India, among hostile nations and a discon- 
tented soldiery The reward of firmness soon appeared. 
He had not only won over his own army, but many of his 
enemies The people now began to think of his invasion 
as something more than a temporary raid like that of his 
ancestor Timur Bor they saw that he had come and meant 
to stay. Some of the Afghan Chiefs, tired of the barbarities 
and uneasiness of a chronic state oi civil war and chaos, 
were glad to welcome the introduction ot order by a vahani 
chief. 

But Babar was still an alien in the eyes of Hindu India 
which was awakened afresh into a spirit of resistance under 
a great leader, the heroic Eana Sanga of Chitor. The 
following account of Ms career is taken from Er|ikine and' 
Todd by Lane Poole 

“Eana Sanga was the head of the Eaj'put 
lity of Chitor, now known as Udaipur/ and the repre- 
sentative of a family* whichy by umversal consent 
of the Eajputs, ' is alWed ,, pre-eminence among Ae, 
Ealput tiabfa as the mpst and the nobiestv * 

^ ’-he ' had /been, 
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adversity. After overcommg the many difficulties and 
dangers of his early hfe, when he at length mounted 
the throne, he carried on successful wars with his neigh- 
bours on every side and added largely to his hereditary 
dominion, h'rom Sultan hluhammad Khilji, the king of 
Malwa, whom he defeated in battle, took prisoner and 
honourably entertained in a spirit worthy of the best 
days of chivalry — he had wrested the wide and va- 
luable province of Bhilsa, Sarangapura, Chaiiden and 
Eanthambhor. He had engaged in hostilities with Sultan 
Ibrahim of Delhi and twice had met the Sultan 
himself in pitched battles. Eighty thousand horse, 
seven Rajas of the highest rank, nine Raos and one 
hundred and four chieftains bearing the titles ol Rawul 
and Rawut, with five hundred war elephants, followed 
him into the field. The prmces of Marwar and Amber 
did him homage and the Raos of Gwalior, Ajmer, 
Sikri, Raesen, Kalpek, Chanderi Bundi, Gagraon, 
Rampura and Abu served him as tributaries or held 
of him m chief. His personal figure corresponded 
with his deeds He exhibited at his death but the 
fragment of a warrior , one eye was lost in the broil 
with his brother, an arm m an action with the Lodi 
king of Delbi and he was a cripple owing to a limb be- 
ing broken, with a cannon ball m another, while he 
ftCMtntwi eighty wounds from the sword or the lance on 
various parts of his bqdy. , Ahd bis rival Babar who 
Ibvted in ah ^pwttiy ith^ qualities he himself possessed, 
pays'hwh on^ a“|u»* -.ti^nte «£ lespebt'whep^ffiA says 
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“ that the high eminence he then held he liad attained 
hut recentlY by his valour and his sword'’. 

Rana Sanga and Babar were representatives of two widely 
different races and cultures, but each had respect for his 
rival’s greatness 

‘ There is neither east nor west. 

Border nor Breed nor Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face. 

Tho’ they come from the ends of the earth ’ 

The immediate cause of the conflict was Babar’s occupa- 
tion of a place called Biana on the western banks of the 
Ganges, which the Rajput claimed as his own The Rana 
was at length marching upon Biana and had been joined 
by the Muhammadan chief of Mewat It was quite a new 
and untried enemy that Babar was called upon to meet. 
All his campaigns had been hitherto against fellow Mus- 
salmans Now for the first time he was fighting with the 
heathens in a holy war or ‘jihad Moreover these heathens 
were first class fighting men. Babar had indeed experience 
of every type of military capacity. He knew the Mongol 
wheehng swoop, the Uzbeg charge, the Afghan skirmish and 
the steady fighting of his own Turks. But he was now to 
meet wamors of a higher type than any he had encouhter- 
ed “The Rajputs, , energetic, ohivalroris, fond of battle 
and bloodshed, animated by a strong national spirit, were 
ready to meet face to face the boldest veterans of the camp 
and were at all times prepared to lay down their life for their 
'bdnoiair'**, Besides, th# iahate sense of, honour ,attd' ckvahry 
inspir^' ^e .Bajpkte 'to ' more Iheidio ,eaqf»ioits 'an^' 
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than any that could be conceived by less hughly refined 
soldiers, 

Babar encamped at Sikri, wliere he was joined by the gar- 
rison from Biana, which straightway reported to him, in 
terms of extravagant praise, the bravery and heroism of the 
Eajpnts who already gave them a lesson It was now the 
most anxious moment for Babar and his soldiers His army 
was in fact almost m a panic at the reports of the numbers 
and courage of the Eajputs But Babar preserved his head 
cool and bent his energies to the task of getting his army 
into a full state of efficiency To infuse spirit into the droop- 
ing and the despondent, Babar addressed the following 
words of encouragement * — 

Gentlemen and soldiers Every man tliat comes 
into the world must pass away God alone is immortal 
and unchangeable. Whoso sits down to the feast of 
life must end by drinking the cup of death All 
visitors of the inn of mortality must one day leave 
this house of sorrow. B.ather let us die with honour 
than live disgraced ! 

With fame, though I die, I am content, 

Let fame be mine, though life be spent. 

God Most High has been gracious in giving ns thfe 
destiny that, if we fall, we die martyrs, if we conquer, 
wC' triumph in His holy cause Let us swear with one 
acb^rd by the gr6at ' name of Ood that we will uev^ 
turn back from,, such a death or shrink tom the sttess 
of , battle, till b’® .parted, tom put. hodiei^l. 

This speech hadrits deaiied^'AeL * But ' Wai 
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very badly needed , for every day brought bad tidmgs 
A fort had surrendered, a chief had turned traitor, a detach- 
ment had been forced to retire, the Indians who joined the 
army began to desert and so forth To the inspiration of 
his words, the emperor added that of his deed and his example. 
It was m this time of supreme tension that Babar exhibited 
an intense moral heroism by making his memorable renun- 
ciation of wine as a measure ol propitiation or prophylactic 
to the God of victoiies, who could scarcely favour one who 
indulged m foi bidden vice. The emperor sent for all his 
gold drinking cups, smashed them m pieces and gave them 
away to the poor. 'I renounce the use of wine’, he said, 
'purifying my mind’. Three hundred of his adherents 
lollowed the example of their chief and the store of wine 
m the camp was poured out upon the earth and an alms- 
house was built on the spot An imperial manifesto, 
enjoining total abstinence, was issued to the army so that 
' In all the regions protected by our sway, God keeping watch 
to guard them from all evil and enmity, there may not be 
a creature who shall indulge in intoxicating liquor, or em- 
ploy himself in procuring or making spirits, or m selling 
them, or who shall purchase them, keep them, or carry hhein 
out, or bring them m’ 

Without any further waiting which only made the 
fion werEe, Babar resolved to take the offensive and advance 
upon the enemy 4 ' Thp two armies met at Kanwaha in 
40ath grips^ Babar 'made use of ^ all 'his, measures and ma-' 
,w]^cb gave ;him' wborf m the earHer' battle i# 

estkhateid td 
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over two hundred thousand The Rana was in fact the 
leader of a league of Hindu chiefs, who all made their con- 
tributions to the alKed army. The chief of Bhilsa brought 
a contingent of thirty thousand horse The rulers of Me- 
wat, Dongarpur and Chanderi brought twelve thousand 
each, the flower of Ra.]put chivalry Whatever the exact 
numbers of the Eana’s forces, more gallant army could 
not be brought into the held” The Rajputs fought with 
desperate valour and resistance The battle began about 
half-past nine in the morning and continued the whole day 
until it was lost towards evening by the Rajputs, the 
noble Sanga himself escaping severely wounded. 

[Authorities , — Lane Poole’s Babar and Medtcevallnd%a ^ 

Elliot’s H'lsloyy of India J 


15. Akbar. 

Akbar the Great is deservedly famous for his ‘ victories 
of peace'’, liis civil and religious institutions, embodying 
his truly imperial policy which was able to discover the 
methods whereby communities diflering from one another 
in race and religion might be welded together into unity m 
eq^ual subjects of a common and impartial political authority. 
Akbar, however, deserves to be equally famous for the hardly 
less important victories of war which he achieved during 
long and successful career. In fact, it is not sufficiently 
recessed that in Akbar, the empire builder, there were 
'reaflly two men, one the merciless armexationist^the bthdr 
hut 'little reject the independence and integrity ef 

states and wfeak peoples. |9Qis primary aim in was ft# 
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to extend his dominions and build up an empire in which 
his sovereign will would be supreme He himsell once de- 
clared, ‘‘A monarch should be ever intent on compiests, 
otherwise his neighbours rise in arms against him”. This 
side of his charajCter, so little studied, and so much obscured 
by the glare ot his administrative success, has been well 
summed up by Mrs. Beveridge who holds that Akbar was 
“ K strong and stout annexationist before whose sun the 
modest star ot herd Dalhousie pales He believed, pro- 
bably without any obstrusion of a doubt as to his cour.se. 
that the exten.sion and consolidation of territory was a 
thing w'orth fighting lor , he believei! in supremacy as (be- 
ing) m Itself a desirable object, and having men and money 
went to work and took tiact alter tract without scruple”. 
The truth oi this characten-sation will be evident from the 
fact that when ho ascended the throne m .Tannary 1556, 
he hardly possessed any definite kingdom Hus enthrone- 
ment at Kalanaur simply registered the claim to sove- 
reignty. But this small physical basis on which he started 
his career he himself lived to magnify into a vast empire, 
mainly by his personal heroism and superior statesman- 
ship until in the end, his sovereignty was extended over, 
the whole of northern, western and central India, as well 
as over the immense territories now known as Afghanistan, 
BalocMstan, the border states of Kashmir, Smd and Orissa ; 
besides the, minor kingdoms of the Deccan. Indeed, the 
storjr of his reign is itself one unbroken record of unexam- 
jaled kemkm coupled lirith a genius for organig;ation which 
o-yer ^v«y Mhd i)f pbatw^le apd', difficulty’ of' wMoK 
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ever since Ins birth m the inhospitable deserts of Sind with 
his father discrowned and helpless, Akbar had more than 
the ordinary share of mortals Into the public aspects 
of his career and conquests it is not our present purpose 
to enter, for that is sufficiently dealt with in the numerous 
works bearing upon his life and reign What is more ap- 
propriate for our purpose is to bring out only those inci- 
dents m his long and eventful career which reveal the tiue 
and ultimate source and foundation of all that he achieved 
in those elements m his nature and personal character which 
show the sterner stuff of which heroes are made. We know 
that in spite of elaborate arrangements made (or Ins edu- 
cation in childhood no tutors could make young Akbar 
pay attention to books even so iar as to learn the alphabet 
He devoted himself almost exclusively to exciting sports, 
auch as elephant fighting and the hunting of deer with the 
leopard. This extraordinary aspect of his character w^hich 
showed itself m his very boyhood was far more exaggerated 
when he came of age and was illustrated by many startling 
examples of personal prowess. When he was only 18 years 
of age, he quitted his capital at Agra to punish Adham Khan 
for his gross misconduct as Governor of Malwa. Without 
giving notice to the great officers of the State he marched 
off with only a small escort with a rapidity that surprised 
the culprit, and then, in the very dog days of June, in utter 
disregard of climatic conditions and physical obstacle^, 
made an equally ' rapid return journey to, Ws* caj^ite^L ^ Iff 
'ihe course' of. this Journey hotnc'^ards, , Akbar^ 4' 
with' five "cubs near Se encountoro4, the 
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on loot and killed her with a single blow oi hm sword. Some 
months later, at Agra, Akbar gave another exhibition of his 
reckless courage, pre-eminent physical strength, and extra- 
ordinary mastery in the act of controlling vicious elephants. 
An elephant named Fawai was notorious for his cliolety 
passionateness, fierceness, and wickedness. One day, on the 
polo ground, Akbar, under the influence of drink, took it 
into Ins head to mount the savage brute who was compelled 
to execute wonderful manoeuvres, Akbar however decided 
to have still further excitement and set Hawai to fight an- 
other VICIOUS elepliant Ran-bagha, the tiger m battle. 
The latter, unable to stand against the former's hirious 
onslaught, fled, jnirsued by the victor who justified his name 
by his speed. Akbar, to the terror of the onlookers, held 
on firmly, and the two maddened beasts plunged down the 
steep banks of the Jumna and raced across the bridge of 
boats The i>ontoons swayed and were submerged, but the 
elephants somehow got safely across to the other side of 
the river. Akbar was able to restrain Hawai in a moment. 

There was yet another wild adventure on which he 
embarked next year, 1562. Receiving complaints of 
the violence practised by the people of eight villages iti the 
Sakit Rargana now in the Etah district, United Rrovihces, 
Afeber deteimined to chastise the evil doers, He availed 
hirhself of the piretext of hunting and, accompanied by a 
email escort of less than 200 horsemen supported by as many 
'etephanfs, he attacked the villagers ‘numbering' about 4^000. 
‘I^ti foEoy^ed^ , however, hbticed tbaf 'sobw' 
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taking cover. The royal wrath blazed forth and Akbar 
without waiting to collect the shirkers advanced on his 
elephant against a particular house where about 1,000 re- 
bels were concealed His elephant however put his foot 
into a gram-pit so that the officer riding behind fell on the 
top of his sovereign who cleverly extricated his mount. 
Seven arrows hit and five pierced Akbar’ s shield, but ulti- 
mately he succeeded m forcing his elephant through the 
wall The house was set on fire and the rebels were con- 
sumed On account of the peculiar system of his self-educa- 
tion, he had developed nerves of iron and bodily vigour 
which made him alw^ays ready to risk his life m personal 
combat with man or beast and scorn fatigues enough to kill 
an ordinary man 

In 1567, m order to suppress finally the renewed rebellion 
of Khan Zaman whom Akbar had ap])omted as the Governor 
of Jaunpur territory, Akbar himself left the capital and 
personally conducted the operations. On arrival at the 
Ganges, the Emperor displayed his customary energy 
and contempt of personal danger by swimming the ele- 
phant he rode across the great river Nearly 1,000 or 
1,500 of hiB soldiers managed somehow to swim over with 
him* The rebel chiefs were ill-prepared to withstand such 
a determined foe 

The next story of his personal heroism is in connection* 
with his campaign? against Gujarat ^ upon which he mh 
hacked ' |or sheer lust' of eonqu^h Although 'the , expe- 
'dition was , adeq^uatily '.drganiaed^ the chief eletetet pf 'its; 
strength, no douht> dime from' ^nd 
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heroism ot the emperor who always behaved as the bravest 
and most reckless of his soldiers An episode in the cam- 
paign gives a most glaring proof of his heroism. Hearing 
that one of the Mirzas (his coiisms) niurdeied a person oi 
distinction and was meditating further imsdeeds, Akbar 
insisted on pursuing his rebellions relative with, quite a small 
force at the head of which he rode In the course of his 
march he came near a ford on the other side of which the 
enemy awaited him in much superior numbers Akbar 
however refused to listen to advisers who counselled delay 
and waiting for reml orcein ents, and urged the advantage of 
a night attack. Akbar re])hed that he eonsidered an attack 
in the dark was dishonourable and expressed his resolve 
to fight at once Altliough the men with him did not ex- 
ceed 200, Akbar, siif)ported by xVIan Smgh c»f Amber, his 
adoptive father, Bhagavan Das, and sundry hravo Moslem 
nobles, forded the river and scrambled up the steep bank 
of the water gate of the town called Sarnal. The town waa 
approached by narrow lanes fenced with prickly-pear cac- 
tus, the moat unsuitable ground for cavalry movements. 
Akbar^a party became entangled m the obstacles but Akbar 
himself remained undaunted. Bhagavan Das rode by hia 
sovereign. Both were attacked by three men from the 
enemy's ranks, one of whom was disabled by the Eaja’^ ' 
spear-thrust, whife the other two were sucoessiyely held at 
bay by Akbar until the rest of the royal party camo up. 

The next Story of - his heroism coAtes again from one of ; 
Ms later ^expeditions against ;0tdatatj one 'Of ' j&e 
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As usual, lie resolved to proceed m person to suppress tlie 
insurrection Fe personally superintended the military 
preparations ^ He frequently said that although he was 
exerting himself in the organization and despatch of the 
army, no one would he ready sooner than himself to take 
his part in the work’’ The young sovereign m his 31 st 
year, in the full maturity of his powers, physical and mental, 
was as good as his word On August 23rd, 1573, young 
Akbar rode out from bis capital attended bv a small suite 
mounted on swift she-camels , he travelled 50 miles m stifling 
heat without any break, proceeding each day with equal 
speed and riding sometimes on a horse and sometimes in 
a light cart By this continuous travel he quickly crossed 
Rajputana until he found himself in the outskiits of 
Ahmadabad, a city nearly 600 miles fioni Agra by the road 
used by Akbar, within the short space of nine days So 
surprising was the speed of the emperor’s journey that 
the insurgents, hearing the blast of his trumpets, could not 
believe their ears and said . ''Our scouts reported that a 
fortnight ago the emperor was at Fathpur Sikri ; how cah 
he be here now ? Where are the elephants which always 
travel with him” ? The same dash and recklessness charac- 
terised his direction of the actual campaign. He indignant*- 
ly rejected the advice of cautious counsellors who preferred 
Mm to wait for the city garrison to come out. He conr- 
pelMfi Ms Unwilling fdllowers to give battle at once hiid with 
''acddstomed ' impetuosity^ spurred ^ Ms horse , ipto and 
amqssAht add so the enemy. , The enemy^ 

howeyer^,, nqtr' , XOusy^ checked ths ^ o| 
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his small advance guard The emperor, perceiving the 
check, “gave the word and charged like a fierce tiger”. 
Then followed intense hand-to-hand lighting. At one mo- 
ment Akbar was left with only two troopers by his side and 
with his horse wounded. A report even spread that he had 
been killed His men, however, when they saw that ho 
was quite safe, rallied and quickly drove the rebels from 
the field The enemy tried to make another attempt, but 
Akbar’s heroic example seized the enemy’s followers with 
a panic so disgraceful that the “Royal troops pulled the 
arrows out of the ({uivers of the lugitives and used them 
against them.” The victor, spear in hand, rode back to his 
capital in 1573. 

[Authorities .~V. (Smith’s Akbar the Great. Mogul ; 

Todd’s Annals of Rajasthan ] 

16 . Ratii Durgavati and Bir Narayana. 

The history of Akbar’s administration is remarkable for the 
heroism of some of the rulers of the Btates whose independ- 
ence was sought to be crushed by the TSmperor m pursuit 
of a merciless policy of annexation in his own inter^tei 
One of these countries is that known as Gondwnna or tW 
Goad country now forming the northern part of the C^tr^ 
Provinces which was then (1504) governed by , g&Uftnt . 
iadji Bant JDurgarafci, a .princess qf the , famous ' Chandei 
^4)im«ty of .Mahoba whioh,'had beeginn? of the great powe», 
4f 'India' 500, -years earlier. „ , being in, Stjcaitei^ ' 
had.bwfp:- pidiged ^,to .inatjy, Ms' daiitghf>«'"l|0 
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the wealthy Gond Raja of greatly inferior social position 
against the traditions of his illustrious pedigree. In the 
new sphere to which the lady was thus transferred, she 
proved herself worthy of her noble ancestry and governed 
her adopted country with conspicuous capacity and courage, 
in comparison with which some of the best of rulers would 
sulier The successful administration of a, country sur- 
rounded by rival powers on all sides rested in t]io>se davs 
on the efficiency of the military forces and organization 
for which this remarkable lady developed an extraordinary 
capacity coupled with great personal accomplishments 
JSTo more trustworthy testimony to her merits as a ruler 
can be found than that furnished by the great historian 
Abul-Fazl who remarks ^'8he was doing great things by 
dint of her lar-seeing abilities She had great contests with 
Baz Bahadur and the Mianas, and was always victorious. 
She had 20,000 good cavalry with her in her battles and 1,000 
famous elephants. The treasures of the Rajas of the 
country fell into her hands. She was a good shot with 
gun an4 arrow, and continually went ahunting and shot 
awtinals of the chase with her gun. It was her custom that, 
when she heard that a tiger had made his appearance, she 
did not drink water till she had shot hlm’^ 

As Mr, Tmcent Smith' justly remarks, Akbar’s attack 
on a prihcesB of a character so noble was mere ag'gressibn 
mnprOToked and devoid of 'any othe? justiftcation 
tihe tet! for , comjuest and plunder Indeed ‘attack 
drdeted ' tie ' excellent . Government ^ of [fenf ' . 
was .aMointely devoid/’ of any ‘m'oral Bani 
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Durgavati made a gallant defence against the overwhelming 
imperial forces (of which the number, according to one ac- 
count. was 50,000 horse and toot) that were despatched 
against hei by Akbar under his general Asat Khan The 
might of the imperial arms was suflicient to scare away 
many of her soldiers who deserted and left her to fight the 
enemy with greatly reduced forces, but she stood like a rock 
in defence ot the liberties of her motherland Her final 
stand was made between Garha and Mandla now in the 
Jabaljmr District Mounted on a mighty elephant she 
herself led her laithfiil lollowmg in uttci defiance of every 
difficulty until disabled by two wounds from arrows. Pre- 
ferring death to the dishonour of a capture, she stabbed 
herself to the heart so that “her end was as noble and de- 
voted as her lite had been useful.” 

The entire neighbourhood was indeed saturated with the 
spirit of the heroic queen of Gondwana. Two months after 
the death of the Rani, Asaf Khan after a short struggle, 
captured the fortress of Chauxagarh now in the Harsingh- 
pm district. The heroic defender of the place was the young 
Raja named Bir Narayana who died bravely, aiid pro- 
tected th^ honour of his household by the awigi apt of 
crifioe so often recorded in Hindu history. tr^io 

history is , well told by Abul-Razl : “ He had ' .^pptetiid ' 
Bhoj Kajth and Miyan Bhikari Eumi to look aft«r tV Jaip- 
hhfr, for it is. ' the Oustom of Indian , Rajas under ' su,ch oir- 
bunuftaiabes^ to_ ^Uect vyood, cotton,^ grass,, 'ghee ,and^ ijuph' 
like. into' ottte,pia6®'a«i,l to bi^ tjje wonam' wd btiff 
,!W0ing,, 'iw,. wawjUiaf. 'fhis theyi .nail' the ' Jauhar. .','^ 1# ** . 
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two faithful servants who were the guardians of honour, 
executed this service. 

'Whoever out of feebleness of soul was backward (to sa^ 
orifice herself) was, in accordance vifch their custom, put 
to death by the Bho] aforesaid. The wonderful thing was 
that four days after they had set fire to that circular pile, 
and all that harvest oi roses had been reduced to ashes, 
those who opened the door found two wmmen alive A 
large piece of timber liad screened them and protected 
them from the fire One of them was Kamalavati, the 
Bands sister, and the other, the daughter of the Baja of 
Puragadha whom they had brought for tlie Raja, but who 
had not yet been united to hmd’ 

[Authorities —V Smith’s Akhai the Cheat Mog^d ; 

Abul-Fazl’s Avn-i-Akban J 


17. Some Chitor Heroes. 

Next to Gondwana and Chauragarh the most conspicuous 
4xain|)le of,Akbar’6 unprovoked aggression is furnished, by 
bis siege and capture of Chitor, the most famous md tra- 
gically interesting of all his martial enterprises, upon which 
'the emperor embarked in 1567 According to local annal- 
ists, Akbar is 'said to have made a previous attempt wMob 
was repulsed' by the masculine courage of the Eana’s <jueea 
the sailios mto the heart of the Mogul capip and^ 
bn ’ one ' ocrasion;^ , to ^ the emperor' $, head-quatters, '. imd ^tlua 
effeoted’the deliveranoe'of_h^ eotintry by 
the ’cowardice of /her.hrtlfetod.,*. fbe .'real'.rea^'df 
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movement against Olutor is probably indicated by a story 
related by Abul-FazI that, when Sakat Sing, a son of the 
Sana, was in attendance on Akbar in camp at Dholpur, 
the king remarked to him m a jesting manner that “though 
most of the landlords and great men of India had paid their 
respects, >et the liana had not done so and that therelore 
he proposed to march against him and punish him”. The 
proud ilajput ])iince without taking lightly such jests in 
the mouth of the master of many legions, fled secretly to his 
home and gave the alarm to his father. Thenceforward 
Akbar resolved definitely to humble the pride of the proud- 
est chief m ilajasthan, the acknowledged head of the Rajput 
chivalrv So, “the Shah-in-shah’s wrath was stirred up and 
jest became earnest”. “His innate dignity demanded 
that he should go in jierson to chastise the Rana” who was 
“proud of hi.s steep mountains and strong castles and turned 
away the head of obedience from the sublime court”. To 
use the graphic words of Mr. Vincent Smith, “No Rana ,of' 
Mewar has ever abased himself by giving a daughter, of his 
house to Mogul embraces, as fell ow-cluof tains in most of 
the other state.s were eager to do. No monarch could feel 
hijnself secure m the sovereignty of Upper India unfed he 
had obtained possession of Ohitor and Banthanibhor, the 
two principal fortresses in the domains of the free Ifa|ppt 
chiefs”. ■ 

The ahnals of Mewar, as recorded with syntpathetic en'^ 
thiisiasm by* Tod, are replete with romantic acepunte'/oif' 
;]h4loih; deeds performed and esttseme gaorifiep undergon^i'%y, 
tike' and' wdmep’.of'' tihe dialing'' dhm of 
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Giiiiilot, and of other clans. Few members of the royal house 
of Mewar were found unworthy of the traditions of their 
illustrious pedigree or unequal to the obligations they 
implied, A most unfortunate exception to that traditional 
heroism, was found in the craven prince who came to rule 
Mewar at the most critical time in her history when she 
was opposed by one of the ablest anid most ambitious of 
Indian emperors As Tod remarks, R.ana Udai Singh had not 
even one quality of a sovereign and w'anting martial virtue, 
the common heritage of his race, he was destitute of all. 
At the time of Akbar’s attack which was hastened by his 
cowardice/ Udai Singh shamelessly abandoned the post of 
honour and fled to distant forts leaving the country' to its 
fate. The command of the fortress was however cheer- 
fully undertaken by Jai Mall, one of the heroic followers 
of the cowardly sovereign. The defence of Chiior is asso- 
ciated with a remarkably gallant deed performed by the 
ladies of a young chieftain named Patta who is always linked 
by tradition with Jai Mall The story is told in the glow- 
ing tvotds of Tod : ^^The command devolved on Patta of 
Kailwa* He was only 16 . His father had fallen m the last 
shook and his mother had survived but to rear this the sole 
heir of their house. Like the jSpartan mother of old, she 
cbmmanded him to put the safron robe, and ito die for 
CMtor ; but surpassing the Greecian dame, she illustrated 
her hy example ; , and lest any soft ''compunctious 

lor one dearer than herself might dim the lustre 
she armed^ his youhg bride' with, a, lanee|. '^Wjith 
her ^cend^’the rook ehd the defenders odOhitor iaw4et 
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iall fighting by the side of her Amazonian mother. When 
their iMves and daughters performed such deeds, the Baj« 
puts became reckless of life”. 

Patta himself fell later, being trampled to death by the 
driver of an elephant who said to the emperor that “he 
did not know the man’s name but that he appeared to be 
one of the leaders and that a large number of men had 
fought round him with sacrifice of their lives”. 

The fall of the fortress was accompanied by the self-im- 
molation of nine queens, five princesses, their daughters, 
as well as two infant sons and all the chieftain’s families. 
According to Abul-FazTs estimate, 300 women were thus 
burnt. When Akbar made his entry into the captured 
fortress, 8,000 Rajputs vowed to death, sold their lives as 
dearly as possible and perished to a man. The bravery of 
the garrison was however the reason which led the exas- 
perated emperor to treat -the people with merciless severity. 
The help given to the valiant 8,000 by 40,000 peasants dut* 
ing the siege made the emperor order a general massaere 
which resulted m the death of 80,000 people. 

The fall of the fortress of Chitor hallowed by the memory 
of eight centuries of martyrdom, of heroic defence, and h4artn 
rending tragedies sank., deeply into the sbul of EajaRthah^ 
The place became accursed and remained desolate through-^ 
Out the later history of Mewar which is associated with the 
heroic revival of lost gloried and' violated traditions aoeqm- 
the veliant' snt^eessb^ of the craven -Rana 
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The history ol the heroic attempts of Eana Partap Singh 
to recover the independence of Mewar ivill now engage our 
attention Before we go into that history, we must notice 
the partial amends that Akbar made for bis sin of the slaugh- 
ter of Chitor by having executed the statues of the two 
heroic sons of Chitor, Jai Mall and Patta, mounted on ele- 
phants, which were set up at each side of the mam gate at 
Agra. These statues were afterwards removed to Delhi 
by the order of Shah Jahan The erection of these statues 
expressed the great respect that the emperor naturally felt 
for the character of those two valiant defenders of the sacred 
soil of their motherland. As has been well observed by the 
famous traveller Bernier, “There are the brave heroes, who, 
with their still, braver mother, immortalised their names 
by the extraordinary resistance which they ollered to the 
celebrated Akbar : who defended the towns, besieged by 
that great emperor, with unshaken resolution, and who, 
at length reduced to extremity, devoted themselves to their 
country and chose rather to perish with their mother m sal- 
lies against the enemy than submit to an insolent invader 
It is owmg to this extraordinary devotion on their part, that 
their enemies have thought them deserving of the statues 
here erected to their memory These two large elephants, 
mounted by the two heroes, have an air of grandeur, and 
inspire me with an awe and respect tvhich I cannot describe. ” 

;Metory of the uncompromising resistance offered 
to the itojper^ e,rma by JElana Pwtap Singb is best told, pi 
tte glowing language, of Colonel Tbd from whose acpoiint 
we oah clearly un^ereifiand' Intensity of 'feeling '.which 
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led the Rana to op])ose the resources ol a small principahiy 
against the then most powerful empire of the world As 
Mr Vincent Smith puts it, none but the bravest ol the brave 
could have dared to match the chivalry ot poverty-stricken 
Mewar against the glittering hosts ot rich Hmdostan We 
make the following extracts from the immortal pages ot 
Tod 

“ Partap,” we are told, “ succeeded m (1572) to the titles 
and renown of an illustrious house, but without a capital, 
without resources his kindred and clans dispirited by 
reverses yet possessed of the noble spirit of his race, he 
meditated the recovery of Chitor, the vindication of the 
honour of his house, and the restoration of its powers Ele- 
vated v'lth tins design , he hurried into conflict with his ])ower- 
hil antagonist, nor stooped to calculate the means which are 
opposed to him. Accustomed to read in his country’s an 
nals the splendid deeds of his fore-fathers, and that Ghitor 
had more than once been the prison of their foes, he trusted 
that the revolutions of fortune might co-operatc with !hie 
own efforts to overthrow the unstable throne of Delhi. 
The reasoning was as just as it was noble ; but whilst he 
gave loose rein to those lolty aspirations which meditated 
liberty to Mewar, his crafty opponent was counteraolin^ 
Ms views by a scheme of policy wMch, when disclosed, ^lled 
Ms heai;t with anguish ! The wily Mogul arrayed against 
iPartap Ms kindred in faith as well as blood. The Trinces 
of iMarwar, Ambea, Bikamr,, and even Bundi, late his firm 
ajiy,* ^ok part 'wiii! Ai:Ht and' h^eld despotism.. 
feyett, .hfe I , own btothet^ BagJitjt, ■ 4w«t^ , hint and ^ 
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as the price of his treachery, the ancient capital of his race 
and the title which that possession conferred. But the 
magnitude of the peril confirmed the fortitude of Partap, 
who vowed m the words of the bard, ^^to make his mother’s 
milk resplendent”; and he amply redeemed his pledge. 
Single-handed, for a quarter of a century did he withstand 
the combined efforts of the empire ; at one time carrying 
destruction into the plains, at another flying from rock to 
rock, feeding his family from the fruits of his native hills 
and rearing the nursling hero, Amar, amidst savage beasts 
and scarce less savage men, a fit heir to his prowess and 
revenge The bare idea that ‘‘the son of Bappa Rawal 
should bow the head to mortal man” was unsupportable ; 
and he spurned every overture which had submission for 
its basis, or the degradation of uniting his family with the 
Tartar, though lord of countless multitudes. Partap was 
nobly supported, and though wealth and fortune tempted 
the fidelity of his chiefs, not one of them was found base 
enough to abandon him. 

With the aid of some chiefs of judgment and experience, 
Partap remodelled his Government, adapting it to the exi- 
gencies of the times and to Lis slender resouroes. hTew 
grants were issued with regulations defining the service 
required. Kumbhalmer, now the seat of Government, 
Was strengthened as well as Gogunda and other mountain 
lottresses ; and> being unable to keep the field in the plains 
qf }ie, followed^ the system of his ancestors and'hom- 
.1^ anbiects, op .pain of death, to retirt 'intd ;the 
tho'. protract^ (iontes%, 'the feWSile, 
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tracts watered by tbe Banas and the Bens from the Ara- 
valli chain to the eastern table-land were ‘he chiragh’, “with- 
out a lamp” The range to which Partap was restricted 
was the raountamoua region around, though chiefly to the 
west of the new cajntal (Udaipur) , from north to south 
Kumbhalmer to “ Ricumnath ” — about 80 miles in length ; 
and in breadth from Mirpur west to Satolla east, about the 
same'' 

The spirit of defiance of Mogul authority which inspired 
Rana Partap is illustrated by a typical story related by the 
bards that, when Raja Man Singh of Jaipur sought an 
interview with Rana Partap Singh, the latter refused to 
receive him in jierson or eat with him who was a traitor 
to his country according to his opinion It seems that 
Raja Man Singh reported the fact ol this insult to the em- 
peror which was really an insult to him but it is not neces- 
sary to refer to such stories to explain why Akbar was de- 
termined to crush Chitor. The fact is, as Mr. Vincent Smith 
finally puts it, ’the Rana’s patriotism was his office 
Having won over most of the Rajput chieftains by his dbp- 
lomaoy and conciliatory pohcy, Akbar could not reconcile 
himself to the attitude of independence assumed by the Rana 
who must be broken if he would not bend. Thus the cam* 
paign of 1576 was opened to rum the Rana or to crush hia 
claims to stand, outside of Akbar’s imperial system.. ' ' 

The first terrible fight was howevte disastrous to the 
mm of liberty. A bloody Ijattle wa^ fought at the pass 
of i^alihghat . where .Partitp posted him self with fhe fiowek 
pf .^war, numbering '8,000 ^ horsemen, „ and .glorious 'wm 
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the straggle for its mamtenance. Clan aftet clan followed 
with desperate intrepidity, emulating the daring of their 
prince who led the crimson banner into the hottest part 
of the field but this desperate valour was unavailing 
against such a force, with numerous field artillery and a 
dromedary corps mounting swivels; and of 22,000 Ra]" 
puts assembled that day for the defence of Haldighat, only 
BjOOO quitted the field alive’ 

The battle raged from early morning to mid-day and 
was lost by the Rana, who, being wounded, fled to the hills 
mounted on his beloved steed Chaitak He was not pur- 
sued by his exhausted victors Partap was obliged to re- 
tire to a remote fortress called Chaond and Ins strong places, 
one by one, fell into the enemy’s hands, but later on he re- 
covered all Mewai excepting (ihitor, Ajmeer, Mandalgarh* 
During the later years of his life, Akbar left hmi alone 
from sheer inability to continue an active campaign in Raj- 
putana as he was compelled for other reasons to reside 
in the Punjab for 13 years In 1597 Partap died, worn out 
in body and mind His chiefs pledged themselves to see 
that his son '‘Amar Singh should be worthy of his father, 
^trlius closed the life of a Rajput whose memory’ says Tod 
^is eyen notv idolized by every Sisodia’. 'Had Mewar/ 
he continues, ^ possessed her Thucydides or her Xenophon 
neither the wars of the Peloponnesus nor the retreat of the 
.Thousand’^ would have yielded’ more 'diversified 
incidOnte' for the' histotic ,muse than the deede of 'this 'bril- 
liant ij'eigh 'the 'many vicissitfid^ ;of Hn-' 

4iaimted '^"'^eepl; 
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honour bright,’ ’ perseverance with fidelity such as no nation 
can boast, were the materials opposed to a soaring ambition, 
commanding talents, unhniited means, and fervour of re- 
ligious zeal : all however insufficient to contend with one 
unconquerable mind.” 

In closing this episode, Mr. Vincent Smith concludes 
that ‘"the historians of Akbar, dazzled by the commanding 
talents and imhmited means which enabled him to gratify 
his soaring ambition, seldom have a word of sympathy to 
spare for the gallant foes whose misery made his triumph 
possible Yet they too, men and women, are worthy of 
remembrance. The vanquished, it may be, were greater 
than the victor”. 

[Authorities. — V. Smith’s Akbar the Greai Mogtd; 
Tod’s Rajasthan , Abul-Pazl’s Atn-i-Akban.] 

18 . Chand Sultana, Queen of the Deccan. 

Chand Bibx belongs to that noble fellowship of women 
that have demonstrated to the world that they do not suffer 
by oompanson with those of the other sex, who claim cer- 
tain, quahties to he theix own proud possession and, wha^ 
is more, she combines in herself the fiery patootiam of Jptin 
of Arc, the political , sagacity of .Elizabeth, the contage pf . 
Augustiana and the love of peaceful , atts and literature of 
■ Oathferine-de-MedMi. A, ‘Few in, England” ’ says Meadows^ 
Taylor, that, th^' contemporary of our queen -Elita' 

in ;^e Beccan, Jfingdnma was' a woman of, equal ahiM.|??;( 
of -eqfial^ ^litichl taltei; ‘0 oqual# thot^,'i a a 
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education and accomplishments, who ruled over a realm 
as large, and as intelligent and as rich as England ; a woman 
who, surrounded by jealous enemies, preserved, by her own 
personal valour and endurance, her kingdom from destruc- 
tion and partition : wdio through all temptations and exer- 
cise of absolute power, was at once simple, generous, frank, 
and merciful, as she was chaste, virtuous, religious, and 
charitable one who, among all the women of India, stands 
out as a jewel witliout flaw and beyond price’’. 

Chand Bibi, born m 1545, was the daughter of Husain 
Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar, one of the five kingdoms 
which arose after the disruption of the Bahmani 
kingdom in 1489. The rival Hindu power of Vijayanagar, 
gainmg strength by the break up of the once powerful Bah- 
mam kingdom, hurled many an insult at its oli-shoots But 
it was not long before the wisdom of the old adage “ United 
we stand, divided ve fall” was realized and the relations 
between these Idngdoms were cemented by intermarriages, 
which ended mutual jealousy and internecine wars, and 
which at last helped to the Mushm supremacy of the Deccan 
by the crushing defeat inflicted on Vijayanagax at the battle 
of Talikota in 1665. One of these intermarriages was that of 
Chand Bibi with Hp-g Ah Adil Shah of *ho px his 

turn married his sister to. the Prkice Boyal ,of Ahihadnag^r. 

, : 'Qbaiod Bibiks' marriage /did not stand in iray - of her 

attainments educaMefl' pr-ooeaie 4:i 'jj at . her 
Ae /mastered Arabiethe 

^ran ' and' ' Bwiin thf .oouid _ 

Apeak 
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Indian languages with perfect ease. She was a good painter 
and could also sing Persian sonnets and Hindu ballads, and 
could play on Veena too. She was her husband’s right 
arm as much in wai and sport as in the administration of 
the kmgdom share in the settlement of the territo- 

ries newly acquired after the fall of Vijayanagar as in 
the various measures of peace winch her husband had initiat- 
ed was by no means small 

The death of Ah Adil Shah in 1580 opened a new chapter 
in her life, and during the minority of liis nephew 
and successor Ibrahim, the (jueon, appointed regent by her 
husband’s will, assumed the sole direction of affairs m the 
name of the minor king Her task was no light one. 
There were two principal parties at the court, the Abyssi- 
mans and the Deccan ees, each vying with the other 

for dominance , and what was worse the minister of either 
party when once secure m liis position, would aim, for mfr 
sons quite obvious, at undermining the queen’'s ini|nence 
and sowing seeds of discord between the king and the queen 
Regent Matters went so far that owing to the intrigue of 
one of the ministers and the helplessness of the young Kag^ 
the queen was sent to and interned at Batata. 
love the people bore her was very intense and the 'tteach^:^ 

^ ous minister was not spared long to reap the frhite' of- Mi" 
machinations. He met with a deserved fate.‘ ‘And Ohand 
, B'lbi retttmed to resume her office. Ye^t the rivalry between 
the partis teitosjtd had weah'cned the Mngddni» and' 

toineWie, 'dtssensiensi :Ae 
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invaded it But Cliand Bibi offered a heroic resistance, 
the precnrsor of the two Kstill more notable deieiices which 
she directed later m life She bv her presence and words, 
and what is more, by her e\am])]e, inspired the limited 
garrison of the fort with ho])e and faith, and the invaders 
were utterly defeated 

Till 1585 the queen had not only to steer the ship of 
the state but to attend personally to the education of the 
minor king. She would take her seat behind the vouiig 
king at Pubhc Durbars, exchange opinion with ministers 
at councils, and attend to all the details of administration. 
When the king came to age and her services were no longer 
required, she proposed to return to Ahmadnagar, her native 
place, and spend her remaining daws in ])eace, away from 
the heat and turmoil of active political life But the atmos- 
phere there was not such as she expected The city ol her 
birth witnessed a series of revolutions,— one king \wadmg to 
the throne through the blood of anothei, — which need not 
be here described Disheartened by the state of aflairs at 
her fathei^'s capital, 'which she had no power to control 
and; direct, she returned to Bijapur in utter disgust. 

At this time Akbar was the Em])eror of Delhi and he h^d 
eeut ambassadors to the Sultanates of Bijapur# Golkonda, 
and Ahniadnagar, demanding formal recognition ' of hia 
httzeramty and promise of tribute. The demands, Perishta 
.'Were politely evaded , ipr what had they ,to do with 
The^fwore ojE hw woye suggested to the 
other' conrse,. wgr. AhmadWgat, was' the neairtet ' to the 
Mogul heundaries and.it h^d,Mtheisifoi;e,^to heet -tfeehMht. . 
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Moreorer, the unhappy state of affairs at Ahmadnagar 
continued dhe streets of the city were scenes of iierpetual 
bloody engagements between members of opposing factions , 
and m 1594 the two parties wanted to mstal each its own no- 
minee on the throne The leader of the party supporting 
the weaker of the two claimants, finding his ground unstable 
sought the aid of Prince Murad, a son of Akbar, then Gov- 
ernor of Gujarat The looked-j or-opportunity was em- 
braced, the invitation was accepted with alacrity, and with 
30,000 strong. Prince Murad marched on to Ahmadnagar. 
It was now past all doubt that Ahmadnagar would become 
a part and parcel of the Mogul empire The foolish mi- 
nister who had invited Murad was now repentant of his 
irredeemable mistake, and Ahmadnagar torn and distracted 
by internal broils was jiitiably helpless 

It was now perceived that no one could save Ahmadnagar 
but Chand Bibi and she was by common consent elected 
the leader. At Bijapur, the queen had withdrawn herself 
from public life, though now and then, when her advice was 
sought, she had readily given Now, when the cry for 
help canie she could tarry no longer. True she was 
already fifty, true the forces at Ahmadnagar oompated 
meanly with the enemy, but she would go , The call of 
duty was readily responded to. What cAinsiderafcion could 
weigh with her * She, indeed, longed for rest for , fjhouglit 
and meditation on subhmer themes; but, could slie brook 
‘‘to .leave her 'home the.hauiit of slaves”'? If »he should, 
win,' wo^d^ 'Sftve AhmaAiagar ; aad, if she shomW'^e,. 
AM’M'ikm will of'^od, and 
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So Chand Bibi marched towards Alimadnagar never to 
return to tie land of her adoption She was received very 
warmly by all the functionaries who pledged their devotion 
to her Letters soliciting aid were at once despatched to 
Bijapur and Golkonda, and by a bloodless revolution, one 
of the candidates to the throne, Bahadur Shah, was placed 
on it on ground of superior claims and queen Chand became 
his regent 

Ihe first move on the queen part on the assumption of 
office was to write to Prince Murad, appealing to him as 
a son of Emperor Akbar, to revise his intentions, and offering 
him a royal welcome as an honoured guest If the Prince 
chose not to swerve, she conveyed to him that he would have 
before him the prospect of a formidable opposition, aided 
by the force of the neighbouring kingdoms 

But the Prince was in no mood to abandon his cherished 
idea. He knew Bijapur and Golkonda were sending their 
quota of help and he purposed a quick march to prevent 
Junction. Meanwhile the queen, convinced that the Prince 
was resolute, began to prepare for a long siege The walls 
of the fort s\ere repaired, provisions and ammunitions were 
stored, and every piece of artillery was thoroughly inspected 
and put in proper condition The queen with wonderful 
energy personally inspected all operations as they were 
proceeding. 

: n*M®gal anp.y first routed .the udyauce wing of , the 
Bijapur force whiph , ^as seht to hold, their cavalyy in 
oheoK, and marching within Sight of the city, entrenched 
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itself and iJie siege commenced The Ahmadnagar artiller3 
was more powerful than the Mogul and it wrought terribh 
havoc among the enemy The prince attempted to cause 
a breach but the strong walls resisted his efforts , excepi 
a stone broken here and a stone displaced there, there was 
no serious damage caused Nor was an assault possible 
Now there was one device by which success could be 
achieved. This, as suggested by Prince Murad, was by 
laying mines at four or five principal positions. The pro- 
visions were running short, and there was the fear of the 
Bijapur army, stationed at a place called Nuldroog, attack- 
ing them from the rear, which event would necessitate the 
raising of the siege 

Accordingly five mines were laid under the bastions of 
the fort. It was no easy task. The soil was rocky But 
after a long duration of apparent inactivity, the work was 
secretly completed. The following day was fixed for 
exploding the mines. But luckily a friendly voice warned the 
defenders of the impending danger. The men, on hearing 
this, lost heart , but the voice of the queen was heard. 
“Shall we who are unhurt, and have victory in our gtaSp 
if we persevere, give up our swords, or like frightened wbrnefi, 
betake ourselves to the feet of the invader and beg for oUT' 
fives « Shall we with arms m our hands cease to , use thesm 
to protect all dear to us ? Your women and children, O 
my sons, will hardly thank you ibr abandoping them to the 
hrutal violence ef the M<^ soldiers Beheld, I am, but, 
a wotaanj and a weak one ; .Buti I leave not this spot with 
'my 'life come, what may, j'r4y;nj>on the 
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lord to deliver us and you all from this tyranny. Away, 
bring up the miners ; we know the places, so there is no 
doubt Bring tools and set to work I would rather tear 
up the earth with my weak fingers than suffer this danger 
to exist, when we have still time and means to avert 
The response readily came “We shall not desert you, 0 
mother, we shall die if it be God’s will, but we shall not 
yield.” 

The work proceeded the whole night, the queen herself 
setting an example by assisting the rest with a pick-axe 
in her hand. Three of the five mines were discovered and 
the remaining two yet undiscovered exploded the follow- 
ing morning causing a breach of 50 yards A scene of utter 
dismay was witnessed in the fort. Some of the officers 
and some of the rank and file of the garrison fled in different 
directions, others prepared themselves for a last fight The 
queen mounted her horse with a drawn sword in hand and 
a thin green* veil on her face. She cried “Whither would 
you fly, 0 sons and brothers ? To the plain yonder to perish 
hy the sword of the enemies ^ Nay, for your honour’s 
sake, desert me not now, and to the latest day of the Deccan 
your deeds shall be sung by bards and minstrels. See, 
We, women blench not from the storm. We shall die rather 
thai^ yield, wMle we have life. To the breach, my friends 
^tjh me i who will follow me ? Behold, it will lead you 
ho .^Ottr ; if to, deiath,' nevpt to infamy. If we dio. we 
^air ^ the aeote , of paradiae ere night” < 

, this appqai f > ' The^ was The 

^ is Xslaiiai.e' , 
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effective pieces of artillery were placed near the breach, 
the most skilful soldiers were stationed there, and m short, 
all necessary preparations were made. The Moguls marched 
to the breach m huge numbers but they were repulsed 
m several repeated attacks. This scene of terrible des- 
truction lasted the whole day and at the approach of night 
the Prince stopped his operations in shame The respite 
the night allowed was well utilized For to quote again 
our authority, ‘'Muring the night the queen stood by the 
workmen and caused the breach to be filled up nine feet 
before day-light with wood, stones, eartli, and car- 
casses” , and early morning the fort appeared to the be- 
siegers as intact as ever 

Prince Murad’s attempt proved futile , the only out- 
come was the loss of thousands of lives. ^ He sent an offer 
of peace expressing admiration of the queen’s heroic part 
m the defence and promised to retire if Berar was ceded. 
The queen was really loath to be a party to such a treaty 
when success was nearly m view ; but her advisers urged 
cessation of hostilities. The provisions and ammunition 
in the fort were running short. The Bijapur army was 
of no real help beyond that of cutting off the enemy’s sup* 
plies to some extent. Further, the, newly constructed wall 
at the breach was not proof against the enemy’s guns. 
The terms ojjered were therefore accepted and peace wm 
purchased by the cession of Berar. 

Thus was AhmMnagar, saved'in 15# al this battle of 
"'Standard of the , .Wte will grpdge the meed o|prhl^ 
to this heroic soul ,witi6t . 
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of men, so bravely resisted the army of the great 
Mogul ® Chaud Bibi proved by her conduct that not only 
Bajputs but Muslim women also could on occasions be 
the bravest of the brave 

The queen’s nephew, king Ibrahim of Bijapur. wished 
her to return But she had still work to do though of a 
different nature Chand Bibi so active m times of war, was 
no less so in times of peace She turned at once to heal 
the sore that afflicted the kingdom of Ahmadnagar The 
internal differences were made up for the time being, and, 
the administration was reformed New revenue survey 
and settlement was carried out and the revenue collected 
was more than ample 

But the inordinate desire of the ministers for personal 
aggrandizement, ..again proved fatal to the kingdom 
The queen had appointed one Mahomed Khan minister 
He showed his ingratitude to her by trying to undermine 
her authority , but with the help of the Bijapur army she 
overcame him and rendered him harmless. But he had 
invited Khan Khauan, Akbar’s famous general, to come 
and assist him — a repetition of the same blunder that 
had brought about the first siege of Ahmadnagar Em- 
peror Akbar who was watching the disturbances in the south, 
now led in person an army for the conquest of Ahmad- 

Ohan^ Sultana’s position now was much weaker. There 
no allied troops to help her, after the crushing defeat 
'hlte Mogul; "'amy 'had' 'inflicted on Bijapur cavalry, which' 
had attemptad' 'to. ciedk “fhe‘ Mogul' advance.' 'Blany' of , 
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the tried generals of the queen were either dead or away. 
The Mogul General, Khan Khanan, with his experience 
of the first siege advised mnnng Though the fort had 
been thoroughly repaired and put in a position of defence, 
it was not proof against mines. Still preparations had 
been made for a siege of six months The queen, though 
despondent, from the beginning of the siege, did not 
fail m her duty of going fiom post to post cheering 
her people and animating them with confidence She was 
uiged by her faithful and loyal advisers to depart with the 
infant king from the fort, leaving it to the soldiery to hold 
out for a while with a view to an honourable peace But 
the queen would not desert her men to save her own life 
No doubt the safety of the young king would be jeopardised, 
but she would not be false to those that had trusted her 
“1 am prepared for death if it should come, but not for 
flight and dishonour”. Gome what might, she would not 
go but die with those who were jirepared to die for her. 

At last, when there was not the least hope of success, 
she in accordance with advice offered to her, proposed to 
hand over the fort to the besiegers on condition of the army 
being allowed to pass out with all their effects. But a traitor 
in the camp, tempted by Mogul gold, misrepresented h,cr 
to the people and proclaimed that she intended betraying 
them to the enemy. A temporary madness sciised the sol- 
diery, who in the heat of the excitement rushed tq the palace 
and Hamud Khan — so was the traitor's name — pia^e 
a mean attempt on th,e qlieen’t life and bis beh^aqf'p^ 
fell at his hands. 
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“^en the cloud of excitement passed away as suddenly 
as it had appeared, the fatal mistake was realized and the 
traitor was killed. But it was too late. Before Chand 
Bihi s proposal to surrender the fort could be sent to the 
enemy, the mines under the walls of the fort exploded and 
the huge Mogul army entered the fort Dreadful carnage 
ensued. The infant king was captured and sent to the 
fortress of Gwalior. 

Ahmadnagar was not finally subdued by this fighting 
till 1601, though Akbar gave it the rank of a ‘Suba’ of the 
Mogul Empire. But the memory of Chand Bibi still 
survives and will survive as long as admiration for great 
deeds survives in the human heart 
Auihonhes : — 

(1) Fenshta’s History (Urdu translation, Nawal 
Kishore Press) 

(2) History of the Great Moguls, Vol I. 

(3) Meadows Taylor’s ‘A noble queen’.. Kennedy. 

y 19. Nur Jahan Begum. 

The past history of India offers innunierable examples of 
noble heroism displayed by women The days before the 
advent of the British were full of incidents m which 
not only men but women of all communities to a greater 
or less extent participated and attracted the admiration 
of The names of Earaa, Chand Bibi and Dur- 

ghyala ,will' fremain imperishable in the pages of Indt&n 
HfStorif. V Htir Tahnn also one of .'snoh ^ ■wpmen ; i^'hef life 
vfm n s^riw ofi'h?toi4s ■and’adVentTW'esi ' 
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There is a halo of romance about lier birth 
as it did m a wild forest, when her parents m 
straitened circiimsl ances were on their wav to India Her 
birth the utter helplessness of her parents, her committal 
to the tender mercies of the dwellers of the forest, her 
rescue from certain death by a caravan, the recovery of 
the child by the parents, and her admission to the palace 
during Akbar's reign, need not detain us long here But 
it IS needful to mention here that vshe had the advantage 
in the palace, of all the instruction and training which was 
given to princesses Thus equi]>])ed she was ])repared to 
play a heroic part during Jahangir’s reign 

It was her marriage with Jahangir, an event fi aught with 
immense consequances for the empire, that gave wider scope 
for her activities. For, Nur Jahan became the emperor’s 
companion not only m the calm atmosphere of the capital 
but also m w^ars and out-door sports. She was a very 
skilful rider and one of the best musketeers orf her time. 
She invariably accompanied the emperor in his tours aiad 
campaigns and two or three incidents in which she distin- 
guished herself by her calmness, courage and skill are re* 
corded by Jahangir in his "'Tazak’", Oboe when he 
in camp, he relates, ''as the huntsmen had marked’ do'wn 
four tigers when two watches and three ‘^Ghatis’ had passed^ 
I went out to shoot them with my ladies. When the tigers 
^came in sight, Nur Jahwi Begum. that I would 
pid.er her, she would W1 the tiers' by.hw gun. J said/%t 
it he ,sd ! She hhot twp/tigW' ;^th ,&pt eaeb and knock* 
;ed ' over the ,otihir' 'the; twinjfeifap 
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-of the eye she deprived of life the bodies of four tigers tin-’ 
til now such shooting was never seen, that irom the top of 
an elephant and inside of a howdah six shots should be made 
and not one miss, so that the four beasts found no oppor- 
tunity to spring or move. As a reward for tins good shoot- 
ing I gave her a pair ot bracelets of diamonds worth one 
lakh of rupees and scattered a thousand 'Ashrafis' over 
hei ’’ A poet is said to have recited the impromptu couplet - 

‘ Though Mur Jahan be m torm a woman. 

In ranks of men she’s tiger slayer”. 

On another occasion, ^^'hen the emperor was in camp 
near Muttra it was represented to him that theie was in the 
neighbourhood a tiger that greatly troubled and injured 
the ryots and wav-farers Jahangir went out to shoot, 
hut as he had vowed that lie would not -^hoot anv living 
thing with his own hands — a vow made in the transient 
fit of religious emotion — Niir Jahan wEkS asked to shoot. 
*^An elephant” says Jahangir ^‘is not at ease when it smells 
a tiger, and is continually in movement, and with a gun 
from a litter is a verv difficult matter, in so much that Mirza 
Rustum’^, who after me is unequalled m shooting, lias se- 
veral times missed two or three shots from an elephant” 
Nur Jahan Begum” concludes the royal chronicler, 
'^so hit the tiger with one shot that it was immediately 
filled”. 

Jahan’s gifts were varied and many. ,To nature's 

t^bupteous endowment of sharp intelligence and shrewd 

I to , Kastttoi, tr«wiition myB that he aould, shoot 

a I hud in utter 'darbu^is ot ^%ht, mrely Its souhd,. 
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comm OB sense was added a training and instruction ot a 
very higli order ; and^ indeed ^^Slie was remarkable for 
ker accomplislimeiits and her abilities’ k Bhe could com- 
pose extemjiore verses with great facility and^had acquired 
great skill in music, painting, einbroideiy, not to “peak of 
shooting and riding 

It was by these, and by no personal beauty P'or she 
was no longer young in 1610 and Indian widows of thirty- 
four are usually wndows indeed”) that she captured Jahangir. 
It IS not surprising, therefore, tliat her influence over the 
emperoi was as great as tbc most ambitious of her sex could 
desiie Evidences oi this influence are commonly adduced 
in books on history, and c^uflicc it to say here tha.t Jahangir 
“took no stej) witlioiit consulting her, and on every affair 
ill which she took an interest her will was law This con- 
fidence was well-merited, for there was no political or ad- 
ministrative problem which she could not successfully tackle. 

Muhammad Hadi, who completed Jahangir’s memoirs, 
writes “Nur Jahan won golden opinions from all people. 
She was liberal and just to all who begged for her support. 
She was a refuge to all sulferers ; helpless girls were married 
at the expense of her private purse and thousands were 
grateful for her generosity’*. To all these qualities of heady 
heart and hand /add a very fine aesthetic taste and we ' get 
a type of Indian wmmanhood so grand and bo admirable* 

Her releasing Jahangir feom daptivity or -perchance death, 
^reveals her in true lights' We, , find here' a wom^n completely 
,, She k 
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devoted to her husband and of courage equal to any occa- 
Sion. There was in the emperor^s service a general ot tried 
mettle by name Mahabat Khan He fell into the queen^s 
disfavour aird historians are not agreed as to its cause. 
He was accused of excesses m Bengal and called to 
the court to show cause why he should not be punished, 
Mahabat scented danger and knew that the charges were 
lodged by the queen. He, therefore, marched with 5,000 
Rajputs and seized the emperor at an opportune moment 
when on the point of crossing the river Behat (Hydaspes), 
he was separated from his guard. Nur Jahan apprised of this, 
disguised herself, entered a common palanquin, and crossed 
the bridge unhindered by the Rajputs who were stationed 
to guard it Once on the other side of the river, she sum- 
moned all the Emperor’s Generals and arraigned them thus : 
^^TMs has all happened on account of your neglect and stu- 
pid arrangements ; what never entered into the imagina- 
tion of any one has come to pass, and now you stand stricken 
with shame for your conduct before God and man. You 
must do your best to repair this evil and advise what course 
to pursue”. Then they all vowed to save their master 
from captivity The bridge had been burnt down. But 
she could not be daunted Early morning marshalling her 
husband’s army she attempted to ford the river and rescue 
Jahangir. ''A scene of universal tumult and confusion 
followed ; the ford was choked with horses and elephants ; 
sorne fell and were trampled under foot , others sank in 
the pools and were unable to regain the shore ; aridimumberB 
plunged into the river and ran the chance of making good 
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their passage or being swept away by the stream The 
most serious attack was directed on Nnr Jahaii ; her elephant 
was surrounded by a number of Rajputs ; her guards were 
overpowered and cut down at its feet , balls and arrows 
fell thick round her howdah, and one of the latter wounded 
the infant daughter of Shahryar (her grand-daughter) "who 
was seated m her lap At length her driver was killed ; 
and her elephant having received a cut on the proboscis 
dashed into the river and soon sank in deep water and was 
carried down the stream. x\fter several plunges it swam 
out and reached the shore, where Nur Jahan was sur- 
rounded by her women, who came shrieking and lamenting 
and found her howdah stained with blood, and herself busy 
extracting the arrow and dressing up the wound of the in- 
fant The bold attempt failed , and at last helpless, she 
insisted on sharmg her husband’s captivity. But this was 
not long By her tact she won over the army and Mahabat 
submitted. 

Fur Jahan’s active life began with her marriage with 
Jahangir and ended with his death. Though she survived 
her royal consort for twenty years, tjiey were days of rigid 
seclusion, and at last m 1^6 she was gathered with thC' 
dead by her hushand^s side at Lahore^ in the ManSolenni,, 
winch she had -oonstmcted m her life time, 

Authorities : — 

(1) 'Memoirs of Jahangir”^ translated ’ by Eoger an4 
Beveridge. 

(S) .BUiot’s'Historf ^ : 
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(3) Gabiieile Frestmgs ^'Wlien kings rode to Delhi h 

(4) Dr Allen India, ancient and modern 


20. Abdur Razzak of Golkonda. 

Aurangzkb^s siege of Golkonda was the occasion for the 
display of much heroism on both sides At first Abul 
Hasan, the king of Golkonda, sent to Aiirangzeb his over- 
tures for peace, but when these were i ejected, he had no 
alternative but to fight. The Mogul army took ground 
at gun-shot distance from Golkonda and began their siege 
of operations Abul Hasan had 40 or 50 thousand horse 
outside the walls with whom the Moguls had frequent 
encounters, while the sharj) fire of guns and rockets was 
kept up from fortifications Some distinguished ofiicers of 
Aurangzeb’s array and many men were lost on both sides 
Day by day and week by week the approaches to the fort 
were pushed forward under the direction of Ghaziuddin 
Vivoz Jang, the commander of the Mogul force. But 
these operations were resisted with great daring by the 
besieged under the command of Abdur Razzak, who was 
the real hero of the occasion. What added immensely 
to the difficulties of the task of the defenders was the un- 
faithfulness of some of the Musalman nobles of the garrison. 
After one sharp encounter in which the sally of the garrison 
driven back with loss, some of the nobles at once de- 
serted the cause of Abul Hasan as being a desperate, one 
and wehh over to the besiegers. ^ Aurangzeb of course was 
not the man to sniss this opportunitv of '.'sOwito' Seeds 
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of dissension in the enemvA camp He granted to the 
deserters suitable mansabs and titles and they on their part 
exerted themselves to the utmost tor the reduction of the 
fortress Of all the nobles of Abul Hasan, the one who 
never forsook him until the fall of the place and who 
sacrificed his very life for his master was the heroic 
Abdur Razzak, — '' Alone among the faithless, faithful only 
he^^ 

The siege was protracted for a long time and from the 
immense stores of ammunition in the fortress, an unmter- 
mitting discharge was kept up night and day from the gates 
and towers and walls, of cannon balls, bullets, rockets and 
other fiery missiles The smoke arising from this constant 
firing removed the distinction of day and night The as- 
sailants however were equally obstinate and rose to the full 
height of the occasion. In the course of a month and some 
days their lines were carried up to the very edge of the ditch 
that went round the walls of the fort and orders were issued 
for filling it up It IS said Aurangzeb himself sewed the 
seams of the first cotton bag to be filled with earth and thrown 
into the moat. High mounds were raised and heavy guns 
Were placed upon them and pomted against the fortte^s. 
Their heayy fine greatly harassed the defenders, feut what 
added to* the troubles of the besiegers was the e:atreirie 
scarcity and dearness of grain and fodder within; the city 
and the pinch, Was felt by all the rich txxmy while ,the misery 
ofi the < poor and *th^' 'needy was.mde^tohable, At the ^arnc- 
tune the Mar4tha^;/^^l^^ rpund'tW; 

'ti^^enal fnrees cdt' 'the hi 
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at last broke out in the Mogul army and carried off many 
men* Others unable to bear the pangs of hunger and 
wretchedness went over to Abul Hasan and some even 
treacherously rendered aid to the besiegers in order to get 
out of their perilous position somehow Thus the desertions 
no both sides counterbalanced each other Aurangzeb soon 
saw that the siege could not be protracted long It had 
already lasted three months, when it was resolved to make 
a final and desperate attempt to take the place by surprise 
by night by means of scaling ladders and ropes. A few 
brave soldiers did indeed succeed in ascending the ram- 
parts, But the barking of a dog gave the alarm and the 
defenders rushed to the walls and soon despatched those 
who had got to the top They also threw down the ladders 
and so made an end of those who were mounting Others 
opened fire When the leaders of the storming party gam- 
ed the summit of the ramparts, one of Aurangzeb’s servants 
ran off to report their success without waiting to see the 
result of the enterpnse, Auxangzeb on receivmg this re- 
|>6rt ordered the drums of victory to be beaten and even 
ordered dut his royal equipage and State dress. Next 
day spies reported that Abul Hasan gave the dog a gold 
collar and plated chain and other ornaments and ordered that 
the dog should be kept chained near to himself. To add 
;io the obstacles of the besiegers, heavy rain feE for three 
dhys and destroyed many of their works. Thus natere her- 
seethed to' oo-operate wrth the enemy^ who 
'theit ,eputag© doubled and made a ',sc^e m M 

%liich they ^orW hatnc,^Wlted mm took 
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prisoners some of the imperial army. Abul Hasan treated 
his prisoners with due honour and hospitality. To prevent 
any slaughter of the Musalmans, he even offered terms 
to Aurangzeb But Aurangzeb treated them with con- 
tempt and replied — 

If Abdur Razzak does not repudiate my authority, 
he must come to me with clasped hands or he must be 
brought bound before me I will then consider what 
comsideration I can show to him.” 

He also issued orders for the preparation of 50,000 bags 
of cotton and for other materials for carrying on the siege 
and filhng up the moat Afterwards a triple mine was 
driven under the bastion of the fortress and charged with 
gunpowder. Orders were also given that a force should 
be collected in the lines as if about to make an attack upon 
the imdermined work, so that the enemy might observe 
this and assemble his men there. The mines were then 
to be fired. Abdur Razzhk, however, observing thi^ gave 
orders for countermming. His men pushed their work with 
such skill that th^ drew the powder and match from one 
mine aiid poiifed Water into the other two. When the 
indperial troops collected for the assaiilt and the signhl wq-e 
given, only one mine explbded blowing up the external part 
of the bastion which did more' injury to the besie^ete than to 
the besieged For the pbWder dn the inner Side of the bas- 
tion was already eitracted dr spoiled by Water. The gar- 
rison took this oppdrtuhity' of fiaateMg i sally with ' greai 
'Sttiieesd The second 'siiJhe W&'’yso in, a sittninii*' 
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way and thousands of stones that were hurled into the air 
only fell upon the heads of the besiegers Aurangzeb was 
very much incensed at the ill-success of the siege and or- 
dered the assault to be made under his own eyes There 
was great valour shown. But again Nature helped the other 
Hide A storm of wind and ram arose and the besiegers 
were forced to fall back The garrison made a timely sally 
to take possession of the trenches, spiked the heavy guns 
on the mounting of which immense money and labour had 
been expended and carried away all that was portable. They 
pulled out of the moat, the logs of wood and the many thou- 
sands of bags of earth which had been used to fill it up and 
used them to repair the breaches made by the mines The 
third mine was sprung m the presence of Aurangzeb, but 
when fire was applied nothing resulted 

At last something else came to the assistance of Aurang- 
zeb more than the courage and obstinacy of his men. Trea- 
son succeeded where heroism failed. Money and promises 
sometimes help to break down bastions more easily than 
mines and assaults One of the nobles of Abul Hasan made 
secret overtures to Aurangzeb when the siege had lasted 
full eight months against a city that was doubly fortified 
by external means of defence as well as internal m mn% 
the heroic spirit of the defenders. But there was a black 
sheep m the fold. The traitor agreed to open one of the 
gates of the city fpr the admission of the enemy. Aurang** 
ze)|)i freqtien% tried this shady method to corrupt Abdupi: 
with promises pf. hophtur. and pth^er iregel 
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but that noble, taking no heed of his own interest and life, 
in a most contemptuous manner exhibited the emperor’s 
letter to the men in his bastion and tore it to pieces in their 
presence, and sent his own message by the spy who had 
brought it to say that he would fight to the death like the 
horsemen who fought with Imam Husain at Karbala. The 
besieged continued to show great resolution in pushing on 
the siege They cast into the ditches thousands of bags 
filled with dirt and rubbish and thousands of carcasses of 
animals and men who had perished during the operation. 
Several times the assailants climbed up to the top of the walls, 
but were discomfited by the vigilance of the besieged. At 
last after a siege of eight months and ten days, the place 
was reduced not by force of sword and spear but by force 
of something else. In the last watch of a dark night, not 
darker than the traitor’s heart, at a signal from one of the 
garrison, a handful of besiegers entered the fortress by means 
of ladders Then they went to the gate and opened it, 
raising the cry of victory. The moment this was heard 
by Abdur Eazzak, he sprang upon his horse without a saddle, 
with sword m one hand, a shield in the other and acpom- 
pamed by 10 or 12 followers rushed to the open gate through 
which the imperial forces were pouring in. Although hia 
followers were dispersed, he alone, like a drop of t^ter 
falling into the sea or an atom of dust struggling in the rays 
of the sim, threw himself upon the advancing foe and foughli 
with inconceivable fury and desperation, shouting that he 
would %ht to ^ the death , for' Ahid ' Emu. 'Every step' -he 
adyanoed, thousands ; of sw<yds.,W^ W»ied. 
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received so many wounds from swords and spears that there 
was hardly any whole space in his body from top to toe 
The horse carried him to a garden near by, where he lay 
helpless till his own men, hearing of this, came and dressed 
his wounds When Auiangzeb however came to know 
of his condition, he at once ordered that two surgeons, one 
a European and the other a Hindu, should be sent to attend 
the wounded man and they were instructed to make daily 
reports ol the patient’s health to Aurangzeb The emper- 
or also publicly made a remark that if Abul Hasan had 
possessed only one more servant devoted like Abdur Razzak, 
it would have taken much longer time to subdue the fortress 
The surgeons reported that he had had nearly seventy wounds 
besides the many wounds upon wounds which could not 
he counted. After several days’ treatment, when there 
was a hope of recovery, Aurangzeb sent a message to him 
in which he expressed his desire to grant honours to his sons. 
The only reply which that devoted and peerless hero sent 
to the message was that, if he should be ever capable of ser- 
vice, he felt that no one who had eaten the salt of Abiil 
HasW and had thriven on his bounty could enter the 
service of Aurangzeb. 

[Elliot’s History of India as told by her own historians]. 


21. Sivaji. 

Tm histfcy ot India sho'ws how in the making pf the cith 
tnre'.A#' ciyilfeation’ of % .obnntty, al conitfe 
have'^beeh' tqi i^lay^'their ‘p#t ;»'d their 
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own contributions No single province can claim the mo- 
nopoly of making that history The centre of life has changed 
from province to province, and the w^hole mass has been 
vitalized by the peculiar inspiration of each The home of 
the earliest Vedic culture was between the Indus and the 
Saraswati, the Ganga aud the Yamuna. In the next age, 
it was in the middle country, the whole land of Kurukshetra 
and Madhyadesa The Vedic culture migrated eastwards 
towards Videha, Kosala and Kasi Magadha became the 
headquarters of the Hindu civilization of the historical 
period that opens with the Sisunagas. the Nandas and the 
Mauryas Then it was the turn of the south to play its 
part in the making of India and thus arose the Andhras. 
After a time the centre of Indian life shifts towards the far 
north Peshaw'ar becomes the great focus of Indian cul- 
ture and politics under the Kushan king, Kanishka, who, 
though a foreigner, was completely assimilated by the coun- 
try he conquered. The life of Hinduism was dead in one 
province only to revive m another. Phoenix-like, it vfm 
rising from its ashes with renewed youth and vitality. It 
seems as if the characteristic Hindu theory of re-birth and 
re-incamation is as true of nations as of individuals. Bilier- 
eiitly located were, the hf e-centres of India under the Maui!- 
yas, the Kushans, the Guptas or under Harshavardhiana 
or Puhkeship. Even during the darkest days of the early 
Muhammadan invasions, the genius of the race chose its own 
places where it naight utter itself and oyetcorq© opposition. 
The nse a-nd growth' qf dh!»’''Viittyanaga*-e»pite £ro?a','|W 
capital on the banks of Thuij(g9>hhjt»!^a' lio*#' ‘If 
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tlie Tinextiiiguislied vitality of the Hindu race and of its 
virile civilization. But it seemed as if the race reached 
its doom at the fateful battle of Talikota in 1565 which spelt 
the final overthrow of that mighty political organization 
of the Hindus There was however soon to be seen another 
great re-birth of tlie nation At a centre somewhat more 
northern, the fall of Vijayanagar was completely avenged 
by the peace that Sivaji dictated to Bijapur ]ust a hundred 
years later in 1665, and by his establishment of a new Hindu 
Empire with its capital Raigad. 

This new Hindu power, it may be said, owed its origin 
chiefly to the opportunities afforded by the Muhammadan 
kings of the Deccan. The Deccan, under the several Muham- 
madan States, gave full scope to the Hindus which was of 
the greatest possible advantage to the growth of the Ma- 
ratta nation. In Bijapur service flourished the mam bran- 
ches of the Maratta nobility, the Mores, the Nimbalkars 
of Phaltan, the G-horpades, and the Daphles , in the services 
of Ahmadnagar flourished the Jadavs and the Bhonsles who 
gave Siva]i to India 

The task of organizing a people of peasants into a nation 
of warriors and giving a definite political mission to work 
but 18 of no ordinary kind. It has been given to very few 
individuals in the history of the human race to be the mak6r8 
bf fheir people or to create new nations, Sivaji whs tin- 
ofio of these few. He was literally the imakbr of 
;hbe l4aratta wtiony and'hin' talbu-ts' weE Whpted 
‘ to fefe tabk- 
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The truth of the poet’s saying ‘'childhood shows the man^ 
as morning shows the day” was very well proved m tho 
case of Sivajij whose early career contained within itself 
the seeds of his future greatness But the greatness of the 
hoy was due as much to his native potentialities as to the 
environment and induences that surrounded him. The 
circumstances surrounding the very birth and boyhood 
of Sivaji are hardly less evtraoidmary and romantic than 
those marking the earty life of the great emperor Akbar, 
who was born m the inhospitable desert of Sindh at Amarkot, 
when his discrowned father was a fugitive for his very life. 
There are several stories current in which it is stated that 
the boy was so called, because he was believed to be an 
incarnation of the God Siva. The Shedgavkar Bakhar 
relates how when Rhahji w^as too much engrossed m the 
military duties entrusted to him by his chief, Malik Ambar 
of Abmadnagar, to pay his wife much conjugal attention, 
he dreamt that a mango fruit w’^as put m his hand by a Hindu 
saint with the words, "Share the fruit with your wife and 
you will become the father of a son, who will be the incar- 
nation of the God Siva. You must never force him to sa- 
lute a' Mnsalman’ and after his twelfth year, you must leaye 
him free to act as he pleato Shahji, it is said, ' ay^okd , 
from his dream tO' find the mango fruit in his hand. ' ‘fhe* ^ 
boy thus born was accordingly called Sivaji. fe 
born at a time when his father by his 'refi|sal to join the^ 
Moguls incurred' 'their bitter hostility* , Skaji was bmn;' 
in the fort of Savi^jd ' wher^ hii mothir ,had been 
Bhahji when he had 'tiom'OovrMtabid# 
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was being invested by the Mogul forces. After varying 
fortunes Sliah]i made peace with. Shah Jehan and returned 
to his employment at Bijapur. 

Siva]i was now a lad of ten years, but even at this early 
age, he showed signs of what his future career was to be 
at the court of Adil Shah He is said to have made a public 
protest when he saw some Musalman butchers driving 
cattle to the slaughter-house , and he also refused to bow 
' to the king of Bijapur in the manner required by the eti- 
i quette of the court. In all this, we may take it that the 
boy was instigated by his mother, a proud, patriotic and 
determined woman, who is said to have refused to allow 
Sivaji to be married at Bijapur, dest the Muhammadans 
might defile the ceremony by their presence’ Shahji, 
afraid lest his unruly boy might rum his future prospects, 
was obliged to send him with his mother out of Bijapur to 
his fief of Poona and Supa 

His life at Poona was a turning point in Sivaji’s career 
and character The real maker of Sivaji was the trusted 
Brahman officer, Dadaji Konadev, whom his father ap- 
pointed to the management of the estates Poona pro- 
vided for the young boy the most congenial atmosphere 
for his wholesome growth on the lines required for the mis- 
sion, he was horn to execute. It was, however, then a barren 
wdd^mess, heing included in the general devastation in- 
flicted flipou the, entire ^I?eocan by the , constant wa^s, bet^e^ 
Ahpi^dn^ar hud Bijapur,; ^ betw©»' the ^ Bi|ap'Ujr 'thq 
Ifoguls,' between, ^aftd/^hal^Ji BhahfiV 
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private fief was practically depopulated. It was indeed a 
difficult problem to revive tlie estate. But Jijibai and 
Dadaji Konadev rose supenor to all difficulty by tbeir sbeer 
ability and under their efficient adniinistration the fief was 
revived by attracting cultivators from the hills through 
the ofier of rent-free lands Crops were secured against 
robbers and free-booters by arming bands of these hill men 
It was under such conditions that the boy Biva]i was reared 
up He had had already enough experience of haidships 
When separated from his father’s protection, he had to live 
for years hidden in woods and caves to avoid capture The 
pictures of Sivaji that have come down to us depict a lace 
that speaks elocjuently of the troubles bravely borne and 
dangers triumphantly surmounted 

His early education under Dada]i Konadev laid the 
foundation of his future greatness. Poona itself was then 
a great centre of Brahnaamoal learning, where the boy lived, 
moved and had his being m the atmosphere of a rigid, un- 
compromising and aggressive Hinduism. The boy was 
specially fed upon the stones and teachings of noted saints 
of Bandhatiinr and upon the tales of BMma the atrofig^ 
of the archer Arpina, of the chivalrous courage of Yudhfe‘* 
tira or upon the wise saymgs of Bhishma, conveying the 
highest lessons in war, statesmanship and Government, 
Over and above tks wns’tfie strong influence of his mother. 
‘^^The hand that .robks -hhe cradle rules the world. 
separated from hm hnfcband* and’ her eldest son, obnOehtrat-' 
ed ai- her afetetion '"u|>on "Shveji lOf who#e ^ tender ’ 
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constantly impressed the memory of his illustrious pedigree 
by which he could claim descent both from the Yadavas 
of Devagiri and the Ranas of Udaipur. She also recited 
to him the Puranas with their marvellous feats of war and 
daring. One of the most romantic stones of his career 
describes how at the risk of his life, Sivaji once stole through 
the Musalman lines into the heart of his enemy’s camp 
at Poona to listen to a Katha 

Besides his religious up-bringing, Sivaji was given the 
best possible military framing by Dadaji Konadev. He 
gathered round him a band of noble companions who became 
afterwards his trusted friends and co-workers m his sacred 
cause With these companions Sivaji embarked upon 
long wanderings which gave him that intimate geographical 
knovdedge of his country which was one of the chief causes 
of his success He wandered for days together through 
the Krishna valley, through the forests on the banks of the 
Koyna along the winding course of the Indrayam, dr fol- 
lowed the Bhima river to its source upon the shaggy sides 
•of mighty Bhimashankar, until he knew evety. mch of the 
Deccan hills and how to find his way through the tangled 
maze of jungle and ravme and precipice from the ghats to 
the Konkan. Among his companions were also the hill- 
men called Mavhs , these were passionately fond of their 
yming ma^er whom they took with them on their httntdng 
ex^dditiohs, ; taught him to. ride and shoot and, mid® an 
of him in file we 'of words' and da^^,.edidmon;in 
the DettJaif,'' ‘Thtis- stepng’, 'boy, had 
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already acquired, the trammg and the talent which might 
enable him to achieve the mission of his life. But what 
was that mission to be Siva]i was now 18 years of age 
and it was now time for him to know his mission and devote 
himself consciously to its realization 

The determination of the mission of his life shows the 
stufi of which Sivaji was made. There were indeed several 
alternative courses open to him But the one that he finally 
selected shoves the nobility of his soul, a moral heroism 
that deliberately rejected the broad and Howery path of 
easy life and chose the moie thorny ones. This most import- 
ant aspect ol his career and character has been so well 
expressed by Messrs Kincaid and Parasnis that it is better 
to quote their actual words ’ — 

^‘Like some of the barons of the time, he could live 
on Shahji’s estates, amuse his leisure with strong drink, 
fill his zenana with the rustic beauties of the neighbourhood 
and perform just as military service as would enable him 
to retain such fiefs as he might inherit from his father. But 
to the son of Shahji and the grandson of Maloji, such a 
life probably never afforded much temptation. The second 
course was that favoured hy Dadaji Konadev He ooUld 
go to Bqapur, join the king’^s service as a suborclihate of 
Shahji as Sambhaji had done and with him rise to a high 
place among the factious nobles wfie surrounded 'Muhammad - 
Adil Shah. But , Siva ji. was well a^War^'otthe weakness uf 
the Bijapur ©ouernmeUt. ' He knew that- behind ’the ghtt^'-of 
the court, thete wai ^aste, -mfeinanage^^^wt and 
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At Bijapur, ]ust as there had been at Abmadiiagar there 
was constant and furious rivalry between the Deccan and 
the foreign parties Either faction, in order to gratify 
private spite, were prepared to call in the Moguls and rum 
their country. Sivaji realized that sooner or later a house 
so divided must fall a prey to the disciplined Moguls, whose 
forces were led by royal princes, who were among the first 
captains of the time A third course open to Sivaji was 
to seek his fortune at Delhi The son of Shah]i Bhonsle 
would no doubt have received a high post in the Mogul 
army. There his natural gifts would certainly have won 
him most honourable distinction But to adopt this course 
would have been to desert his country and to stand by, while 
Aurangzeb’s armies enslaved the Indian peoples and in- 
sulted their religion from Bhima to Rameswaram There 
was yet another course open to the young noble and that 
was to attempt the liberation of the Maratta nation. It 
was a well-nigh hopeless task. After three centuries of 
slavery, the wish for freedom was all but dead and lived, 
if at all, in a few hill tracts m the Mawal and the Konkan. 
He could expect no aid from other Maratta nobles. All 
that the Ghorpades, the Mores, the Manes, the Sawants 
and others aspired to, was their own advancement at court 
or the enlargement of their fiefs at the expense of 
their neighbours Without resource, he must raise 

an army He must inspire it *by his own w:ords ai^ 
acts with high ideals. He must figlit against his 
relatives ,apd countrymen. He,; mu^t. mop, charges 
-;ohpges 'of oonAptj; - , lu the>u4 
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lie would most likely see his hopes shattered, his friends 
butchered and himself condenmed to a cruel and hngering 
death Yet this was the course which Siwaji resolved to 
adopt. He did so, not wuth the rash ])resum}ition of youth, 
hut after deep deliberate thought, after long discussion with 
the friends of his boyhood, with Dada]i Konadev and 
with his mother Jijibai Having once adopted it he never 
swerved from it until his wmrk w'as done. More than 2,600 
years before, three immortal Goddesses had called on an- 
other eastern prince to decide questions similar to those 
which now confronted Sivaji But far other than that 
of Pans was the judgment of Shahji’s son He turned 
aside from the rich promises of Hera and the voluptuous 
smiles of Aphrodite and w'lthout a single backward glance 
placed the golden fruit in the hands of Pallas Athene”. 

But the heroic spirit of Sivaji was shown as much in the 
choice of his mission as in its execution. What helped 
him most to adhere firmly to the great object of his life 
was the then political environment of Northern India under 
the rule of the emperor Aurangaeb. Aurangzeb came to 
the throne with peculiar conceptions of hjs duties and df 
his position. He honestly regarded himself as the missionary 
of his faith, the agent of his prophet, and to that oapaei% 
was deliberately subordinated his capacity as emperor. 
His religion determined and dominated his politics, fle 
devoted the vast resources of his empire and the power 
and dignity of his exalted posita^on to tihe propagation di 
.'ihts'dwn special faiHi at, dos'fc of, all o%ei faitifea, ,'He 
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was essentially a man of principle With, him there (.ould 
be no temporising or compromise for the sake of mundane 
matters, as was the case with his predecessor, Akbar Thus 
he spared neither himself nor others Severely puritanic 
and austere in his habits, the most moral and temperate 
of all Musalman kings, Aurangzeb was driven by the 
sincerity and earnestness of his religious convictions to be 
one of the greatest oppressors of men. He deliberately 
rejected the easier |)aths of conciliatory statesmanship by 
which Akbar was able to organize an empire, winning over 
its most powerful enemies, the Rajputs and other Hindu 
peoples But with Aurangzeb, the adoption of that policy 
was nothing less than sacrilege He had thus no hesitation 
in ruthlessly rejecting the policy that built the Mogul 
Empire and consciously adopting one that would destroy 
it, His ascension to the throne meant a declaration of a 
holy war against all non-Islamic faiths The challenge 
was accepted by the Hindu world, because by that time 
it had found the man who was quite up to it. In fact, the 
sacredness and supreme urgency of Sivaji's chosen mission 
began to possess his soul with greater and greater force 
with the growing materiahzation of the ultimate aims and 
schemes designed by the emperor Aurangzeb against the 
indigenous religions of the country. Two great faiths were 
abotit to engage m a deadly struggle for supremacy- The 
war beh^^eOn Aurangzeb and Sivaji was not a war between 
t#0 individuals, but between two different cultures and 
- tahgi^Ons ^ of' ‘ which ' ' they were the ' - representatiw^^ 
ih th^'proseotitibm'Mh^ ^inteion,; Sivaji* Waa sustained 
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and driven by the dynamic force of religion. His enthu- 
siasm was fed from spiritual sources and not simply by the 
mere mundane motives of gaimng power and pelt His 
own teacher, at the time of his death, imparted to him the 
parting message that he should strike a blow for his country’s 
freedom, ‘for the temples, the Brahmans and the sacred 
kine’ and his own battle-cry was "Har-Har Mahadev,’ 
because, practically he was acting as the defender of his 
faith 

It was in the year 1646 that Sivaji took the very step 
tow'ards the accomplishment of his life work by the seizure 
of Torana without blood-shed with a following of about a 
thousand men. The boldness of this act captivated the 
imagination of the youth of Poona and the neighbourhood, 
although it was against the opinion of his teacher Dadaji 
Konadev. Sivaji, however, had his mother’s full support 
in this daring enterprise and, what is more important, the 
support of his own conscience, which inspired him with the 
belief Hiat he was the trustee of a divme task Soon after 
this event Dadaji Konadev was on his death-bed when he 
sent for Sivaji, and far from dissuading him, he advised him 
to prosecute his plans of mdependenoe and preserve the tem- 
ples of Hindus from violation. The injunction of his teachet 
confirmed Sivaji in his designs and tended materia% 
raise his character m the eyes of the public. To the fort 
of Torana, he added the forts of Singed and Purandha*, 
so jslmfc by the end of, 164i;r he made^ 

■'njiaetier pf the, Poona Aietw#t,/'imtdhing'iaiijd' crouKteig 
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the wild tiger of his own mountain valleys, until he had 
stolen into a situation from whence he could at once spring 
on his prey’ 

Siva]! now made his southern frontier sate , but he needed 
money to push forward his designs. Very soon an oppor- 
tunity presented itself to him for supplying his need The 
Bijapur Governor ot Kalyan sent the Government rents 
of his charge to Byapiir, with an escort of hill-men As 
the guards with their carts were winding their w^ay through 
the Konkan, Sivaji with a body of 300 horse, pounced 
upon them, overthrew the guards and made himself master 
of the treasure Such an act was, of course, a declaration 
of open war with Bijapur, for which he was already prepar- 
ing himself He followed up this daring raid by a surprise 
attack on the neighbouring forts of which he took no less 
than nine In all these enterprises Sivaji’s method was 
to liberally reward gallantry and make ample provision 
j for the families of the fallen houses. This genbrosity greatly 
impressed the Mavlis whose dread of Muhammadans wks 
absolutely extinguished Soon after this, one pf Sivaji’s 
officers attacked the city of Kalyan itself and captured 
the Governor and his family This event marks the be- 
ginning of Sivaji’s career as the champion of Hinduism 
in tihe Hecoan. It created a great stir among the people 
VkO i^Peie tired of alien rule, fox which Sivaji offered them 
Hin'ltw* possible administration. The result was that fort 
’ aNr OpmOd its ^tes to him add the vhofeof the 'Kon- 
' k^h WM “Ooptt 'Wafls' of tita, ftfarat^i/ 'Ibjcts ''wMoh 
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refused to surrender, were surprised by stratagems In the 
rainy season in the Ghats, houses had to be protected by 
a heavy coating of thatch and before the monsoon set in, 
long lines of lull men, carrying bundles of grass and other 
thatching material were to be seen climbing u]) the hill to 
the fortress gates. Sivaji smuggled compames of Maulis 
with the weapons concealed m their bundles among the 
hill men , and by this stratagem the forts were taken bv 
surprise About this time Bivaji got from a Hindu his 
famous Bhavani sword, with a fine Genoese blade per- 
fectly tempered, which seldom left his side afterwards. 
While all this aggression was going on, the public respect 
for Sivaji was growing owing to the nobility of his cha- 
racter The captured Muhammadan Governor of Kalyan 
was permitted free passage to Bijapur, while his beautiful 
daughter-in-law, who was presented to Sivaji was sent back 
by him, with every sign of respect, to her relations. Throu gh , 
out his career, Sivaji was never found wantii^ in his chivalry 
towarda wojnen 


As , has been, already stated, the plunder of Bijapwr 
teeasare and the eaptuie t)i Kalyan were |®a(0tiea% ofuir 
vaJent to ^ opoa, |ieelaEation of war by Sivaji agdhiah 
^Bi}ap«. Bijapur ms not at this time abk to 'tlM 

'cbaiknfte, of &va^ on . account of Auraaigznlbt’s 
apinsfethe two 'SMaJhloiigs of Golkcai4s.'and When, 

fte news of Jehan’ft, ilineas,, raise -fie-! 

si^ of.Bijapdr apd^ masbh ‘,jppsfjia<ste, ,totwird« the nocljh:- 
to,8«|!«e,the. 
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felt themselves free to take the final steps towards the 
overthrow of Siva]i. The young king ot Bijapur, on the 
advice of his mother, called on the nobles of his court to 
volunteer for the command of an army destmed to destroy 
Sivaji and his followers. The first to step forward and 
answer this call was Afzul Khan, a man of great stature and 
strength, who had a fairly good knowledge of the typography 
of the country where he had to fight The king gladly accept- 
ed his services and despatched him at the head of a fine army 
composed of 12 thousand horse and well-equipped with 
cannon, stores and ammunition The aim of this expedition 
was firstly to take Siva]i dead or ahve, and in case of failure, 
to recover all his recent conquests from Bqapur. The ill- 
fated Afzul Khan uttered his vain boast that he would not 
only take Sivaji prisoner, but would make him ride on his 
own horse to Biiapur. Afzul Khan set out on his expedition 
from Bijapur tn 1659 and his first plan was to turn Sivaji s 
southern fortress by a wide flanking march. He, therefore 
marched almost due north from Bijapur to Tuljapur. This 
was, and is still, the favourite shrine of the Goddess Bha 
vam, especially dear to the Bhonsle family. But, for tha 
vety reason, Afzul Khan resolved to desecrate it. The priest 
of the temple, anticipating the evil designs of the Moslen 
General, had moved the image of the Goddess to a place o 
,saf«ty‘ before his arrival at the shnne. Thus, thwarted i 
hi Afzill Khan, out of vengeance, had a cow alaughl 

ei^ and its/ blood sprinkled thronghotit tha temple! 

Ifi'. the, Sivaji, ;as“a'prBpktatteh;. tl 
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advance of Afzul Kliaii, took up liis position ironi l»aigadl 
to Jaoli, where the physical difficulties of the country would 
be of advantage to him ui meeting the enemy’s attack Afzul 
Khan also altered his line of march desecrating the tem])lcs 
on the way and exasperating the feelings of the Hindus, 
lie finally encamped at Wai where he amused himself by 
preparing a cage tor Sivaji’s confinement , while, at the 
same time, he sent an invitation to Sivaji to come to a 
conference with him The leal meaning oi this proposal 
was, however, obtained bv Sivaji through the chief of his 
secret service, who, disguised as a fakir, made his way mto 
Afzul Khan’s camp and heard him boast that he meant 
to entrap Sivaji On the arrival of Afzul Khan’s envoy,. 
Krishna]! Bhaskar at Pratapagad, Sivaji took him, as 
Hindu mto his confidence and implored !um to swear, by 
all that a Hindu held holy, as to the real intentions of the 
Khan Krishna] i yielded to his earnestness and informed 
him of the Khan’s intended treachery. Sivaji wanted to 
meet stratagem by stratagem He sent a formal invitation 
to Afzul Khan to meet him at Pratapagad a fortnight later. 
This would give him the time needed to prepare a road 
along which the Bijapur General and his army should 
uususpectingly. The villagers oo^opetated with Sivaji, 
'aud through the forest a -vride road along ' ‘f;hJoh' 
Sivaji placed ample/ stores of food.^ 'At, till© same time Ke 
posted men throughout the jungle along ^de of tfc© toad s<^ 
that, the movements of tim'epemjr hiight be carefully notioed^^ 
Ip- the meanwhiiei -Sivajft mesflife ;Was deliver^d^ Iby 
enVoy Stiitoiali’fc idSoMM-'. wordaiw'*' 
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“Tlie king is timid He dare not come to you for 
tke interview. If you but go to Jaoli and assure him 
of your protection, you will easily induce him to return 
with you to Bi]apur ” 

Aizul Khan, with his faith unshaken in his troops and in 
his own heroism, sent word accepting Sivaji’s invitation 
As the Muhammadan historian, Khafi Khan, well puts it - 
“The angel of doom led him by the collar to his fate 

When the due date arrived Atzul Khan marched towards 
the appomted place of the meeting dnding on the way ample 
provisions for his troops, who advanced gaily, little know- 
ing that thousands of hostile eyes were watching them from 
the neighbouring thickets On the dav previous to the 
mte.rview, Siva^i bathed and took his morning meal and 
IQ the afternoon lay down and slept in perfect peace of mind 
as if no danger awaited him. After rising, he visited the 
temple of Bhavani and prayed for heli). Next he ordered 
some of his most trustworthy followers to post troops round 
the fenfcs and rear of the Bijapus army so as to cut off all 
way of escape in oase Afziil Khan attempted treachery, 
the signal for their attack was to be the blast of a horn. 
Svaji was quite conscious of the risk he was running, and 
a council, nominated m the event of hm death hk 
son Sambhaii as heir and Netc^i Mar as regent. 
'tmb' of aH' be visited his mother Jijibai who In^ged him 
not f>o'tal»,,f^ vkk. But' Sivap renamed 
his renolVp. ‘the 'Hindu Clods’ he said, ’ trill* M'Ue^'.bn* 
'fight on, my stswgtheh®^ 
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and made her bles>^ the son’s enterprise Sivaji armed 
Inmself carefully against the meditated treachery. He i>ut 
on a gold embroidered coat, beneath which he donned a 
shirt of fine mail On his head he wore a steel cap, which 
he covered by a long cloth turban Into his left hand, he 
fitted the steel points, known as Wagh Nakha or tiger’s 
claws A scorpion dagger or Bichwa was concealed in his 
light sleeve. On the other side Afssul Khan was carried 
to Pratapagad in a palanquin with a large body of armed 
men whom Krishnaji cleverly induced the Khan to dismiss 
on the giound that Sivaji’s suspicions would other'wise 
be aroused Sivaji, with two companions, entered the 
Shamiana, gorgeously decorated foi the occasion and ap- 
peared to be unarmed. Afeul Khan who carried the sword 
thought that the moment had come to seize him , and he 
purposely insulted Sivaji by asking him how a common 
peasant like him came to have those riches displayed in the 
Shamiana. Sivaji retorted by saying that that was his 
business and not Afzul Khan’s, whose father was nothing 
but a cook. This taunt gave, the Khan an opportunity of 
attacking Sivaji With his left arm, he seized Sivafi 
by the neck, forcing his neck under Ms ampit atid .at tiie 
same time trying with his sword to stab him m tte steniaeh* 
But the coat of mail turned the point, Sivaji ww 
in great peril Pot in spite of the treachery ^ticipated 
he allowed himself to be taken iuimwar». 'A& he afterwtarda 
saidl when relating the to Me gum Banii^das, that' 

I was on^ the point of fainti^ ; imt, he rewered 
lyh^t he 'thought bf hie .4|idne 4dpion. aiid' the 
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tliat "were staked on his life It was indeed a most anxious 
moment for Sivaji and his cause His entire life-work 
was put to the supreme test Regaining his self-possession, 
he sibling his left arm round the Khan’s waist as the latter 
raised his arm for a second blow The steel claws were driven 
deeply into the Khan’s stomach and as he reeled with pain , 
tSiva]i freed his right ami and drove the dagger into his 
enemy’s back Afzul Khan, in despair, aimed a blow at 
Sivaji’s head which cut through the turban and the steel 
cap and mtiicted a slight wound on his scalp. Siva]i snatch- 
ed the sword from his companion and struck the Khan 
through his left shoulder The Khan fell down calling for 
help. His companions rushed iij) and tried to carry the 
Khan in the palanquin , but Sivaji’s companions slashed 
at the legs of the bearers until they dropped their buidcn 
Afzul Khan’s head was cut off and brought back to Pivaji 
who then blew his horn The whole forest w'as now lined 
with men, bodies of foot soldiers and scpiadrons of cavalry 
The battle was ended in a few seconds The Bi]apur horse 
men were ridden over before thpy had time to mount. Thos« 
who tried to escape on foot were cut off by Sivaji’s infantry 
iJumbers fell, but all who surrendered were spared unde 
Sivaji’s orders. Sivaji captured the entire canap, trea 
enxj, stores, horses, elephants and camels of Bijapur army 
A large part of the booty, he distributed as rewards amoni 
Iph tiroops. Carrying m one hand Afzul Khan’s bleedini 
y^ent, to see his mother* The ^ dead , man’ 
headi Siraii 'buried on the top of the hill ' as an offer t 
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This unexpected victory over the torces oi Bijapur was 
however regarded by Sivaji as a mere Imk iii the chain of 
events by which he was marching towards his ultimate 
goal He did not want to give the enemy any breathing 
time in which another and perhaps strongei expedition 
might be got iij) against him At the vsame time the news 
ol Afziil Khan’s death and the complete destruction ot his 
army produced cfuite a panic in Bijapur. To add to this 
Sivaji’s army swollen by the enlistment oi Bi]apur Hindus 
spread over all the Bijapur district m the neighbourhood 
of Jaoli and over the southern Ivonkan Panliala, a very 
strong fort near Kolha])ur sui rendered without a siege to 
Sivaji. Bavangad and Wasantgad also followed suit. 
Rangna and Khelna were stormed and reduced At this 
time the Bijapur Government wishing to check the triumph- 
ant career of Sivaji sent a small force under Rastam 
Khan, which was however completely beaten back. Sivaji 
after this victory marched his cavalry up to the very gates 
of Bijapur plundering the eptire territory. The Bijapur 
Government was now roused to Kstake its whole resources 
on a final attempt to overthrow Sivaji. The attempt was 
entrusted to the Abyssinian General Sidi Johar with the son 
of Afsml Khan as his lieutenant^ who ^as longing to avenge 
his father’s death. A combined attack was levelled agaihst 
Sivaji from three sides which made him throw himself 
,^th his strong garrison into Panhala, while he asked one 
of his 'generals to ^ harass the, enemy in the open country. 
Siyaji’s, plans howeyer- did not succeed ' agamst the nume- 
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Tke monsoon, during which Sivaji expected the siege to 
be raised burst, but the siege continued to be pressed with 
unremitting energy Sivaji’s situation was now extremely 
critical Want of food was already felt among his garrison. 
But, if his difficulty was great, greater were his spirits, his 
resourcefulness and his courage He sent word to the com- 
mander of the enem}^ that he was ready to surrender and 
wanted an interview to arrange its terms. The terms w'cre 
all agreed to except some minor points the settlement of 
which was postponed till the next day The besiegers, 
expecting the fall of the great fortress the next day, relaxed 
their vigilance and gave themselves up to nocturnal merri- 
ment After months of toil and tension the sentries slept 
at their posts, the officers enjoyed themselves in late dinners. 
About midnight Siva]i with a body of chosen troops left 
Panhala in perfect silence. He made his way through 
the sleeping enemy, descending by one of the out-of-the- 
way paths and was riding under cover of darkness for his 
life to the north. A hot chase was given by Aizul Khan’s 
mn. Desire for vengeance lent him wings About noon 
h4 leading squ^ron sighted Sivaji’s soldiers. But Sivaji 
was perfectly self-possessed. He detached half his troops 
to form a rear guard and resist the passage of the enemy, 
while in the meantime he would make tor bis fort Vishargad 
with all expedition. The plan succeeded. The gallant 
^mmandei of the rear guard, Baji Despande, repute^ 
hwhi attaokt„of the 'enemy until he himself felly ^ eove^d wifili 
’'wounds^ Justi Aen a, boom of ‘guns' was ^ heard from 
antoihfeing ' miml and the 
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dying liero could know tlxat his duty was done After this 
the campaign died out m an mefCectual lashioUj the details 
of which we need not concern ourselves with. There wms 
gain and loss on either side In the end both sides were 
unwilling to continue the contest The one aim pursued 
by Sivaji throughout his life was, as he himself stated in 
one of his letters, to free the Maratta race from Musalman 
rule. The section of his p^ple subjected to Bijapur, he 
had now ticed He now wanted to keep it free from the 
Moguls by forming a triple alliance between himself and 
the States of Bijapur and Golkondaj wluch might resist 
Mogul aggression and give him the chance of liberating 
that portion of Maharashtra which Jiad been subject to the 
Delhi Emperor. The peace with Bijapur wms arranged 
by SivajTs father, Shaliji himseU. The father and the 
son were to meet at Jejuri On the arrival of his father 
Sivaji prostrated himself at full lengtli ami laid his head 
upon his father's feet. After this Shahji entered the 
palanquin. But !3ivaji would walk barefooted to do hp 
father honour At the pavilion erected tor Shahji's re- 
ception, Sivaji refused to sit down m Ms father's presenee. 
With hands across his breast, he stood in front of his father 
and implored his pardon for the youthful disobedienod ftir 
which his father had to suffer by his imprisonment. Shahji 
embraced his son and said that all was forgiven to one who 
sought to free Ms countrymen^ wMle pressing Mm to continue 
'rn Ms appointed task. ' By the treaty wasncknowledged bhe 
compile indepeolence of Siyaji -as 'tlte rpler of the Decom 
m te 'taith m ‘Kolhaiw and ,of the Kohkan m as 
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The next manhestation of Sivaji’s heroism took place 
in connection with his conflict with the Moguls After 
settling his relations with Bijapur, Sivaji thought himself 
strong enough to attempt the execution of the second part 
of his policy, namely, the liberation of his people from the 
yoke of the Mogul Emperor The immediate cause of the 
conflict was the Mogul capture of Kalyan which Sivaji 
had taken from the Bijapury^Sicer, Mulana Ahmad As 
a retaliatoiy measure, Sivaji plundered the Mogul terri- 
tories from Ahmadnagar 1o Aurangabad and there is a story 
that the Imperial officers complained to Shaista Khan, 
the Governor of the Mogul Deccan, that they were unable, 
through feai of the Marattas, to send to Aurangabad, the 
pTovmcia] capital, their levenuc collections Being inform- 
ed of these doings ol Siva]u Aurangzeli at once asked his 
maternal uncle, Shaista Khan to take the offensive and 
con({uer the territories which Sivaji had taken from Bijapur 
Shaista Khan^ accordingly, himself marched to Ahmadnagar 
and fkrni there to Pedgaon, whence he sent his cavalry 
ahead which first occupied Bupa and then Poona , while 
Sivaji took up his position at Smghad. In order to secure 
hi£^ rear, Shaista Khan wanted to reduce the small fort of 
Ohakan which, under its heroic commandant, Phirangoji- 
Harsala held out for nearly three months. The besiegers, 
hampered by the rams, were attacked at night by the Ma- 
rattai and driven out ,of their trenches. At last the gar- 
rfeotf was starved into surrender. The heroic commandant 
was received Ky Shaista Khan with all honoiir and ' even 
nSei^ed a post which rtas-declmed-by hira ; 'for he 'preferred 
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to return to Snaji, which he was allowed to do In 
tbe meanwhile Siva]i had removed from Singhad to Idaia- 
gad Sbaista Khan m order to draw hmi out of his ])osition 
of vantage sent him a letter in which he conteiiqitiiously 
called him a monkey wdio hides away in the hills. Sivaii 
sent in reply a Sanskrit cou])let m which he asserted that 
he was not only a monkey but Hanuman himself who had 
helped Rama to destroy Ravana and all hm hosts Shaista 
Khan then took up his abode at Poona in Sivaji’s old house, 
posting a ring of patrols all round Poona, dismissing fiom 
his cavalry the Maratta horsemen and forbidding all tlmdns 
to entei or leave Poona without a pass. N'evettheless he 
kept u]) his Maiatta infantry lest his army might be too 
much reduced and this fatal step wins the cause of his ruin 
Sivaji, and two of his most trusted friends and tw'o hundred 
picked men, disguised themselves as foot-soldiers in the 
imperial service and obtained permission from the Kotwal 
for a marriage paidv to enter the town. In front went a 
boy dressed as a bridegroom (Khafi Khan) ; behind him 
walked Sivaji and his companions beating drums .and 
playing other instruments to keep up the disguise Soon 
after a party of troopers (another disguised band of Siva|i’a 
men) entered by another gate of the town driving before 
them some of their own men whom they declared as 
prisoners of war and whom they mercilessly belaboured. 
There the further precaution taken by Sivaji of post- 
ing 'Several thousand^' bi infantry at some distance from 
Poona und# • proper - disguise against any untoward Kap^ 
'Th'o^twb "hMs tibat ent^ed the town met ah'a 
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fixed spot and changed their garments Sivaji posed 
nearly five hundred men at midnight at various points in 
the city while he himself with his two friends and twenty 
other men went to the palace of Shaista Khan Failing 
to enter by the main gate which was well lighted and guarded 
by vigilant eunuchs, Sivaji who knew every inch of the 
palace, entered by the kitchen where some of the cooks 
were working and others sleeping The former were noise- 
lessly strangled and the latter stabbed and made to sleep the 
sleep that knows no waking Thus there was no alarm 
raised. By the help of pick-axes a way was opened into the 
women’s apartments. A servant, roused, tried to give the 
alarm to Hhaista Khan who was however too sleepy to hear 
anything A minute or two later, some of his maids ran 
up to him, saying that a hole was being made m the wall 
of their room. Shaista Khan, springing from his bed, armed 
himself with a spear and his bow and arrows In the mean- 
while Sivaji’s men were pouring m The Khan shot the 
first man who before he fell slashed off his thumb. The 
secoud man was killed with a spear by the Khan. In vam 
dM his jEollowers beat drums for help , for Sivaji’s men 
bolted the doors behind them. Shaista Khan’s son, rush- 
ing to the fray, killed two or three Marattas, but was him- 
self cut down. His fightiK^ however gave time to two 
maid servants who dragged Shaista Khan to a place of safety* 
A! man like him was misteken for him and decapitated by 
the' Mawttas* . Siva|i taking Shaista Khan to be deadt 
then 'opened 4he, dooi^ and with| all ihis men and 

iiltii»ii*eiy W'Si^lad -'inhere,, he 
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by the Mogul army under ShaisU Khan. This was how- 
ever sheer folly, lor the Khan had no siege guns with him, 
while the rainy season was close at hand and blocked his 
operations. hi umbers of besiegers fell under the fire of 
Maratta artillery and the Mogul General had no other 
alternative than to retreat to Poona, which he afterwards 
evacuated. Thus ended one of the thrilhng episodes in the 
heroic career of Siva]i 

Aurangzeb transferred the command of his forces from- 
Shaista Khan to Prince Muazzam and JRaja Jai Singh, the 
greatest of the Rajput feudatones But Sivaji was as 
successful as ever He assaulted the foe on dark nights, 
seized difficult passes and tired the jungles full of trees. 
At the same time he was planning an attack ujion one of 
the most valuable jxissessions of Aurangzeb, namely, Surat, 
which was the richest erai>orium in the Mogul empire, 
on account of its being the meeting place of Indian and 
foreign merchants, Portuguese, Dutch, English and french. 
Sivajfs plan Vras, as usual, a masterpiece both of daring 
and foresight. He spread the rumour that he planned 
an attack on the Portuguese at and erected tw 

camps between that fort and Chaul, south of it. In fte 
meanwhile, one of his spies returned frmn Surat giving him 
-Mil tepor* as to the wealth and geography of the town, it 
■tike same time Sivaji,, in the disguise of a mendicant, «x- 
piawd'Ae apptoaAes from the northett' Konkan through 
i^to soalh Oiqidat. ' He then returned 
'defiarh^' trtbh l©«c 
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picked favdlry and suddenly ajipeared within a few’ miles 
from Surah The Mogul Governor of the town asked the 
Dutch and the English mecchanta of the city to assist in its 
defence But they refused to do more than defend their 
own factories The cowardly governor withdrew his gar- 
rison into the castle, leaving the inhabitants to their fate. 
Sivap gave the city up to plunder The hoarded wealth 
of the rich and timid Surat merchants was easily secured 
and laden on the horses ol the untoitunate inhabitants, 
was’ sent safely to the fort of Raigad There he established 
a mint in which coins were struck m his own name to de- 
clare his complete independence of Bijapur Sivaji, by 
tWs time, had built up Ins navy which was now used to 
plunder all ships issuing from the imperial ports Some 
of these ships were filled with Mecca pilgrims and these were 
seized and held as ransom. This roused the wrath oi both 
Delhi and Bippur The latter sent a large foxcc against 
him which was eventually beaten back In the mean- 
while, with hiB fleet Sivaji plundered the whole of Bijapur 
coast’, &nd returned to Eaigad to await the expected Mogul 
attack. The attack was led by Jai Singh and Dilir Khan 
' whoiETOsted Singhad and Purandhar. Finding his position 
critical, Sivaji resolved to make peace with the Moguls, 
for he ’thought that both Delhi and Bijapur must not be 
aUowed to combine against him His poUcy was now to 
isolate, Bijapur , anyhow from the Moguls. He sent 
ah envoy to Ja*, Singh, as a brother Hindu, and sued for 
peace, It fiwt the Bajpht chief did not want to be tricked 
and wonM not h,eBeve'in^Siyaji’s, sincerity- A.t last Swaji 
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had to send his conMeniial nnmstej to remove Jai Ringh’s 
distrust. All interview was arranged Jai Singh treated 
Sivaji very well and promised him that he would not only 
guarantee his safety, but would win for him the enipeioi s 
pardon and favour By the final peace terms Sivaji returned 
his recent gams m Mogul territory together with Piirandhar 
and Singhad and he retained all his other conquests from 
Bijapur Aurangzeb then opened his campaigns against 
Bijapur and Golkonda with which Sivaji co-operated to 
take vengeance upon Bijapur 

At this time Aurangzeb sent him an invitation to come 
to his court Sivaji accepted the invitation and saw Jai 
Singh at his camp near Bijapur Jai Singh sent his son 
Ram Singh to escort Sivaji to Agra and asked him to see 
that Sivaji’s safety promised by him was absolutely guaran- 
teed. In the journey Ram Smgh became Sivaji’s devoted 
friend. Sivaji arrived at court only to receive an insult 
which had even previously been designed by Aurangzeb. The 
rnsult was followed by practical impnsonment in a house 
at Agra under a Musalman guard. Sivaji’s representa- 
tions for better treatment were in vain. Aurai^zel> sent 
him word to say that he could return to the Deccan ii 
left his son Sambbaji as hostage. This meant that Sivaji 
must either sacrifice his eldest son or betray his c§untrymcn 
He could not therefore bring himself to accept this con 
dition His resourceful jmnd soon evolved a plan of escap< 
yrhich fer ihgemiity and dating has b«*n rarely equalled 
The pl»' irm -reiifiried in ‘SuccesfttVe stog^. All suspiMon 
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sought to be removed by Sivaji^s proposal to send back 
bis troops, which was gladly accepted by Anrangzeb. His 
next request to have his wife and mother brought to Agra 
was also gladly granted. So also was his third request to 
send his friends in Agra sweet-meats and choice-fruits pre- 
pared in the Deccan style. Thus presents were sent and 
they brought return gifts Thus hardly a day passed with- 
out a stream ol wicker-work baskets passing into and going 
out of the prisoner’s house. The vigilance of the guard 
was relaxed by the frequency of the transaction. Then one 
day Sivaji feigned illness from which he feigned recovery 
alter a few days , this was made the excuse for sending 
more baskets of sweets to his friends for theiir rejoicing. 
He also bought three horses which he sent towards Mathura 
on the pretext that they were presents to the Brahmans 
there, whose prayers to Krishna had caused his recovery. 
The same evening Sivaji and his son got each into a sweet- 
meat basket and their remaining followers disguised as 
porters earned them out His faithful follower, Hiraji 
t(>0k im pl^aee on the bed with one of his hands 
showing Sivaji’s own signet ring. -Swaji with 
Ms 'silent followers made for the spot where the horses await- 
Mm and rod*e to Mathura. There they assumed memJi-, 
diress and ww quietly lost anmng the vast' 
,o£ devotees, who haunt the holy spot. Sivap^ 
1^ yowg son bdhiad in a friend^s l^aee ami w^ 
AlMhataM, Gaya, and indw fisom 

sqw&w»ds until he came to a viiMge 
'-1^ ’«raf€fd’ at;h». 1 ' Jk/ 
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farmer, wto was ruined hj the raid, shared what he had 
with the travel-worn mendicant without knowing who he 
was. It IS said that his wife, referring to the raid, abused 
Sivaji and wished to God he would die in prison at Delhi 
We have also another story recorded One day while Jijibai 
was sitting anxiously in her apartment at Kaigad, a bairagi 
came and craved admittance The jirincess received him 
and he fell at her feet saying he had a message for her When 
she asked him what it was, he suddenly threw off his disguise 
and stood before her It was Sivaji When his return 
to lus dominions was publicly announced, the guns in every 
fortress of the western ghats boomed greeting to the well- 
beloved leader In a short time Siva]i reconquered all 
the ground lost by surrender to Aurangzeb and established 
himself as the paramount power in the Deccan. Smghad 
was recaptured by the incredible bravery of Tanaji Mulustre 
and his small band of followers, but at the cost of his life. 
When the news reached Sivaji he said have won the 
fort and lost my lion.” Other forts were recaptured 
one by one. In 1670 at the head of 15,000 men, Sivaji 
made a second descent to Surat A large booty was 
secured. In 1672 the first complete Maratta viotory 
was achieved in a pitched battle with the Moguls. The 
Marattas now were a terror in the whole region. They 
swooped down upon Khandesh and demanded chauth ; 
^hey plundered Ahmadnagar, Aurangabad^ and even Goir 
honda ,and all -the Measures pfoured- into Sxvaji’s capital 
,Ei^a4' ' At tMs time- Bijapw wm i)tanged into oonfu$hm' 
- hy ^ tfee'^^th 'hi iti/ - Adil 'Bhah apd , 
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opportunity was fully utilized by Sivaji who seized Panhala, 
plundered the foreign settlements at Hubli and sent his 
fleet to raid the coast By 1674 the troops^ had 

been driven back to the walls of their capital riieii 
Sivaji thought himsell justihed in crowning hiinaeii The 
coronation was celebrated in great magnificence As 
Mr Rawlmson [luts it •— 

“The guns of Raigad thundered volley alter volley , the 
sound was caught up and repeated Irom fort to fort, 
till from end to end of the Sahyadris, the roar of artil- 
lery, for hundreds of miles, proclaimed to the world 
the birth of the Maratta nation.” 


22. Mayura Varma. 

Thebe is always somethmg excce<hngly interesting m know- 
ing how a brave and generous man, who, born and brought 
up to a particular walk of Ufe, acts when brought face to face, 
with a sudden emergency challenging as it were his right to 
the doing of a heroic act The story ol such a man s life is of 
especial interest, because it not merely records a brave deed 
done in the face oi danger at the. risk of one’s own hfe but 
also the readiness and wilhngness to lay down one’s life for 
the good of others. Such a man was Mayura Varma, who 
was af bno, time a great ruler m the west of Mymxe. In the 
^ays pnOT to, those of Asoka, Southern i India, including 
Mysore, was' divided into h moinber of .states each filled by la 
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king Maynra Varma who was one ot these kings was 
originally a Bxahinan, being born oi devout Brahman, parents 
and brought up m the traditional Braliman manner Ma- 
yura Saima, as he was origiiially known, aftei finishing 
his education at his native place, Banavasi near modern 
Sorab, desired to finish it at Kanchi (Conjeevaram), the 
famous seat of learning then in South India lie betook 
himself to that place, with his Guru Vira Sarma While 
studying there, he was attacked bv some f)eo]>1c oi the 
locality Though a Brahman and not acemsiomed to the use 
of aims, he instantly made u]i lus mind to teach his tiaducers 
a good lesson Tie resolved lorihwith on laking to th() life 
ot a Kshatriya and to learn the aH ol war hire and put to 
shame his detractors 

Oonjcevanim uas in those days the <‘apital ot a line of 
kings known to history as the Pallavas They were at that 
time tlie most jjowerful of all the line of kings who held ' 
sway in Southern India. Both before and after the tihl^a 
we are writing of, they ruled oyer much of what is now the 
region between Madras and Tnchinopolv and jiractically 
throughout the whole of east and north of what is at present 
the Mysore State 

^ Mayuta Sarma raged hiinseli against the people of ,this 
]}0 wet fill kingdom ; and proved himself more than a match 
for them. Unable dn bear the reproach heaped upon him 
by " Kshatriya ^yoitthSj^ he iramed himself to the difficult ^ 
d:iitia3 of a soldier fie Iwpt the art of warfare -from the^ 
I'ery' heginwiig and thOh, sot, pa^: 4 tho^ do retnem the 
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name to tlie class to which he belonged or to lose his own 
life in the attempt. In olden days Brahmans were good 
warriors, hut as time rolled on they yielded the first place 
in this respect to the Kshatriyas Still, they did not give 
up their love for the warrior’s sword, as history shows In 
the days of Asoka and his predecessors, Brahmans not only 
fought as soldiers but also were ranked among the bravest 
of the brave They even formed voluntary associations, 
or rather corporations, by means of which they kept up their 
martial ardour for use in the cause of the country or king 
as re(iuired. These corporations of soldiers were engaged 
by kings during times of wax and by their aid invasions 
of enemies w'ere expelled, or aggressions on neighbouring 
kingdoms were attempted At the time we are speaking 
of, Brahmans in the south had apparently lost their martial 
spirit and the deep cut that the reproaches of Pallava war- 
rior youths made on young Mayiira Sarma shows that they 
had, indeed, lost much of their fervour for fighting But 
]Vla5nira though young, was a diligent student of the &as- 
tras. He had read them to profit. He had read in them 
that Brahmans of ancient days had proved their worth as 
warriors and that the best of the soldiers had come from 
among the Brahmans So he took to heart the reproach 
levelled against him and became a student once again — 
this time a student in the military school. We may infer 
from what followed, he learned there the best that his teach- 
ers could ipipart to him With this he started to pay back 
the Ballawas ydfih compound interest what,th,ey had ip their, 
mirth d^It out to him. 
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Mayura, wc are told by an authentic lithic lecoid still 
in existence, armed himsell to the teeth, crossed over to 
the Pallava frontiers, overcame the guards stationed there- 
abouts and marched on still further to the noith as far as 
Kurnool and levied tribute from all the kings that bore 
rule there His fame spread tar and wide The Pallava 
lang now realized the prow’ess of the young Brahman hero 
He led an army against Mayura but Mayura was equal to 
the occasion He swooped down upon his traducers* the 
old Pallavas, like a haw'k upon its prey and completely 
routed them The Pallava king now saw that there was 
necessity for acknowdedgmg the martial spirit of the youth- 
ful Brahman warrior ; himself a soldier, he could not but ad- 
mire the valorous deeds of Mayura., the Brahman youth, 
who only the other day came to study the Sastras at his 
far-famed capital seat The Pallava king's admiration took 
practical shape* He made an honourable peace with Ma- 
yura Sarma and invested him with a large territory, whose 
real extent has not }’-et been accurately determined by« 
scholars. From that day Mayura Sarma came to be known 
to history as Mayura Varma. 

The story related above is told briefly on an inscribed 
slab at Talgunda in the Shimoga District of the Myi^ore 
State Assuredly that slab takes us back to a time when 
evety one in the land was expected to fight for his king and 
country. As such it is worthy of honour as hauch for itself 
as for the 'great hero whose talonsps deeds it records ito 
iibagifege which isi bothitehl^t and strUdng to a depreh.' 
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23. Prithvipathi. 

Mysore lias given birth to many heroes hut none, perhaps, 
was a greater hero than the Ganga Prmce, Prithvipathi. The 
Gangas were a line of kings who bore rule over the greater 
part of Mysore from about the beginning of the Christian 
era to about 1000 A D Thev were a distinctly Mysore line 
of kings their greatness leaving a permanent impression 
on the country they ruled for over ten centuries The 
best part of Mysore is still known as Gangavadi (or the 
tract of the Gangas) and its people Gangadikaras (or the 
people of Gangavadi) History does not record how the 
Gangas got their name. They were, however, a mighty 
race of warriors and a mightier race even of benefactors 
of their country. Their fame spread early to every corner 
of India and even to foreign countries, tor we fine! then- 
name mentioned by writers like Pliny and Ptolemy T hey 
were amongst the first to tram and use elepha.nts in war. 
Some of the kings of this line were great patrons of learning. 
A few even were poets and Vfrote some excellent works in 
Sahskrit and Kannada Some amongst the earliest of the 
lino earned fame as wise administrators Others again were 
distinguished for their jirowess as generals in the armies 
they personally led to battle and amongst these must be 
reckoned Prithvipathi. 

■' ; (Wthvipathi’s father Sivamara was a great soldier ; so 
alsb was his uncle Bhuviktama. Bhiivikrama defeated 
in a hard ifoti^ht battle Naraaimhapota Varman, the tlib» 
PailaYa' idng aad embdued whole of his territory. Ifis 
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martial lame earned for him tlie title of '^Srivallabha’’ a 
title winch sbo^s that he was sovereign of a wide expanse 
ot territory Bhuvikrama’vS brother Sivaniara succeeded 
him and proved himself as great a rider of men as a leader 
of armies m the field of battle. So successful indeed was 
he as a civil administrator that he came to he known as 
the Beloved of the Good ’’ Sivamara’s capital was Mii- 
kunda which has been identified with Mankiinda near the 
modern tov n of Cheimapatna 

Prithvipathi, the son of Rivamara the Good, was a most 
promising youth. Pie apjioars to have been trained while 
still a boy to be a soldier He was a generous and chivalrous 
youth llioiigh a mere boy he gave asylum to chiefs who 
fled to him for protection from the courts of neighbouring 
kings As he grew to manhood he led m person distant 
expeditions and earned undying glory to himself and Jiis 
family. On one occasion in the great and bloody battle 
Vemubalguli, he was in the thickest of the fight. Fighting 
regardless of his life to save apparently a forlorn position^ 
he received a wound. The wound though it did not prove 
mortal was of a kind that might have proved ea^^ily so ni 
the case of a man less strong and less hard-btiilt by atihletiio 
exercises than himself He regarded the wound as something 
holy, for it had been received in a fight ^hlch he regarded 
a just and righteous one. He therefore, cut a bone out of 
bis body closest to the wound and sent it to the waters;pf 
the sacred Ganges. • In another light be. showed even greater 
-hetoism Engage in a bat% fought>t^ Sri^ Purambiyam 
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(near tlie modern town of Kumbakonani) he defeated the 
Pandya king Varaguna, but himself lost his life m saving 
a friend. He thus died a true hero’s death, giving his life 
for that of another after the battle itself, had been won and 
the fate of the day had been decided in his favour. 


'•24. Boyiga. 

(C. 940.) 

About the middle of the 10th century there was war be- 
tween a Granga Prince named Rakkasa-mani, who had the 
title, Gangavajra, “ a diamond among the Gangas”, and 
Koneya-Ganga who was helped by the Rashtrakuta king 
Vaddega oi Amoghavarsha HI Among the servants of 
Gangavajrai, who was celebrated as the abode of fortune 
and the home of valour, was Boyiga, fierce to the hostile 
arfny Resolved to die in the battle between his lord Rak- 
kasa-mam and Koneya-Ganga, when the battle proved 
unfavourable, he sent away Rakkasa-mani, and, putting 
to flight, amidst the praise of his own and the hostile armies, 
the horsemen that eagerly came to fight, charged fiercely 
into the enemy’s troops ; and when he saw his own army 
retreating, he went back, and inspiring courage, marched 
with it on horseback, fell upon the enemy’s force, and cut 
it down Such indeed was Boyiga’s firmnes« Having put to 
flight in panic the whole force of Vaddega and Koneya-Ganga 
bahsing mtich destruction, he fell severely wounded, the 
grsatn^ of his prowess being praised even by the phe^ 
my’s ttpope- “ Itft , i^epple die Hke Boyiga, displaying 
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the greatnes? of their valour When pierced with arrows 
and wounded with the sharp weapons aimed at him 
by hostile amors, Boyiga fell like the orb of the sun, 
Indra’s ladies received him into the celestial car even before 
his body touched the earth.” 

{Reference — Sravana Belgola Inscription, No. 60.) 


-25. Butuga. 

(C. 950.) 

Prince Butuga was the second son of flanga king Ereyappa 
who had the title of Mahendrantaka lor liaving slam in 
battle the Nolanibu king Mahendra He was a friend of 
the Eashtrakuta king Baddega or Amoghavaisha III, who 
gave him his daughter Eevakaminimadi, elder sister ol 
Krishna 111, to wife with a dowry of certain provinces in 
the Dharwar, Belgaum and Bijapur districts On the deal^ 
of Baddega, Butuga assisted his brother-in-law Krishna III 
in securing the throne from a usurper named Lalliya. And 
when Krishna was at war with the Ohola king Eafaditya, 
Butuga rendered him a great service by slaying the Chola 
king. In a battle that took place at Takkolam, situated 
near Arkonam, between Krishna III and Rajaditya, !lBatuga, 
wdth wonderful intrepidity, mounted the elephant on which 
Rajaditya was seated, and engagmg him in hand to hand 
fight in the .howdah itself, stabbed him with dagger , and 
kiUed him. 
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26. Deva. 

(C. 1120.) 

The Hofsala king Vishnnvardhana made an attack on tke 
fort ot Hanagal and captured it In most of lus inscriptions 
‘^capturei of Hanagal' ’ forms one of lus distinctive titles. 
When the fort was besieged, Deva known as the Hakkasa 
warrior of Bidirur, attacked the hostile troops of elephants 
and horses and cut them down in great valour. Finding, 
however, that the supply of arrows was exhausted, he went 
back, and borrowing the quiv er of a brother soldier, marched 
again to the battle, killed many and attained ' the world of 
Gods ’ 

(Ref&icnce, — An inscription at Kelagur, Chikmagalur 
taluk, Mysore Archasological Report for 191G, page 53 ) 

^ 27. Mancha Danayaka. 

In the history of Mysore there is perhaps no better instance 
of a gallant resistance offered to a stern invader than that 
of Mancha Danayaka This little known hero was already 
a petty ruler m the early part of the 1 1th century when the 
Hoysala kings w^ere just beginning to make themselves 
felt in the land His capital was that picturesque Hill 
known as Gopalaswami Betta which is some ten miles to 
;tile south-west of Gundlupet Early in life Mancha had 
himself to the rigorous life of a soldier If he him- 
selt did,' not fortify Gopalaswami Betta, as tradition says 
he did, he ,at lait^ improved its defences and made it all but 
impregnable. Sis 'SU«^,kiudled jealousy in tha breasts 
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of some of ins own brothers There -were, it is said, nine of 
them, oi whom a confederacy of foui marched against Man- 
cha’s capital At the head of the c-oniederacv was Peru- 
mala Danayaka He had taken the places near about 
and had marched with a force and laid siege to the fortress 
of Bettadakote 

Mancha was chosen by his party to lead the defence. 
His arrangements for a long deience were good They had 
been planned with an eye to make the place impregnable. 
The stores laid in ivere sulficient to nuuntain the dclciidiug 
force for, it is said seven Years Tenunala and Ins brothc-rs 
tried to capture Ihe place, but each assault they delivered 
was turned by Mamha and lus valiant troops against them 
The siege lasted tor thne years and still Poruuuila made no 
impression on the i)lai-e Thus foiled in meiy attempt, 
Peruinala made up his mind to take Ihe ])lace by 'A^er, 
means He tried to corrupt Mancha’s own men^-fit*s 
stratagem succeeded where bravery did not. -Bettadafeoi© 
fell and Peruinala entered the fort elated with joy. 

But he had miscalculated Mancha who had so gallantly 
defended the place for so long a time preferred death to 
capture Being denied the death of a soldier which he so- 
ardently courted, he made up his mind to end his life when 
he came to know he had been betrayed. As he siw the 
adYancing forces enter the gateways of his dear fortress, 
he leapt from the hill, on horseback as he was, to the ground 
below, and all that w'sfs nSorfcal of him was siiattered to the 
.■winds, as it lyete, hearly 5,000 feet .high, , i.ljhe: 
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spot where he thus took his leap is still pointed out by the 
good folk of Gopalaswarai Betta. Mancha still lives m the 
memory of the people of Mysore for the heroic defence he 
set up for his capital. The success of his brothers over 
him was of short-lived nature Not long after, the Hoy- 
sala king Vinayaditya advanced against them and over- 
powering them incorporated their territories into his own. 


^ 28 . Ganga Raja. 

(C 1120.) 

Ganoa Raja, the .son of Echi Raja and Pochikabbe, was 
the celebrated Jama General of the Hoysala king Vishnu- 
vardhana He greatly lielped Vishnuvardhana in securing 
the country Irom the Cholas and establishing the indepen- 
dence of the Hovsalas A,s the thunderbolt to Indra, as 
the plough to Balarama, as the discus to Vishnu, as the 
speax to Subrahmanya, as the bow Gandiva to Arjuna, 
even so was Ganga Raja serviceable to king Vishnu. He 
had the distinctive title “a rnill-stone to the wheat m the 
shape of treachery” MTien the Chula king’s General Adi- 
yama, stationed m Talkad, the frontier of the Gangavadi 
Province above the ghafes, refused to surrender the province 
saying Fight and take it”, he marched rapidly against 
him and put him to rout. He also put to flight Narasinga- 
■^arma and all the other Chola generals above the ghats and 
brought the whole province under the control of his lord. 

When the arnly 6f the Ohalnkya emperor Thribhuvalia- 
ttialla-Parmstdi-Beya todef , the , cominand of twelve 
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tributary cliiefa was encamped at Kaimegala (near Ilassan), 
he attacked and vanquished vvith ease all the chiefs, and 
taking possession ot their stores, and vehicles, presented 
them to his own lord, who was inuiiensely pleased with the 
prowess of his favourite general 

{Reference . — Bravaua Belgola Inscriptions, Nos. 7S and 
90) 


- 29. Vira Ballala. 

(C. 1173 to 1220.) 

ViEA Ballala was the grandson of the Hoysala king Vish- 
nuvardhana and his reign vied in glory with that of his grand- 
father. He was crowned m 1173 m the capital of Dwara- 
samudra or Halebid. The capture of the fortress of Uch- 
changi, the Pandya stronghold, was one of the notable 
events of his reign This fortress had been besieged by the 
Cholas for twelve years and abandoned as hopeless. But 
Ballala easily seized it, and when Kama Beva, the Pandya 
king, threw himself on his mercy, restored him to his king- 
dom. After this conquest he assumed the titles (Jindurga- 
malla and Sanivarasiddhi, the latter owing tq success leaving 
been attained on a Saturday. Pushing on to the north of, 
the Dharwar district, he defeated Brahma^ the ^netal 
of the western Chalukya king Someswar IV. But Ms ^eat 
deoisit'e victory was one gained at, Soratui? near Gadag oyer 
the formidable Seyuna army. Thongh Bhillama held 

tq, be nnconqiterable on aoqqunt of his great array of 
‘horses. _,nnd;fdOjb*so|®e^^ Vna , Ballala on 
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elephant charged his forces, put them to flight, and slaugh- 
tered them all the way from Soratiir to the bank of the 
Knshnaveni river. He moistened his sword with the blood 
of the Pandya king, whetted it on the grindstone of the head 
of Bhillama, and sheathed it in the mouth of Jaitugi. He 
followed up this great victory by the capture of a number 
ot forts north of the Mysore country. He thus acquired 
supremacy over the Kuntala country, and the univer- 
sal sovereignty of the western Chalukyas, and soon after 
assumed paramount epithets and titles He also established 
an era of his own, running from the first year ot his reign 
as paramount sovereign, which was 1191-92. 


30. Babayya Naik. 

(C.-1179.) 

In 1179, a battle took place between the Hoysala king 
Ballala II and the Kalachurya king Sankama Ballala II 
sent for the Kannadiga warrior, Babayya Naik of Bachiya- 
liafli and ordered him to fight against" the army of Sankama- 
Deva. Thereupon he went forth, fought with great valour, 
killed several chiefs, and cut to pieces numerous warriors, 
^0 that the battle-field was filled with corpses and flowed with 
streams of blood. At last, being pierced at the heart by .an 
arrow, 'he fell and became the darling of celestial nymphs 
irhp''ahndst showers of celestial flowers carried him to the, 
lYOrld pf ©o4s«d gave km an honoured seat in their midst , 

' Inscriptio'n No, 6, Mysore 

Archwiogioa! EepOrt' fot, 1018, ps^e 
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'31. Arahalla and Madda. 

(C. 1200 ) 

The Hoysala king Ballala II ordered tke brothers Arahalla 
and Madda to capture the fort of Haniyakote situated on 
the Brahmagiri hill now m the Molakalmuru taluk The 
fort belonged to Bhoja Raja who defended it with much 
valour A fierce and sanguinary battle took place at 
Haniyakote The valiant brothers fought heroically and 
fell, but not before destroying a greater part of the hostile 
army The swords of Arahalla and Madda fell like the 
strokes of lightning on the warriors of the opposing forces 
and cut them to pieces Filled with heaps of corpses and 
streams of blood, the battle-field presented a torrid c spec- 
tacle. 

{Reference — An inscription at Kattesomanahalli, Belur 
taluk, Mysore Archaiological Report for 1908, yiage 11.) 

32. Echanna. 

fC. 1247.) 

Echaitna was a subordinate of the Sinda chief Bira Heva. 
When his master held an assembly of braves at his court 
on the occasion of an incursion by the chief Bekarasa, he 
gave his word as follows , , , , 

“When the enemy’s army attacks with fury, 1 wiU, 
stabbing choice horses and notable chiefs with my dagger, 
throw it intO' confusion,” . , , ■ 

; ;E>ekarasa; With' all hxB fotces, advanced 'into the pWp, 
‘ bf S^ituati, whereupon hleSittiaySi , ^ayakU) ' tb© minister, oii, 
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Bira Deva, marched agamst the enemy and drove him back. 
But the hostile army, being reinforced, returned to the 
encounter and attacked the munstor’s army with great 
fury so that it was about to take to flight. Then Echanna, 
saying ‘ i will now make a slaughter ot the enemy with 
this dagger’', began to fulfil his word. Many he cut off 
like sheep, many he tore to pieces and oftered up as a sacn- 
flce to the points ol the compass, and many he seized alive. 
Choice horses and noted ohiefa he stabbed and covered 
himself with glory. Thus fulfilling his word, winning the 
applause of the army, he gained the world of Gods. 

(Jtefereince — Honnali Inscription, No 55 ) 

33. Anka Nayaka. 

(C 1176.) 

Anka Nayaka was the son of Chikka Keteya Danayaka, 
the General of the Hoysala king Narasimha III. When 
saying “I will take Dwarasamudra m a minute”, Saluva 
Tikkama, the General of the Sevuna king Rama Deva (of 
Devagiri), along with Jeyi Deva, Hanpala and Iningala, 
came suddenly and laid .siege to the fort Chikka Ketuga- 
Danayaka put the question “who will conquer the enemy ?” 
to the assembled warriors. Thereupon Ankanayaka came 
forward and expressed his willii^ness to undertake that 
task. He then smote warriors and ofiered up as a saerifioe 
tp the' points of the compass the army of the Sevunas si®ead 
over the four'^quart^is.^ Sparks splashed, soalps of 'heads 
flew ofli 'hor« tfepe,' ogt td piisoee, streams of-hlood flowed. 
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Such was the fearless valour of Aukanayaka that Haripala 
was struck with terror, Tikkama fled and Jcyi Deva exclaim 
•ed '^wliat shall I do” Though Tikkama had spread over 
the whole couiitry m Belavadi, Ankanayaka gave him time 
neither to remove to his last encampment nor to take food, 
but attacked and drove him back as far as Diinimi 
(Reference — Belur Inscription, No 165) 

34. Someya Danayaka. 

(C, 1303 ) 

Someya Danayaka was the Governor of Beiumatiua 
Durga, the modern Chitaldriig, under tlie Hoysala king 
Bailala III One of his titles was '‘Champion over princes 
who are very fond of their bodies” When Kapila Dova, 
the General of Rama Deva, the Sevima king of Devagiri, 
led an expedition against Holalkero, Boineya Danayaka 
went there with Ins army, fought bravely with Kampila 
causing astonishment to the hostile force, and fell. While 
his followers shouted m admiration MIya' 5 (Lord) and king 
Ballala exclaimed 'Bravo’ * Someya Danayaka, making a 
sheath of the mouth of his enemies, thrust his sword into it* 

(Referenee '--Mymm Archaeological Report for 1913, 
page 40 ) 


* 35. Kumara Rama. 

(C. 1330.) 

Sinoabi-Nayaka, a chief of E^mata, repaired to the com?#' 

of' Bama Raja of amd ' entertained Ibt* him in 

n 
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lijis service when, however, the Sultan of Delhi marched 
against Rama Raja, defeated him and laid waste his terri- 
tory Smgari-Nayaka had to return to his native country, 
where he was well received by Malla Raja On the death 
of the latter without issue he succeeded him and consider- 
ably extended his teriitorial possessions He was succeede^i 
by his son Kampiia, who became a still greater conqueror and 
reduced all the pettv chiefs ol Karnata to subjection 
Kampila had five Avives and also sons by each by the eldest 
wife he had the last son Kumara or Prince Rama Amongst 
the Rajas who were the neighbours of Kampila, the Raja of 
Gutti was his rival and demanded tribute of him Kampila 
resented this and sent his son Rama, then only twelve years 
of age, with an army against Gutti Rama defeated the 
Gutti Raja, took him captive and brought him to his father, 
who liberated him on his consenting to become a tributary. 

Amongst the booty were ten horses which Rama reserved 
to himself. When his brothers asked for them, he replied ' 

® ‘Why do you not gain similar pri;3eB by your own prowess 
This taunt they reported to their mothers, who thence for- 
ward became ininncal to Rama, and m order to accom- 
plish his destruction, incessantly urged the Raja to send firm 
on perilous expeditions. Rama at last vowed to conqlier 
all the neighbouring Rajas, or not to return, and with this 
itesolve repaired to the court of Pratapa Rudra at Warangal. 
At first Rama was well receiyed, but, when Pratapa Rudta^^ 
Reatd ,of the pmses lavished upon Rama for his heroism 
bj/ tl|e bards and heralds^iRe .became lealous of Mm ihd 
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desired to forbid tlie singing of lixs praises Rama, liowevety 
answered tbat it was easy for him to acquire fresh honours, 
blit that he would not part with any that he had already 
won Having thus incurred the enmity of the Raja, Rama 
had to leave Warangal Pratapa Eudra sent a force to 
bring him back, but Rama defeated it, and in a subsequent 
action with a larger army, was not only victorious but also 
took Bolla, the favourite horse of the king, and his son who 
commanded the army He then subdued the Reddis of 
Kondapalh and the Raja of Mudagala and returned with 
increased glory to his father 

The youngest wife of Kampila, named Ratnangi, being 
struck with the beauty ol Rama, became passionately en- 
amoured of him, and impatiently awaited an opportunity 
for an interview, which at last occinred by an accident. 
Kampila ha\ung gone out hunting, Kuniara Rama was 
amusing himself with tennis, when his hall flew over upon 
the terrace of Ratnangi’s apartments Not choosing to send 
a menial to recover it, the Prince went himself, and on seeing 
Mm Ratnangi importuned him to gratify her desire. Find- 
ing him, however, inexorable, her love changed to haired, 
and she complained to Kampila on his return that Bauia 
had attempted to violate her person. Kampila in a rage 
ordered Rama to be put to instant death. The minister 
Bachappa, however, secreted Rama m his palace and de^ 
capttating an ordinary criminal, produced his head to the 
Raja as that o£ his son. Kampila soon repented of Ma 
hi^ty act, and the death of R^fma was the subject of univtr^l 
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sorrow His wives reiused to survive him, and declared 
fcheir intention of becoming SaUs or burning themselves 
with the dead body ot their husbands. A pile was accord- 
ingly prepared by order of Bachappa, who contrived a sub- 
terraneous passage leading from the enclosure to the chamber 
where Rama was concealed, and the faithful wives, who were 
made to enter the passage, became reunited with Rama 

The Sultan of Delhi watching the report of the death of 
Rama, despatched a large army under six Khans to Kamati. 
On hearing of its approach, Kampila now more than ever 
regretted his son’s death, but being encouraged by his mi- 
mster, assembled a large force to oppose the Muhammadans 
The arimes met and fought a whole day without any de- 
cisive result At night Bachappa told Kampila that he 
had engaged the services of a distinguished wariior who 
was so like Prince Rama that he could not know the differ- 
ence He then pursuaded Rama to take the field That 
hero, mounting his horse Bolla, marched to the second day’s 
battle and overthrew part of the hostile army Slaying 
and decapitating five of the Khans who commanded the 
opposmg force, he sent their heads to Kampila On the 
third day the sixth Khan was killed and beheaded, and 
the invading army utterly routed Then Bachappa made 
Rama known to his father and told him what he had done, 
at which Kampila was immensely pleased On hearing 
Rama’s reappearance Ratnangi hanged herself. Kampila 
was now perfectly satisfied of the innocence of his son. 

Wbm tV brokep remairw of the army returned to Delhi, 
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the Sultan was highly incensed at the cowardice of the com- 
manders, and raising a larger force placed it under the com- 
mand of Matangi, a female warrior of a low tribe On learn- 
ing of this new danger, Kampiia retired to Hoskota leaving 
Rama to defend Kamati As soon as the forces of the enemy 
appeared, Rama marched to their encounter and drove them 
back, but subsequently, being seduced by Matangi, the 
Telugu soldiers m Rama’s army treacherously introduced 
the enemy into the fort during the night When appraised 
of what had occurred, Rama sprang from Ins bod and hasten- 
ed to the battle exlioxting his wives to prepare for their fate 
in case they should hear of Ins death Proceeding to the 
scene of conflict, lie speedily plunged into the tluckest of 
the fray, where, encountering Matangi, he seized her nose- 
ring and shalcing it told her that he disdained to take the 
life of a woman. Surprised and overpowered by numbers, 
his bravest soldiers fell fast around him and he was left 
alone After maintaining the conflict Cor a long tune and 
killing numbers of his assailants, he heroically laid down his 
life m tlie defence of his country 

{Reference— Kmiara Rama Oharde by Nanjunda K^vi, 
0 1526, Wilson’s Catalogue of the Mackenzie Manu- 
scripts.) 

m 


*36. Sayana* 

(C 1360 ) 

Satana, the yoimger, brother of [RJadhaTacharya, and tj)# 
'celebrated author ahd, coBaraiehtatoj, oa ihe Veda®, 
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minister of four Vijayanagar kings, namely Bukka 1^ his 
elder brother Kampana, his son Sangama II and Harihara II. 
On the death of Kanipana when his son Sangama was a 
mere child, Sayana administered the kingdom as regent 
during the minority of Sangama, and himself taught him 
from his childhood and gave him a liberal education befit- 
ting bis rank. He also led the army against hostile chiefs 
and won victories over them His martial valour was such 
that the enemies fied in terror on hearing of his approach 
He marched at the head of an army against a powerful 
Chola chief named Champa, and having routed him returned 
with increased glory. Along with Prince Sangama he at- 
tacked Garudanagara and defeated its chieL 

{Reference — Sayana’s Alankara-Sudhamdhi and his 
younger brother Bhoganatha’s TJdaharanamala ) 


^ 37 . Madhava Mantri. 

(C 1380A 

Maxuiava Mantrt, the son of Chandi-Bhatta and Macham- 
bika, was the minister of two Vijayanagar kings, namely, 
Bukka I and Harihara II. He was not only a great scholar 
and author, but also a great warrior. He is credited with 
having built the dam across the Cauvery near Talkad which 
'known as Madhava MantrPs Anekat. In 1347, Marapa, 
ycuuger brother of Harihara I, who was the Governor of 
ybe prOTince on the west coast, had Madhava Mautri for 
lai' Subsequently Btikka I entrusted Bfadhava 

HanM mththe'§qyetm33|ent of Banavasi Province boi^«fef'- 
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on tlie western ocean, which the latter had conquered. 
Undei Harihaia II, too, he continued to be the ruler of the 
same province Setting out at the head of a large army, 
he surrounded Gova, the capital of the Ronkana country, 
and by the strength of hi.s arm routed the Turushkas that 
had established themselves there and drove them out He 
then set up again the images of Sa[)thanatha and other 
Gods which had been thrown away by them. 

(Beference — Shikarpur Inscription, hlo 281. Sorab In- 
scription, No 875 J B B R.A S , IV, 11.5 ) 


38. Ganga Raja II. 

Bor a soldier nothing is more glorious than to ilie m battle 
Such was the death that king Gaiiga Raja II of the later 
Ganga line of Mysore courted and liistory records but few 
instances of such heroism 

The times during which Ganga Raja 11 lived, were per- 
haps, one of the most memorable in the history of the south 
of India The whole oi' Southern India was, from Cape 
Gamorin to the Krishna, ruled over by Knshna Raja, the 
greatest of the Vijayanagar kings These kings ruled over 
the whole of South India from about the first quarter of Hie 
fourteenth century to about the middle of the sixteenth 
century after Christ. During this long period, the country 
prospered and arts and htorature flourished. The great 
temples we now see in every part of Southern India and the 
palaces and forts whtbse' wnfsann rtill etsoite wonder into 
many a heart, belong' mostly to 1^0 days w© are ol 
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In Mysore itself, there was, during these stirring times^ 
a Viceroy of the great Vijayanagar sovereign, whose capital 
was Vijayanagar, a splendid town of large and beautiful 
buildings, on the banks of the Thungabhadra near the little 
town of Hospet, not far away from Bellary This sovereign 
had under him many Viceroys and Governors and these 
had^ m their turn, many local rulers and chiefs under them. 

One of such was our hero Ganga E-a]a II His capital 
was at Sivasamudra, well-known for its water falls Ganga 
Eaja was not only a soldier but also a great builder He 
relaid the town in which he lived and enlarged it and beauti- 
fied it, and lived m it as befitted one of his rank m great 
splendour He had two daughters who were married to 
two neighbouring chiefs These marriages proved unhappy, 
for the ladies continually upbraided then husbands lor not 
living m the high style in which their father did The hus- 
bands got so disgusted — so the story goes — at this con- 
stant exhibition of pride on the ])art of the ladies that they 
resolved upon attacking their father-m-law and humbling 
him* After due preparations they laid siege to Siva- 
samudrani. The siege lasted for no less than twelve years , 
despite the length of time taken, they were unable to pe- 
netrate into the rsland What they could not gam m open 
warfare, they next tried to attain by treachery They found 
in the Commander-in-chicf of kmg Ganga a ready aocom- 
pliee to their machinations, This man agreed as the reward 
fo'r the large 'sum of money promised to him, to remove the 
^^^lard feom the -only ford> and ^ this easily permitted .tie 
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enemy to surprise tbe place. Ganga Raja, however, was 
not to be taken prisoner so easily as lus treacherous foes 
and still more traitorous Dalavayi wished He was filled 
with indignation against the Ualavayi, but it was no mo- 
ment to taiT}^ long The enemy wuvS at the gate and tbe 
moment lor prompt action bad arrived. King Ganga, 
true to his traditions, drew bis sword, first killed all bis 
women and children — for be did n<h want any of them to 
fall into tbe hands of tbe enemy, and then rushed forth to 
the gate courting a moriaJ combat A fight ensued, whicli 
was perhaps, the most bloody that ha<l ever occurred ui fair 
Sivasamudram Well, migbt wc evelaim vMlh the poet, 
‘‘'God of batiJes ^ was evei a. battle like this in the world 
before”. 

Truly it was a fearful fight. The Iving fought valiantly 
every inch of the ground before him and died a soldier's 
death with sword in Land and fighting to the last moment 
of his life His sons4n-law on witnessing this tragedy were 
struck wath awe and immediately threw tlicmiBelves into 
the cataract at Gagana (fiiukki. Their example w^as fol- 
lowed by their wives, the king's daughters, wliosc insolence 
had been the cause of the disaster 

39, Mara Nayaka. 

(C. 1610*) 

Mara ISTayaka was a famous ' general of the Mysore king 
Raja Wodeyar The Vxfayanagai: Prinoe Thirumala 
on his defeat -in the battle bf fcowro Iby Raja Wpdey^ir^ 
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actuated by a feeling ot revenge, and he instigated Nanja Ra]a 
of Hadmadu and Vinipa JRaja of Parupale to rise against Raja 
Wodeyar When Nanja Raja was marching with his army 
to attack Raja Wodeyar, Mara Rayaka routed the former 
on the way, whereupon he fled to Kodala , and being defeated 
there by Raja Wodeyar, he took lefuge m the Ramandur 
forfc Mara Nayaka laid siege to the fort and captured it 
and drove back Ranja Raja to his own principality 

On learning that Raja Wodeyar became the lord of the 
kingdom on the death of Tirumala Raja at Malangi, tlie 
ministers of Naiija Raja advised him to give up his enmity 
towards Raja Wodeyar who had thus become very powerful 
and to make peace with him bv the cession of Terakanambi 
and Ummattur But Nanja Raja not lieedmg their 
advice, prepared himseli foi war Mara Nayaka marched 
against him and after a long and severe fight cut off Nanja 
Raja 3 head and placed it before Ins own lord Being pleased 
with the valour of his victoiious General, Raja Wodeyar 
bestowed upon him several clisfcmguishing marks of honour, 
such as a palanqum, a parasol, chauris, and others 

Mara Nayaka also defeated the chief of Channapatna, 
and taking Belgola, Kikken and Hosaholalu which belonged 
to him, added them on to the Mysore kingdom fie also 
’Subdued Lakshmapjia Nayaka of Narasimhapura and made 
,faim a tributary to his master He further punished the 
dihpttdeiit, chiefs of Tagaduru and Hiira and brought them 
th henses* 
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40. Vijaya and Krishna. 

In the little village of Hadmaru not far from Naiijan- 
gud, two adventurous young men oi the Yadava trihe from 
Guzerat showed courage of a kind that led to momentous 
events in the alter histoiv of Mysore The village is an 
old and historic one having been known m aneieni. days 
as Hadmaru or Padmadu which gave its name ]iraetically 
to the whole tract of country now included in South Mysore. 
At the time we are speaking of, about the beginning ol the 
15th century A D., Hadmaiu was a fairly prosperous yilace 
ruled over by a local chief This chief, as he grew old, be- 
came weak in mind and this induced lus neighbours to 
take advantage of lus helpless position He had besides a 
beautiful daughter The I’alayagar of Karagahalh, a 
man of inferior caste, was bred with the wicked ambition 
of seeking not only an extension of bis Icrntories by the 
absorption of Hadinaru and all that was dependent on it 
but also of forcibly obtaining the fair damsel in marriage 
to himself lie projiosed, accordingly, to tlio Hadinaru 
family either immediate war or the peaceable [lossession 
of Hadinaru by his marriage with the young maiden. The 
chief’s people were overcome with grief at the alternatives 
proposed, and the whole of Hadmaru was deeply stinted 
over the matter. 

“No mate, no comrade, Bccli knew 
She dwelt oa a wide moor, 

The sweetest thing titaib' ever grew 
Beside a palace dtjor.*’ 
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Willie matters were in this state, two brothers named 
Vijaya and Krishna, of princely lineage, found their 
way to a well close to Hadinaru where they found some 
women talking of the unrighteous demand of the Karaga- 
halli chief and calling Heaven’s curses on him They heard 
the tale and offered their services in defence of the young 
ladj^ The offer was no sooner made than it was accepted 
It was arranged that the chief of Karagahalli should attend 
with all his people for the proposed marriage at a place 
where the party Hadinaru also were to arrive in proper 
time The Karagahalli chief made grand preparations for 
the coming event He sent word to ail his relations who 
overjoyed with the news of the marriage with a girl so 
beautiful and so high m social status assembled in full 
numbers in the marriage pavilion on the ap})omted day 
Meanwhile Vijaya and Krishna were secretly admitted 
into Hadmaru to examine the means which the famil}' pos- 
sessed of averting the impending disgrace. In conformity 
with their advice no change was made in the preparations 
for the marriage feast and everything seemed to point to 
a successful celebration on the day appointed for it But 
the brothers Vijaya and Krishna made the marriage impos- 
sible by their cluvaJrous rescue of the damsel When every 
one belonging to the Karagahalli chief was expecting the 
fair girl to turn up at the marriage pavihon for the tying by 
the bridegroom oE the marriage knot, oi Tali the brothers 
sudfdenly appeared with a number of followers and put to 
the the chief mkcreants of the Karagahalli party. 
They., theh mairchedi, in forecnto Karagahalli itself, 
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surprised it and returned m tnumpli to Hadmaru. The 
young lady, full of gratitude became the willing bride of 
Vijaya, who was installed the lord of Hadmaru and 
Karagahalh He was the progenitor of the present Royal 
House of Mysore * 

41. Bettada Chamaraja Wodeyar and Raja 
Wodeyar. 

The 8th and the 9th kings in direct succession from Yadu- 
laya alias Vijaya the founder of the kingdom of Mysore, 
were Bettada Chamaraja Wodeyar V and Raja Wodeyar I 
respectively, both brothers The former alter a reign of 
two years abdicated the throne in 1 578 A 1) m favour of the 
latter owing to the exigencies of the times. Both were heroes 
known to lame Mysore was then a small principality 
consisting of 33 villages yielding a revenue of 25,000 Pagodas 
The surrounding tracts were under numerous petty chief- 
tains All these were feudatories of the empire of Vifaya- 
nagar, which had its head-quarters then in Penukonda 
with a Viceroy stationed at Seringapatam, one of whose 
relations held the Palayaput of Ummattur about 40 miles 
south-east of that city. 

It was a critical period in the history of Southern In4ia 
The petty chieftains were constantly at war agains one 
another , plots and counterplots were the order of the day. 

* A slightly different version of this romantic story will be foonil 
narrated in Wilkos’ Mysore History. The vetmon given above has the. 
snppert of popular tradition as still ourrent'in ttadiaaro and round aboht 

^114 more prol>aMe , ^ 
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The power of the Viceroy was on Ihe wane That control 
that conld hold all the feudatories m common subjection 
was wanting Mysor^^ had to struggle hard to hold its ground 
The royal brothers were fortunately equal to the occasion , 
both were brave, Bettada Chamaraja being at times very 
impetuous, wlnle Baja Wodevai was abvays steady and 
cautious 

One of the earliest deeds of Eaja Wodeyar was his con- 
quest of Akkihebbal from Narasimha Naik of Narasipur. 
Next he acquired Eanga Samudra and its environs Then 
he met and defeated the chief of Kembala named Deva- 
rajaiaii and annexed his Palayaput to Mysore 

At that time Karugalh had become tbe rival of Mysore 
The chief of tliat place nrarched on Mysore to seize it by 
surprise. Bettada Yvkideyar then happened to be carelessly 
wahimg about. Here is a graphic description of wlxat fol- 
lowed m the words of Col Wilkes, 

“ ‘What/ said a woman wlio met him, ‘is this the time 
for the blood of the Wodeyar to be inactive’ He in- 
stantly seized a battle-axe, called the troops to follow , cut 
through at a blow the simple bolt of the gate, sallied forth on 
the enemy and completely defeated him” 

Eaja Wodeyai also took part in the engagement along 
, yrith his brother and was wounded ‘ he, however, soon re- 
coy^red Following up the victory, Bettada Ohamaraja 
Wndeyar;^ , to qnietly slip uuBeen into Karugallp 

ted I by A fyajitwotthy gnide by name Kammar Mancha of 
Kurnbarahalh' -yiliage, eWdied its condition^ aa;id returned. 
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Soon aiterward.s he invaded Karugalh, conqueied and added 
it to Mysore 

On one occasion Krishnappa Naik ot Beliu\ Viraiajaiali 
of Grama, Balalociiana Naik oi Moogoor, Iininadi Eama 
Raja Naik oi Yelandnr, Malla Eajiali of Umiiiattur and 
the Palayagars of Kiimgal and other places entered into a 
plot and mustered their forces to march against Senngapa- 
tarn and subvert the Vijayanagar Viceroy’s su})remacy 
Raja Wodeyar, on hearing ol this combination^ proceeded 
against them with his army, engaged them ni pitched battle 
near Kumgal and completely vanquished and scattered 
their forces, taking possession of all their valuable efiVcls 

Again, when Tlnrumalarajaiah, a Dalvoy of the emperor 
Venkatapathy Rayalu of Vijayanagarn was going on a visit 
to Senngapatam, Lakshmappa Naik, Pakiyagar of Narsipur, 
intercepted and took him piisoner 1''h(3 Viceroy of Se- 
rmgapatam unable to cope with this chieftain, sought the 
aid of Raja Wodeyar w^ho went and conquered that trea- 
cherous feudatory and humbled him and effected the release 
of Tirumala Rajaiah In this way Raja Wodeyar was of 
great help to the Viceroy in reducing the refractory chief- 
tains of that period to submission. The Vijayanagar Sdye- 
reign accordingly, in recognition of Raja Wodeyar’s valuable 
services, rewarded him with the grant of Sosale and other 
villages forming part of Tayurnad of Uminattur. 

The acquisition of .Seringapatam and Its dependencies An 
1^10 A.D. constitutes '^he must, important ewnt in the, life 
of 5*aja Wodeyar. "/It marte a .great epooh In the annals 
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of Mysore The curient story about it is that the Viceroy 
there Thirumala Rayalu being ajSlicted with the "^Rajapura’ 
ox carbuncle^ retired to Talkad for worship m the holy shrine 
there, entrusting his territories to Raja Wodeyar for admi- 
nistration during his absence and m the event of his death, 
for transfer to his kinsmen and heir, the Wodeyar of Um- 
mattur Col Wilkes who mentions this story does not 
countenance its accuracy He observes — 

'‘On adverting to the animosities and jealousies which 
had firevailed for many years between these two per- 
sons and the recent attempt of the Viceroy only three 
years before to remove Raja Wodeyar by assassination, 
we must reject as contrary to all probability the tale 
of this singular bequest ol confidence and friendship''. 

Information contained in a work entitled "Sri Kantirava 
Narasa Raja Vijaya" since found, does not however 
confirm Col Wilkes This work was written in 1618 by 
one Crovinda Vydya, son of Srinivasa Pandit, a protege of 
that great warnor-king of Mysore , and it is also said that 
the work was read out to that sovereign in Durbar 
The evidence of this work must undoubtedly carry 
some weight According to this authority, the chief 
of Karugalh whom Raja Wodeyar Lad vanquished and 
whose chiel town he had razed to the ground, sought 
protection of the Viceroy at Seringapatam The Viceroy, 
regarddess of the amicable relationship then subsisting 
between himself and Raja Wodeyar and forgetting 
too the serviees and the support be often had received 
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trom the Mysore chief, collected a large army with sinister 
motives against him Summoned by the Viceroy, his tribu- 
tary Palayagars flocked to his standard from distant corners 
of his territories — Eama Rajendra of Hadmad, Kanjendra 
of Talkad, Thimma Naik of Keriyur, the chieftains of 
Narasimhapura and Belur, of Ummattur and Moogoor, of 
Kolar and Bangalore, Dasa Naik of Nuggehalli and several 
others These combined forces marched in a sanguine 
mood and laid siege to Kesare, then the farthest outpost 
of Mysore in the direction of Sermgajiatam. 

This unexpected aggression of Thirumala Rayalu, the 
Viceroy, roused the brothers Raja Wodeyar and Bettada 
Chamaraja Wodeyar to immediate action ; while the former 
with his army stood in Kesare and ably defended it against 
the besieging odds, the latter with his squadrons quickly 
moved out, sapping the resources of the enemy, scattering 
their forces in all possible ways and carrying destruction 
to the very homes of the miscreants who had then invaded 
Mysore unprovoked. A party of the foe, who crossed the 
Kapila at Kanjangud at nudmght and invested a place 
known as Kerehatti, were at once met and vanquished by 
Bettada Chamaraja who created much havoc in their raake. 
In one direction he reduced Satyagala and in another witt 
his army he crossed the Cauvery near Sosale and seiaed 
that place, and marching on took Kirangur neat Seringa- 
patam. 

Now tummg to Raja Wodeyar, hig gallant defence fbilfea 
all the attempts of at Eesaje#* ' Iti 
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days and iiiglits, tlie two heroic brothers were able to com- 
pel the enemy to raise the siege and take to flight Raja 
Wodeyar then assumed the oSensive and pursued the foe 
with great slaughter to the very gates of Brahmapuri in 
Seringapatam 

Thirumala Rayalu did not recover from the disastrous 
effects of this blow , and unable to hold his ground any long- 
er was obliged to go ovei to Malangi near Talkad with his 
family, Iriends and retinue What Paniput was to Babar 
in 1526 AD that Kesare proved to be to Raja Wodeyar 
about eight and a halt deCvades later , while the fornier 
gave Imperial Delhi on the Jumma to the Mogul in the 
north the latter opened the doors of the seat of the Im- 
perial Viceroyalty in the south on the Cauvery to this rising 
^tar of Mysore. Raja Wodeyar indue course took possession 
of Seringapatam with the territones attached to it The 
Dnimattur chief however made a strong attempt, mustering 
the scattered forces of the Viceroyalty, to recover the 
capital, but in vam. Raja Wodeyar’s surely was not 
the hand that would yield what it once grasped He 
not only defeated the Ummattur chief but soon took pos- 
isession of Ummattur also. Such was the heroism that raked 
the position and prestige of Raja Wodeyar and with it the 
fortune of Mysore. To make this title secure, Raja Wode- 
yar in due course wrested confirmatory grant for Ms pos- 
^essipu of Seringapatam and Ummattur from the "Emperor 
Vpnkatapathy Rayalu I of Vijayanagjar, 1612 A.D. 

'Bwidei being -.a warrh^r ^ Eaja ' V^odeyar ’.powwioa an $ 
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high degree the instincts oi a statesman which enabled 
him to safeguard his acquisitions, and he was also a Mise 
ruler Says Col. Wilkes in this respect — 

‘‘The rule of Raja Wodeyar was remarkable tor the 
rigour and seventy which he exercised toMard.s tlio 
subordinate Wodeyars and his indulgence touard.s 
the ryots The Wodeyars were generally dis])os.sessed 
and kept in confinement on a .>-'canty allowauc(' at the 
.seat ot Government , and it was the doIicv of Raja 
Wodeyar to reconcile the r3n)t.s to the change by 
exacting from them no larger siim.s than they had 
lormerly paid” 

The revolution Raja Wodeyar toiu|>assed was one tar- 
reacliing in its effects Coming as a ncees.«ary link in the 
grace of Providence in the history of Southern India at a 
time when petty jealousies were ramjiant and inordinate 
ambition swayed weak and self-seeldng .souls, Raja Wode- 
yar actuated by noble aims was able to inaugurate quite 
a new era Brave in war, wise in counsel, considerate in 
action, sound in policy, active in habits, resourceful and 
pious, Raja Wodeyar was just the type of the ruler the aga 
demanded., He found Mysore a small weak sapling, ready 
almost to succumb to any blast ; he left it well rooted, 
able to withstand even a storm- When he became ruler, 
Mysore was but a petty .pnuoipahty ; at hie deatl) it was a 
kingdom with enlarged area capable of not only offering 
, successful resistance to stwmg ’ad Verse" euwente, but also, 
potentialities’ ,' Raja WMeya/a 
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life IS aa example of what heroism coiiibiiied with soimd 
statesinaiisliip can achieve 


42. Thimmanna Naik of Chitradurg. 

CTiiTRADURG was oHce the capital of a line of powerful 
Palayagars who ruled over all the surrounding countries 
for more than two hundred years The founder of the 
dynasty was Thimmanna Naik Ife was wise in civil 
admirnstration and extremely daring and courageous in war. 
The fort on the top of the Chitradurg hill bears evidence 
even now to his military genius On hearing of his marked 
ability, the emperors of Vijavanagar conferred titles on 
him, honored him with several insignias and recognised 
him as the Naik of Chitradurg 

Armed with such a noteworthy recognition from the 
Imperial authority, the Palayagar continued his career of 
conquests of the surrounding country and strengthened 
his position by building a strong fortress on the peak of the 
Chitra^uig MU and throwing up other defensive works. 
The place m course of time came to be considered as 
impregnable This excited the envy of lus petty-minded 
foes who busied themselves m carrying tales against Mm 
tp Ramaraja of Vijayanagar Kmgs may be m possession of 
the country but the kings’ ears are often in possession 
M tell-tales. Yielding to wicked counsels, Ramaraja issued 

' ' '♦i 

orders that the Durg should at once be sacked 
and its isT^ik. should, he brought as captive. 

Aceoidingiy ' ' SWo ’i^ataisijaga' !feao, one ’of the ablest, 
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generals proceeded \Aitli a laige army to take Dxirg by storm. 
But this commander could effect verv little against the 
veteran hero and was worsted at e\erv step. The Vijava- 
iiagar army had bivouaced at the loot of the hill Then 
was enacted a feat ot unexampled bravery and self-denial 

Thiininanna Naik studied the condition oi the enemy 
from the top of the hill and one day when the hostile army 
was fast aslee]) he descended the hill at dead of night, and 
quite imobseived by anv one, darmgl\^ enieied the hostile 
camp and xvas untvmg the ro])e ))V which Balo Narasinga 
Rao's own riding horse had been picketed. Tlie horse natur- 
ally felt disturbed and began to stamp on the ground This 
noise roused the groom from his snc>rmg sleep close by It 
looked inevitable that Thimmanna Naik should fall into 
the hands of the enemy But lie had an extraordinary 
presence of mind He quietly laid himseJt on the ground 
and covered his body with the straw close at hand. 

The groom, in a half-drunken mood, got up and found the 
peg to which the GeneraFs horse had been tied was off, 
picked it up, and unconscious of what was below the cover- 
mg straw, firmly hammered it to the ground and tying the 
horse to it as before, went to sleep. 

This was a' moment of anxious trial for Thimmanna* 
The peg hammered to the ground by th,e' grooni happened 
to pass through the palm of the JPalayagar's left hand. The 
man did not budge even a halt’s breadth and bore the fiain 
With extraordinary fortitude ttli he perfectly ^ur# Ihhl 
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the Iiorse-keeper was fully asleep, and then lie manifested 
a feat of unparalleled heroism, the like of which can be traced 
only in the Puranic legends The chieftain having in the 
manner stated lost all control over his left hand, drew oft 
with his right hand, a small dagger sheathed at his loins, 
cut the wTist of his left hand and tearing a piece of cloth 
from his turban, tied it to the stump of the mutilated hand. 
He then got up from his straw bed, again untied the same 
horse and bestriding him, rode straight up to the top of the 
hill. 

The morning dawned The GeneraFs charger was found 
missing From a combined sense of shame and fear, the 
whole of the Vijayanagar army began to search for it The 
animal could nowhere be discovered 

In this connection, another deed of extraordinary valour 
was manifested by our hero On the following day the 
elephant which used to carry Salo Narasinga s Hovrdab 
was brought close to the foot of the hill to be watered m 
what is even now called Thimmanna Naik s tank. This 
fact was reported to the Palayagax who was lying on a bed 
getting his mutilated hand treated As soon as he heard 
about the enemy’s elephant having been brought to the tank, 
he jumped up from his bed, walked straight to the platform 
called ^^Lal Battery”, and taking a good aim and holding 
lua how with his f^et, discharged an arrow with the right 
hand wlueh at one stroke killed the huge animal. Is this 
not a true Uero^ and is this not real heroism ^ 

rilistory of ChitaWrug^Palayagars.] 
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43. Jagadevaraya of Channapatna. 

In tJie middle of the 16th century A D , Channajiatna, which 
IS about 37 miles south-west of Bangalore, became Ihe 
capital of Jagadevaraya. a distmgmshed soldier, wdio was 
the son-in-law of the then fugitive king of Vijayanagar wbo 
bore rule at Penukonda, in what is now called the district 
of Anantapur The story of how Jagadeva got Channapatna 
and the large tract of country dependent on it bestowed 
on himself by the king, lus master, illustrates once again 
how a man of valour can wun the goocUvill of his sovereign 
by his gallant deeds 

Jagadevaraya was a born soldier His practical train- 
ing in the Vijayanagar army was such that it stood him in 
good stead ever after in his career Brave as a warrior, 
he was greater even in his coolness, and intrepidity m the 
hour of danger To frustrate the enemy’s objent he would 
take every precaution needed. His disposition of forces 
w'as good, his organization of military supplies and needs 
during a time of siege left nothing to be desired and the 
etjuipment of his forces was complete m every detail. , In 
personal bravery he was a shining example to his men, Such 
was the man who was entrusted with the defence of Bmw- 
kmda, when it was besi^ed by the Muhammadan forces 
of the Bijapux Sultan. These forces, having overrun tlie 
western coast regions from Qoa to Barkahir, marched on to 
Penukonda m 1677 and laid he it. Byt the ipvaderk 
soon found that they ‘had me^e, light of'the^ before them* 
Every attack made on'tlh swBWiiSittlll'; 
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repelled by the heroic efforts of Jagadevaraya but also 
with heavy and increasing loss to the enemy Jaga- 
devarava did not rest content with merely repelling the 
attacks made He led nightly sorties against the besiegers 
themselves and created considerable confusion in their ranks 
Soon the besiegers saw that they had either to laise the 
siege or allow themselves to be annihilated where they were 
by the gallantry exhibited by Jagadeva Such indeed 
was the peisonal bravery of Jagadevaraya during this siege 
that the Muhammadan Commander was compelled to choose 
the lesser of the two evils and he raised the siege and marched 
away from the place Jagadeva pursued the retiring forces 
and completed the rout. 

The gallant defender was amply rewarded by his sove- 
reign To his ancestral domains below the ghats, a large 
tract of country was added w^McIl made his teiritories run 
from Baramahals in the east to the Western Ghats m the 
west. Jagadeva made Channapatna his capital and there 
built for himself a fort and a palace, the remains of the former 
thay still be seen Though Jagadeva’s family had gained some 
distinction as early as the fourteenth century AD., still 
it was the peisonal bravery and heroism of Jagadeva that 
made it possible for the family to attain the name and fame it 
diid in the 16th century. For a longtime after, his spirited 
defence was remembered by the comhaon folk and stories 
were recited about it almost everywhere throughout this part 
df'' Souihem .India. Jagadeva’s succesBors bore rule at 
_,l3haniia|iatna .until 16^0 when it was conquered by Cha- 
ma#|ja Wbleyat of.ll^yBore tod Annexed to lua 'dominions^ 
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44. Kadarappa Naik. 

There has been a general impression supported by certain 
facts that the system ot Palayajnits or the Government of 
the country bv a number of semi-radejjeudent vassals came 
into existence during the days of the Vijayanagar empciors 
But there are some jietty states which trace their origin 
to dates two or three centuiies anterior to the establish- 
ment and consolidation ol that em])ire The principality 
of Gumnianayakaua])alva ajipeais to have come into 
existence about the early part of the twelfth century , 
however thc'se Palayagais under pressure of superior ])over 
consented to be the vassals of the \i)ayanagar buzerams 
paying them annual tributes, and fighting with marked 
gallantry under their banners in tunes ot trouble. 

In the reign of Kadatatipa Naik. the twelfth Palavagar 
of Giimmanayakanapalya line, there were mamtestations of 
bravery and self-denial One Ranga Itaja, Palavagar of Chi- 
nakarpalli, ■rebelled against the emperors and was devastat- 
ing the country by rejieated inroads. Kadarappa Naik 
proceeded with his army, defeated the refiel leader who 
was taken prisoner and brought to the Imperial capitaL 
This event raised the successful Palayagar in the estima- 
tion of Ramaraja, the then emperor, who conferred oii hilh 
honours and distinctions and kept him for some da^s ih the 
court of Vijayanagar. 

In the meantime Dasara tntervened. The court was as 
usual filled with pow'^M chieftains apd vastok from, difier^i 
ent countries, wise 'and far-seeing tainistero and co‘ah<tilihi#|. 
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brave and lA-arlike generals, ambassadors and Pandiths. 
In fact those that have seen the court of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Mysore during the Dasara and other special 
occasions can very easily imagine the splendour of the 
Vijayanagar court. 

One day during the festivities when the emperor was 
seated on the throne with great pomp, a court panegyrist 
Irom Yaehama Nayaka State, stood uj) and drawing out 
a sharp shining dagger from his sheath and shaking it high 
m the air, recited loudly a small stanza “ Is there any hero 
in this court who is brave and daring enough to show his 
chest and receive a blow from this dagger 'i If so, let him 
come forward Then all eyes in that court were directed 
towards that man The whole Durbar was thunderstiuck 
and sat still for a moment. But Kadarappa Naik, being 
enraged beyond measure at the coveit insult thus offered 
to that great assembly, rose from his seat and said “You 
vile flatterer and sycophant, you fountain-head of false- 
hood, into this great court you rushed like a buffalo and 
bark like a dog, and dishonour the entire Durbar which 
contains so many heroes of all descriptions Look here. 

I show you my chest, now do what you can”. So saying 
Kadarappa Naik unflinchmgly thrust forward his breast 
and stood motionless Then that professional flatterer 
witfe roaring voice came forward and gave a blow with his 
on, the Palayagw’a chest. The whole body appeared 
covered i|rith bIo<id- All the people m the court were greatly 
alerted,. ^Some do^bW^'Ae 'i^opiieiy of the oomnwssioii 
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ot such a heinous act in the presence ol the emperor , others 
ciisa])proved the conduct oi the king in ]>ermitting such an 
act ; others again s])oke m the highest terms of Kadarap])a 
Naik’s self-deiua] m offering his life to vindicate the honoiii 
ot the court , some others remarked that Kadarappa Naik 
was the chief of a certain country and that it onlv manifested 
extreme case ot valour and selflessness in giving his ovn 
hte at the flatterer's idle talk, but by no means the patience 
and calm consideration which are indispensable to the ruler 
of a (jountry ; and some others exclaimed that such an act 
ol sell- sacrifice for the maintenance of the honour ot the 
court was certainly worthv ol a su])erhuman being Thus 
the act elicited various remarks from cliflVrent standpoints. 

But on closer examination it was lound that the dagger 
was a skilful contrivance and that the stroke given on the 
chest was a slight touch and that the blood was only (‘oloured 
water Then the court flatterer’s skilful handling and 
Kadarappa Naik’s intrepidity made the entire court quite 
spell bound. Just at that time the i)rofe8sional panegyrist 
then and there composed and recited a few verses speaking 
in laudatory terms of that Palayagar’s noble qualities. 
Kadarappa Naik, quite pleased with the court flatterer* gaw 
away his own necklace of pearls and his own shawl as h 
present to the naan. The emperor who was on the ^ throne 
was highly pleased with all that he saw and conferred high- 
est encoimums on Kadarappa^ Naik. 
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45. Haidar Ali. 

(Part I. Haidar till his accession to power ) 

In the volume of "‘Haidar Ali and Tippu Sultan’’ m the 
Rulers of India Series', Mr L Bowrin^>:, formerly Chief 
Commissioner of Mysore, has recorded that perhaps the 
most formidable adversary whom the British encountered 
in the s(;uth of India, was Haidar Ali, a most daimg and 
successful leader of men, who raised himself to a throne 
Ilaidar Ali was born at Budikote in 1722, and vas the son 
of Fatte Muhammad, Fauzdai of Ivolar Fatte Muhammad 
having been killed m a battle in 1729, his body was con- 
veyed to Kolar and was there buried m a Mausoleum, which 
IS even now in existeu(*e At this time the wives and child- 
ren Fattc Muhammad were residing at Dodballapur, and 
when mtelligence of Fatte Muhammad’s death reached Abbas 
Kill! Khan, the chief of that place, he began to persecute 
the family of the deceased Fatte Muhammad, and plundered 
them of almost all their property. Of the two sons of Fatte 
Muhammad, th^ elder was Sha Baz, and the ‘voiinger was 
Haidar Ali, both of whom were seized, carried into the fort, 
and there confined m a Nagara or kettle-drum, the head 
or parchment of which w^as beaten from time to time in 
order that, by the pain and distress of these poor orphans, 
Huli Khan might extort more money from their 

much distressed by the conduct of Abbas' KnB, 
'orf fatte Muhammad, through' the interoession of 
Haiiar who' was the time 
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m the service ot the M.-^ soie Maharaja managed to procure 
the release ol her t\\o sons, and proceeded to Seriiigapatani. 
When the brothers arrived at veais of discretion, they jiro- 
ceeded to the dominions ot the Nawab ot Arcot and obtained 
employment in the military forces there After some time 
however, through the good offices of Haidar Sahib with 
Nanjaraj, the Chiei Minister ot Mysore at that time, the tw^o 
brothers returned to Mysore and were employed m the army. 

Ill 1749, when Devanahalh was besieged by the Mysore 
troops, came tlie opportunity of Haidar to distinguish him- 
sell Haidar’s coolness and courage during the hostilities 
attracted the notice of Nanjaraj, who gave him the command 
of 50 horse and 200 foot, wnth orders to recruit and augment 
his troops He was also dignified with the title of ‘Haidar 
Ah Khan’ and was given the charge of one of the gates of 
Devanahalh, then a frontier fortress of Mysore 

About this time Nazar Jung, as Subedar of Deccan, required 
the help of the Mysore troops in an expedition again$t Arcot, 
A force, which included Haidar, was accordingly sent under 
Berki Venkata Rao, audit joined the main army at Maddagiri. 
In this expedition when Nazir Jung was treacherously billed 
and his camp broken up, Haidar took advantage of t|tie 
confusion, and managed to secure two cameHoads of gold- 
coins as well as about $00 hotses and 500 hapskets* Sh,drtly 
after, the Mysore Troops retired to tlheir own country. ' 

In 1751, Haidar’s .gdod ' fortutie ^ain Smiled- op him^ 
when he was sent to sUbclue 0wga Sjirn,, Bnlayagar of Hosur,' 
who had rebelled agakit , 
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who, after the manner of Palayagars and chiefs of forts in 
his vicinity, had attempted to make himself independent. 
Haidar made a night inarch and fell *11)16 a sudden calamity 
on the sleeping fortunes of the rebels and by stretching 
forth the arm of courage speedily subdued tliem’ Ganga 
Earn was made prisoner and was put m irons As lor the 
rest of the rebels Haidar by one of liis vigorous attacks 
‘soon lightened their shoulders of the weight of their proud 
heads, and cast their hodies on the field of eternity’ He 
placed strong detachments of his own troo})S, under com- 
manding officers on whom he could rel}! in all the chief 
forts of the Palayagai’s country, and then witli much 
treasure and many camels and ele]ihants returned to 
Seringapatam 

In the same year, Nanjaraj, receiving a mission from 
Muhammad Ah, whose claims for the Nawabsliip of Arcot 
were opposed by Chanda Saheb, was tempted by a 
promise of the cession of Trichinopoly and its pos- 
sessions, to lend him assistance though his elder brother 
Dalyaip Hevaraj was averse to engage hiiiiself in the enter- 
prise. A Mysore arnly consisting of 5,000 horse and 10,000 
ipfantry marched from Seringapatam, under the command 
'of Kanjaraj, Haidar also joining this army with a small 
yprps of hia own. Naaijaraja’s wishM to obtain posfiiission 
of tehinopolj^ were, however, frustrated by the treachery 
Of Muhammad Ah, after the'asaaasmation of Chanda 'Sahif 
an(i"'l!f^hi^f 'fcetwned , ^ Satyaman^a fostod *nd^ 

os'ham^ at tost the nhaatoe, of 
ahd’aJl'hw' fe^rttons 
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At Satyaniangala liow^wer, Nanjaraj had no peace from 
Ins own troops who, for want of their pay, sat in Dhmna 
and forced him to ])art even with his personal jiroperty 
Haidar however, remaining faitldiil to Nanjaraj, remon- 
strated with him on yielding to the mutineers, and under- 
took to punish them for their conduct. He then taking 
1500 musketeers or match-lock men and a store of ammuni- 
tion with him, marched straight towards the halting ground 
of the rebel troops, and falling suddenly on them, slew al- 
most all of them and returned to Nanjaraja’s camp wuth all 
tlie arms and baggage including money, utensils, horses 
and the articles they had collected Nanjara], w^ith the ex- 
ception of the money and articles belonging to himself, 
presented the whole of the ])lundcr to Haidar Ah whose 
prudence m this action gained for him great renown. 

In 1755, Nan]ara] was required by las elder brother He- 
varaj, to return to Beringapaiam, and he accordingly did 
so requiring Haidar Ah also who was then engaged in to- 
duciiig some of the refractory Palayagars, to follow lam as 
early as possible. Haidar lost no time m completing las 
arrangements and with his own troops consisting of 
5,000 regular infantry^ 200 Europeans, 1,000 Catnatie foot 
and 800 horse with 'four or five light guns, marehod by re- 
gular stages to Seringapatam. Nanjarap w#$' ^ pleased 
with Haidar’s prowess that he appoiirtedt him S^auj^dar of' 
Hindigul, apd* sent hini to that oha^e* , aoentdingly ’ 

10, leaving 'as. Ms agsitt.'at one Kb0d:f, 

Kao in whom- he bad.. 00, ■ 
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Haidar however, had soon occasion to return to Seniiga- 
patam On account of the niisunderstanding which arose 
between Nanjaraj and Devara], ii\ connection with the treat- 
ment the former accorded to the young Maharaja, Iminadi 
Krishnara] Wodeyar, Devaraj lelt the capital, proceeded 
to Satyamangala and settled there To meet his eA])enses 
Devaraj revoked the assignments made to Haidar whom, 
therefore, Khande Eao advised to return to Serin- 
gapatam at once Before Hajdar arrived the Marattas 
appeared before Seringapatam, and demanded a contri- 
bution Nanjaiaj was forced to compromise for 32 lakhs 
of rupees But as all the cash and jewels amounted to 
no more than 5 lakhs, a large tract of country was surren- 
dered m pledge, and the Marattas departed, leaving 6,000 
horse, and agents for the collection of revenue m the pledged 
districts On Haidar’s arrival at Seringajiatam, he came 
to understand how the political situation stood, and with 
the consent of Nanjaraj, proceeded against the Marattas, 
and expelled them front the districts in their possession. 
Haidar then waited on Devaraj, and it was arranged between 
them for the restoration to him of the revenues which had 
been resumed 

In 1758, the necessity arose for Haidar to again return 
to Seringapatam, The troops of Hanjaraj had mutinied 
and' sat in Dharm' at the gate of the minister, ‘ Haidar' 
of the state of affairs returned to Seringapatam' 
Dernrap' fThare, he fonhd that the JaniedarS'‘of ‘-rt-rafey, 
with theniiff^^ar^'^'and ready, amounting to 'about '4,000^ 
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had secured the gates of the tort, and stopped all coramum- 
cations with any one, friend or stranger, under pretence 
of demanding their arrears of pay Haidar artfully per- 
suaded the mutinous troops that he also was one of the 
creditors of Government, and that he had been employed 
on hard service for months, without any pay or assistance 
whatever, and that if they would allow him, he would join 
them, and thus obtain the settlement of his own demands. 
If they did not allow him to do so, the whole country of 
Mysore was, he said, open to him and he could collect his 
dues without difficulty. The leaders of the mutinous troops 
fearing that he might plunder their houses which they had 
built outside the tort, gave him leave to enter it with 
a few men , but Haidar, ‘that lion of the forest of courage 
and enterprise’, as a Muhammadan historian speaks of him, 
without the least delay accompanied by two light guns, 
seven or eight hundred regular infantry, and 200 spearmen 
on foot, entered the fort, and having posted his men in par- 
ties at difierent places, visited the Maharaja and the minister 
Nanjara], and offered consolation and comfort to them. 
He also pleased the jamedars with kind and flattering words, 
and the troops by Ms affable manners. Then interviewing 

the Maharaja and the mimster, he pretended- that a settle- 
ment had been come to and asked for a statement of the 
dues which had to be paid to the troops. 

As Haidar’s soldiers were dra’^ up in oompanies, parad- 
ing about the streets anA mark^s with their drums beattog 
and handling their arttis, ’ the |al)ied^Es, yeaiizii^ th^, 
13 
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position ot affairs submitted to Haidar’s pleasure Haidar 
thereupon examined the pay lists ot each jamedar, and 
demanded an actual muster of troops The jamedars 
however, could not satisfy this demand, and it was discover- 
ed that by the collusion ot the writers of the pay-office 
with the agents of the regiments, they had obtained payment 
for the full complement of their respective regiments, although 
as a matter of fact each regiment was far short ot the fiill- 
numbei for long periods Haidar ordered the accounts 
to be made up by deducting the amount overdrawn tor 
absent men and non-effectives, from the day on which the 
jamedars and their companies were received into the Mysore 
Service to the very day they were all required to be mustered 
Now, by this mode of reckoning, the mutinous commanders, 
instead of being creditors, were made debtors to the State 
in a large amount, and in order to discharge the same were 
obliged to give u]) then horses, camels, elephants, tents 
and utensils and even their clothes Outwitted by Haidar 
m this manner, many of the commanders enlisted them- 
selves under Haidar, and w^ere included in his own troops 
For this piece of service Nanjaraj granted to him an assign- 
ment on the revenues of Coimbatore, and also conferred 
pn hmi the fort and district of Bangalore as a personal 
jahagir. 

Th,0 Marattas, -whose troops had been expelled as before 
stated, retmned early in 1759, in great force under 6o|!al 
H^ri and reocoupying all the pledged districts suddtoly 
appeared before Bangalorei, which they invested, and at 
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the same time sent a detachment uhich surprised l^hanna- 
patna. Haidar was appointed bv Nanjaraj to the chiei 
command of the army to op])ose this mvavSion Havin" 
given the curl ot 'enterprise to the moustache ol" his iiiaii- 
liood’, Haidar arrived and encamped in the vicinity ol 
Chaxmapatna After three months of wax, peace was 
made with the Marattas by the payment ot J2 lakhs of 
rupees in discharge of all their demands, past and present. 
To raise the money a Nazaram or gilt was levied Irom all 
the principal public servants and wealfhy inhabitants, 
but only 16 lakhs could he obtained from thi'^ source The 
Maratta Sowcars however, made iliemselves responsible 
for the rest of the money on the ]>ersonal vsecmritv ol Haidar, 
on the understanding that he should have the management 
oi the pledged districts in order to i^ealixe the amount At 
this time, Berki Srinivasa Bao was the ' Killedar’ of Banga- 
lore, and after the investment was raised, Haidar appointed 
to the charge of the fort a certain Kiibeer Beg, one of his 
own friends On the return ol Haidar to Beringapatam, 
he received m a splendid durbar by the Maharaja, 
Immadi Krishnaraj Wodeyar Nanjaraj on the approach 
of Haidar i‘ose up to receive him and embraced him> Haidar 
also being saluted with the title of ‘Tatte Haider Bahadur \ 

Another opportunity soon presented itself to Haidar for 
increasing his power. Immadi. Krishnaraj was a young 
man of spirit and Dcvajammanni, wife of Ho^da Krishtnaraja 
Wodeyar^ was also ^ woman of Both in co-oper^* 

tipn.had made attempts' from tiro to time to shalse 
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selves free from the control of the brothers Devara] and 
Nanjaraj, and after the death ol Devaraj they made a fresh 
attempt to regain their independence. Haidar was now 
taken into confidence and Nanjaraj yielding to necessity 
departed from Sermgapatam in June 1759, and took up 
his residence m the fort at Mysore, retaining, as a necessary 
protection, a body of about 2,000 loot, 600 horse and 500 
regular infantry Nanjara], however, was unwilling to 
return the sannads of the appointments of Pradhan or Prime 
Minister on the giound that those documents had not been 
derived during the reign of the then Maharaja but had 
been given by his fathers and grandfathers to the ancestors 
of Nanjara], generation after generation. Haidar was 
commissioned to obtain back the seals and sannads of the 
Prime Minister’s office, and he marched with his own troops 
towards Mysore. He there made a polite rerjuest ior the 
papers and the seals but Nanjaraj was unwilling to part 
with them In the words of the Muhammadan historian 
already quoted, ' that lion of the field of battle, hesitating 
BO longer gave orders to his brave soldiers, oomipenced 
the attack, who immediately opened a fire of all arms, guns, 
muskets, etc , on the fort. The fire of war was consequently 
lighted upon all sides, and both parties foughb courageously ; 
but at length, by their valour and strength of arm Haidar’s 
fearless troops brought on the heads of the besieged a rer 
seiMafice of the day of judgment’, still, their chiefs 
'fenS^' th^faaselves with great bravery for three 
when, their provisiw and ammunition , becoming 
thejr .mirrend^re^, /tod : W4!njar^ agreeably tp. ' 
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of his teendSj accompanied by kis lamily in carnages, pro- 
ceeded to Haidar’s camp, and his troops marched out of the 
fort Nanjaraj then retired to one of his jahagirs, Konanur, 
and resided there, maintaining tor his protection 600 horse, 
2,000 regular infantry and about 4,000 Carnatic toot Khande 
Eao was made Pradhan, and a further assignment of four 
districts for the expenses of Haidar was made to him the 
Maharaja 

At this time Haidar entered into a treaty with the French 
at Pondicherry to expel the English from Arcot, in con- 
sideration of the cession to Mysore of Trichmopoly, Madura 
and Tinnevelly, The Mysore troops commanded b)^ Mukh- 
dum Ah, descended the ghats and gained an easy victory 
over the English at Tnvadx m July 1760 But the ambi- 
tious prospects which this victory opened up were soon 
placed m imminent jeopardy bv a peril which threatened 
to blight altogether the career of Haidar 

On the departure of Nanjaraj, Immadi Krishnaraj and 
Devajammanni found that they had only exchanged 
dne mayor of the palace for another, and, winning oyer 
Khande Kao to their side, secretly negotiated to obtain 
the help of the Marattas to expel Haidar from power. On 
the morning of 12th of August 1761, the fort gates of 8e^ 
ringapatam were not opened as usual and Haidar was roused 
by a 'tremendous canmonado upon his position at the 
hanavancd Mantap’~ the. sight Of the present Darya 
realising the; %ea’<h^y . ;of - ' 
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perilousHess ol Hs position escaped that night across the 
river Cauvery with a few tried followers leaving behind, his 
wife and his son Tippn, then nine years of age 

Haidar took the road to Anekal and arrived before day- 
light the next day at that place* having ridden 75 miles 
on one horse From there he despatched Ismail AM who 
commanded Anekal to see how matters stood at Bangalore 
Kabir B6g, the commandant of Bangalore, was found faith- 
ful to Haidar, and the latter therefore on receiving the news, 
at once set out and reached Bangalore the same evening 
At Bangalore he obtained a loan of four lakhs on his per- 
sonal security from the sowcars there, and was joined by 
a few adherents. Visaji Pandit, the Maratta chief, whose 
help had been sought by the royal party at Seringapatam 
was found ready to negotiate with Haidar and agreed to 
depart on the cession of Bara-Mahal and a payment of three 
lakhs of rupees. The Mysore troops, who had been sent 
to help the French under Mukhdum AM relieved by the 
departure of the Marattas, proceeded to Bangalore and 
joiped Haidar. Detaching Mukhdum AM’s force to secure 
the revenues ol Coimbatore and Salem, Haidar proceeded 
m person towards Seringapatam He crossed the Cauvery 
below Sosale and met Khande Rao’s army near Nanjangud, 
but here he was severely defeated and had to retreat 

At' this crisis the resources of Haidar’s mind were foimd 
mote thau'- eq^Ual to the desperateuess of his eiroomstahcek 
^ With' a select, body bl200; horse, "he made a oirouitdt0' p4a#ch' 
by night aud earfy m the mow? mornmg, hod 
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presented himself as a suppliant at the door of Nanjaraj 
at Konaniir. and being admitted, threw himself at his feet 
‘ Whth the semblance of real jienitence and gneh says Wilkes^ 
the historian of Mvsore, 'Haidai attributed all his misfor- 
tunes to the gross ingratitude with which he had requited 
the patronage of Nanjara], entreated him to resume the 
direction ol public aflairs and take his old servant once more 
under his protection ISTanjaraj was completely deceived ; 
and with his remaining household troops, which during 
the present troubles he had augmented to 2,000 horse and 
about an equal number of indifEerent infantry, he gave to the 
ruined fortunes of Haidar the advantages of his name and 
influence, announcing in letters despatched in every direc- 
tion his determination to exercise the office of Sarvadhikari, 
which he still nominally retained, with Haidar as his Dalwaib 

Khande Rao manoeuvred to prevent the junction of Haidar 
with his army, and had arrived at Katte Malalavadi near 
Hunsur. The destruction of Haidar and his new friends 
appeared to be inevitable, when his talent for deception 
again released him from the danger- He fabricated letters 
in the name and with the seal of Nanjaraj to the prindipa^ 
officers of Khande Rao who, thinking betrayed 

mounted liis horse and fled in haste to Sermgapatam 
His forces became in consequence disorganized, when Haida 
fell upon and routed them, capturing all the infantry, gims 
stores and baggage. ^ He next desOended the ghats, tool 
ail the forts that had declared Khapde, Rao, 'and by 
month of May 1761, retomed M 4he\$bnth of Serin^^’to 
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with a large force. Here for some days he pretended to be 
engaged in negotiating, and every evening made a show 
" of exercising his troops till after sunset. On the eighth day, 
instead of dismissing them as usual, he made a sudden dash 
across the river and surprising Khande Rao’s forces, com- 
pletely routed them and encamped on the island A few 
shots fired at the palace inside the fort frightened the inmates , 
and the Maharaja, yielding to Haidar’s demand for the 
surrender of Khande Rao, obtained a promise from him to 
spare Khande Rao’s life, and surrendered him accordingly 
The Maharaja was also forced to resign the entire manage- 
ment of the country into the hands of Haidar, reserving 
only districts, yielding three lakhs of pagodas for himself 
and one lakh for Nanjaraj Haidar who had promised to 
take care of Khande Rao like a 'thotha’ (parrot), implying 
kmd treatment, fulfilled his promise to the letter, by con- 
fining him in an iron cage and giving him nee and milk for 
his food in which condition he ended his days. 

From this time forth all political power became vested 
in Haidar, and he practically became the ruler of Mysore, 
hut scrupulously continued all the forms of royalty due to 
the hereditary sovereigns of Mysore. 


46. Haidar AH. 

XPart II.— Haidar as conqueror apd ruler.) 
jKAVi!Na piaM ' Seriugapatam un4er the eoinmeiMl;-ef hm 
brother-indaW> Haidiar, a|tet' two’ , 38 ^- 
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galore and became an ally of Basalat Jung, a brother of the 
Subedar of Deccan who wished to displace his brother and 
claim that dignity for himself In return for a gift of three 
lakhs of rupees, 'Basalat Jung, although he had no authority 
to do so, invested Haidar with the office of Nawab of Sira, 
styhng him ‘Haidar Ali Khan Bahadur’. 

Sira was then m the hands of the Marattas and Haidar 
laying siege to the fort, completely knocked down the walls. 
The chief of the fort Tnambak Krishna did not lose heart, 
but for a month continued valiantly to perform his duty 
as ‘killedar’, and when defence became hopeless, he surren- 
dered to Haidar on condition that his own life as well as the 
lives of his garrison should be spared. Here Haidar found 
large quantities of provisions and military stores which he 
appropriated to his own use Here Basalat Jung left Haidar 
and the latter next turned his attention to the reduction 
of the Palayagars of Chikballapur, Raidrug, Harapanahally 
and Chitaldrug, all of whom he compelled to submit to his 
authority and to pay tribute. 

While Haidar was encamped near Chitaldrug, his assist- 
ance was solicited by a pretender to the kingdom of Bednnr, 
who gave himself out as the son of the last Raja of that 
country. In 1755, Basavappa Naik, the ruling chief, had 
died, leaving his widow Veerammaji as guardian of an 
adopted son named Channabasaviahj This youth is said to 
have been mprdered by the ‘widow hfid her paramour, but 
the claimant who sought HaSdar’s help averred that he 
was in efect the heir allied, io have been killed and that 
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lie had escaped the machinatioiivS of the Ram and her lover. 

Haidar set out m the beginning of 1763 on tins expedition 
and with the help of a minister of the late Ra]a whom he 
found at Kumsi, he proceeded towards the capital The 
Rani's overtures for buying him off were rejected and Haidar 
pressed on to the capital. The Ram had fled to the fortress 
of Ballalraidrug and the inhabitants to the woods, and the 
palace had been set on fire Haidar, however, promptly 
extinguished the flames and the value of the l>roperty ac- 
tpirod by him at the place amounted to 1 8 crores of rupees 
The Ram was subsequently arrested at Ballalraidrug and 
despatched to the hill fort of Maddagiri where she died in 
a few years. 

Haidar at first thought of making Bednur which he named 
Haidar -Nagar, his capital, and formed designs for building 
there a palace, an arsenal and a mint besides constructing 
a dockyard on the coast. 

While engaged m this work, he detected a conspiracy 
formed against him, and adopting severe measures, he hanged 
300 of the conspirators and suppressed all signs of revolt 
The Muhammadan historian already referred to concludes 
his account of the entry of Haidar into the fort of Bednur 
with these Words:- — ‘"For fifteen days, he held a banquet 
during which season of festivity, he enjoyed the sound of 
music and tbe abundance of good things provided for the 
feast; ;he then 'gave to the poor, tbe religious, mtisidaas 
and ivomeh, preseuts^ of gold ,and. silveu 

valuable elDlhes'^aud ehalvls: to'the 'bf 
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his army, and liis soldiers, who had distinguished themselves 
by their gallantry, and had perilled their lives in this 
conquest, besides what they obtained in the assault of the 
fort, which by Haidar’s orders was what they could take 
of heaps of gold and silver, valuable stubs, jewels, pearls, 
arms of all kinds and a great number of beautiful women, 
the value of all which was sufficient to place them all above 
the worldly wants, — to these valiant men, he now again gave 
costly presents, and honorary dresses, gold bracelets, pearl 
necklaces, jewelled gorgets, splendid swords and lastly 
jahagirs or fiefs, according to their rank and respective 
capacities” 

Haidar now thought it time to appease the Marattas 
and the Nizam, the former for the seizure^ of Sira, the latter 
for accepting the title of Nawah from Basalat Jung Em- 
bassies with gifts weie accordingly sent to both the courts. 
At Hyderabad his objects were gamed but. the Marattas 
could not be reconciled Madhu Rao was the Peshwa at 
this tune, and being au able and energetic ruler, he made 
extensive preparations to compel Haidar to surrender the 
territory he had usurped. Haidar was overwhelmed by the 
Maratta horse at Rattihalli, south of Savanur, whete in 
spite of his skilful mancauvres he was signally defeated, 
losing the best portion of his troops, Haidar, had at length 
to sue for peace by |)aying lakhs of , rupees as war-indem- 
nity and by surrendering '.the .terriiorxest formerly taken 
from-.Murari Eao Hfddar, was uot, howev^^ 

disturb^ in the <rf'Sira^ .on of the ,ttaot 
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by him from the neighbouring Palayagars 

Haidar’s defeat by the Marattas led to an insurrection 
m the eastern part of Mysore. As soon as he was able to 
restore order he turned his eyes to an invasion of Malabar, 
on the plea that it formed part of the Bednnr country. 
Haidar in spite of the gallant resistance of the Nairs and the 
difficulty of forcing his wav through the thick forests which 
impeded his progress, succeeded m reaching Calicut, when 
the Zamorm tendered his submission The chiefs of Cochin 
and Palghat also submitted to the conqueror, and Haidar, 
after strengthening the fort of Calicut, proceeded to Coim> 
batore Shortly after his dejiarture, the Nairs rose m in- 
surrection, but Haidar, m spite of the inclemency of the 
season and the Hooded state of the country, advanced boldly 
into the interior, his troops, owing to the heavy rain, having 
frequently to cross the mountain streams up to their chins 
in water, and inflicted a severe defeat on the Nairs, To 
strike terror into the insurgents, Haidar at first beheaded 
or hanged all who were taken prisoners and also deported 
15,000 Nairs to the less populous parts of Mysore, of whom 
however not 200 survived owing to the alien nature of the 
climate. 

Returning to the capital in 1767, he heard of a formidable 
'coalition formed by the Marattas with the Nkam for the 
purpose^ of invading Mysore. Haidar endeavoured to- 
fhb, ptogrese p£ the «M[arattas by cutting the,embipkffents 
pi th^ tanks, poteonmg the, water' in the the 

forage, off the villagers and„#ttle'ei| fhA route. 
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But the Peshwa Madhii Rao overcame all these 
and reached Sira, then held by Mir Ah Raza Khan, Haidar’vS 
brother-in-law, who treacherously surrendered the fort and 
deserted Haidar’s cause, receiving in reward the district 
of Gurramkonda By the skilful diplomacy of Appaji Rao, 
however, who was despatched as an envoy by Haidar, Madhu 
Rao was pacified and he returned to Poona on receiving 
35 lakhs of rupees. 

The Peshwa ’s ally Nizam All who was accompanied by 
an English corps appeared too late on the scene to reap any 
fruits from his enterprise, Haidar induced Nizam All to 
enter into an alliance with him against the Madras Govern- 
ment. Their combined armies then descended into the 
low country and at Changama, Trmcomalee and other places, 
engagements took place between the English and the hostile 
armies with varying fortunes. At this time Nizam Ah, 
having received information that the English had sent a 
considerable force to attack his own territory, made secret 
overtures to the English and concluding a treaty with them 
returned to his capital. Meanwhile a fleet was fitting out 
at Bombay for capturing the Mysorean forts on the West 
Coast, and the chiefs of Malabar were prepared to rebel, 
Haidar marched with all haste to the west and retook Man- 
galore, Honnawar, and other places which had fallen to the 
English. He then visited Bedaur and levied heayy^j&Aes 
on all the land-holders^ fo« fiirnibfchg supplies to Ins enenaies. 
also obtained large, ccmteibuttons from the chiefs ' of - 
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After the withdrawal of Haidar from the eastern frontier, 
the Madras Government sent troops to reduce all the places 
seized bv him, and Colonel f^mith, the English General, 
advanced into the Mysore plateau and took Miilbagal, Kolar 
and Hosur The vacillations of the Madras Government 
however, enabled Haidar to return from his distant expe- 
dition to Bangalore and to confront the English before any 
further steps had been taken Failing in this object, however, 
he sent oft liis family and treasure to the rock fortress 
of Savandrug, made his way to Gurrambonda where he 
succeeded in inducing his brother-in-law, Ali Baza Khan 
to rejoin his standard with his trained troops Thus rein- 
forced Haidar returned towards Kolar and he was here, 
there and everywhere, harassing the enemy with his cavalry. 
He also raised fresh levies of troops and in November 1768, 
sent a large force down the Gajalatti jiass. following himself 
a month later with the greater part of his army Haidar 
then reconifuered all the districts which had been taken 
from him by the English and proceedmg towards Madras 
accompanied by 6,000 chosen horse and a very few infantry, 
he reached St. Thomas Mount, five miles from Madras, by a 
forced march of 180 miles, in three days and a half Here 
he was practically able to dictate his own terms and an agree- 
ment was concluded in March 1769, for the restoration on 
both sides of prisoners and places and for reciprocal assist- 
ance in the future An English writer remarks in connec- 
tion Wi^h this war that “it cannot be denied that, both m 
regMd' ^ ,t^' huto operataons which preceded thiS' 
treaty an^ td'tW WWob it embodied, the Mysore' 
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chief evinced high qualities as a tactician and the sagacity 

of a born diplomatist On the other hand, the proceedings 
of the Madras Government were characterised by a mixture 
of rashness and iriesolution, and an absurd confidence in then 
treacherous ally Muhammad All. Mawab of Arcot, ot whose 
duplicity Haidar had, on the contrary, formed an accurate 
estimate 


Haidar had now to prejiare lor another Jornudable inva- 
sion ol Mysore by the Marattas. The English failed to 
render him any help and Haidar was left alone to bear the 
brunt ol the Maratta attack He at first ofieied to treat 
for terms, but as Madliu Hao, the Peshwa, demanded a 
crore ol rupees, Haidar rejected this exorbitant demand 
Madhu Rao then proceeded to overrun the country, hut 
he soon returned to Poona on account ol illness, leaving 
his maternal uncle Triambak Mama in command. Haidar 
was unable to push back Triambak Mama At Ohincuruly 
the Maratta horse succeeded m creating a panic among 
the Mysore troops and commenced an indiscrimmate slaugh- 
ter Haidar escaped alone and unattended to Sexrngapatam, 
and was soon after followed by Tippu in the (Jisgiike c^ a. 
fakir or a mendicant This disastrous affair occurred ofi 
March 5, 1771 The Marattas, however, did not pnwiie 
thek advantage immediately but wasted many days in 
pillaging the country around, thus enabling Haidar to take 
''meaauree for the effectual defence,: of his capital.^ Aft# 
'shtniggHag fot' more than a .yeek*’ -'Haidar .concluded peace 
wkh* Ac :Maiattas'-in'’luhie Vt* and'agreed to pay 'atenaa' 
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15 lakhs of rupees and a like sum afterwards, some of his 
richest districts being given in pledge. 

Haidar, however, was not long in recovering possession 
of the districts which he had been forced to cede to the Ma- 
rattas Madhu Rao died in 1772. his successor Narayana 
Rao was killed in August 1773 and Raghiinatha Rao became 
Peshwa, whose accession was however opposed by Nana- 
farnavis and other ministers at Poona Taking advantage 
of the unsettled position, Haidar regained possession of 
all the territory he had lost, and Raghunatha Rao also feeling 
his position insecure, entered into a treaty with Haidar by 
which the latter engaged himself to support Raghunatha Rao 
m consideration of the tribute payable from Mysore being 
reduced to six lakhs. Raghunatha Rao also proposed to 
Haidar to take possession of the Maratta territories up to 
the Krishna, that he might be at hand to assist On the other 
side, Nizam Ali of Hyderabad declaring for the ministcDal 
party, a pint invasion of Mysore was the consequence. A 
great battle took place at a place called Raravi and the 
Maratta army was forced to retreat beyond the Krishna in 
December 1777. Haidar returned to Sermgapatam and while 
expootmg a fresh Maratta invasion, he was surprised by the 
arrival of an envoy from the ministerial party at P oona. 
Ragljitmath^a Rao bad become a fugitive and induced by the 
Wp^lessness of his cause, Haidar consented to a treaty with 
the P^tty on conditioh that Raghunatha Rao’s 

^ant of, up.- to the^ Ktishna was confirmed, , the 

future -'tribute' i^ed: at ;ll rupees 'and all 
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cancelled. He also agreed to enter jnto a coalition with 
the Marattas and the Nizam for the expulsion of the English 
from India^ Haidar having a grievance against the English 
inasmuch as the Madras Government had failed to give 
him support as per the treatv of 1 709. 

During the period between 177i and 1779 Haidar con- 
quered and annexed to Mysore. Cooig, Bellaiy, Giitti, Chi- 
taldrug and Ouddapah. Murari Eao was the chief of Gutti 
and being closely besieged bv Haidar, he had to uncondition- 
ally surrender to him The following extract from the worl 
of the Muhammadan historian, already referred to will be 
found interesting ‘ To complete bis (Murari Ra<i’s) mis- 
fortunes, the w^ater of the mountain, bv winch the fort was 
supplied, it being the bot season, failed or dried up, like 
the heart of the poor man ; and his stores of provision and 
ammunition also had abandoned him, or were exhausted 
like the days of his youth Being therefore entirely hope- 
less, he d6S]>atched Pah Khan, his minister to the Nawab, 
to tender his submission and beg the forgiveness of his 
former oifenoes When the Nawab became aware of his 
humility^ his suppheation and lus forlorn state, he cast the 
eyes of royal compassion on his hopeless condition and re- 
turned him, by liis agent Pah Khan> a kind and conciliatory 
letter, with a Kouhmma or assurance of tlie safety of his 
life and property and invited him to meet him. When the 
Eao descended from the top of the hill in a palanquin, at- 
tended by only two or three servgn%’ and entered the camp? 
the ^ Nawab ordered a separate' ' tgnt'tn H nleated' for ‘hi# 
H 
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accommodation and placed him in it sending a garrison of 
Ms own men to the top of the hill. He gave to the Hao, the 
necessary furniture or the utensils, the wearing apparel 
or clothes in use, and vSiich^ jewels and gold and silver orna- 
ments as were of small value. But the pearls and jewels 
of great price, jewelled ornaments, and other articles, he- 
coming tlie use of a Prince, with the arms and warlike stores, 
and all articles of value, the Nawab took for himself. With 
respect to th(3 dancing women of the Telingana tribe, of 
whom during the Hao’s Government, many companies 
had been attracted by his liberality, and of whom some 
had become rich by his gifts, while some even had possession 
of towns in jahagir, all of whom sought refuge in the Mahal 
of the Bao, on the top of the mountain, when the siege 
commenced , to these excepting the Jahagirs the Nawab 
restored the whole of their property. Some oi the young 
girls of that profession, with the consent of their masters 
or owners, he purchased for his own N aliksul. The impri- 
J50ned Bao, however much he entreated to visit the Nawab 
received for answer that the Nawab had then no leisure ; 
but that after his return to Pattan, please God, he would 
accord his request, and having committed him to the care of 
confidential men and sent him ofi to Pattan, the Nawab 
occupied himself in the conquest of Soondoor’h 

T'he Palayagar of Chitaldrug, at the time it was annexei 
by Haidar . in 1779, was Madakari Naik, and he was tho 
boad of a. I hxaye> ^uailitaiy clan of Bedars. These Bedars 
beroicaliy fought, ' ^ agapat Haidar > though ultimately 
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defeated, and tlie Mubammadan historian \\ho lias been often 
quoted, gives this account of their gallantry : — “The Nawab 
with a very large atmv and a large body of excellent artil- 
lery, after the ejvertions and labours ol a year and the loss 
ot the lives of thousands of brave men, took the ghats m the 
neigh boiirliood of the forts , and, arriving near the walls 
of this very stronghold, seeking fame, he surrounded 
and attacked it on all side«. Everv day also, the infidels^ 
armed to the teeth, came out from the fort and gallanth 
assailed the bravest and the noblest ol the C4hazies, or Mus- 
salman soldmrs. On the side of the Nawab, the noble 
and distinguished Khans and Fau/dars with then brave 
companions, came forward and ranged themselves m front 
and in line with the ranks of infidels, and daily with arrows 
and the sword, sent great numbers of them to helL . , . 

“ Although in a few days the walls of lie fort were levelled 
to the ground, and the towers and gates were dismantled 
and afforded no shelter, still the besieged every night formed 
a new wall of earth in their places to cover themselves and 
sallied oht from the fort, and raised the confusion of the 
day of Judgment among the guards and sentinels at the 
batteries ; and taking the heads o£ the slain and tying them 
to a string hung them round their necks like red roses and 
thus returned and received rewards from their chiefs for 
the deeds they had done^'h 

After Cuddapah was taken, a number' of Afghans who 
in the service of the ^t£hat' place ■ 
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security lor their allegiance, were taken into Haidar's ser- 
\ice. But there were eighty troopers, whose horses had been 
killed, and who could not find any one to be ^uirety for them 
They refused to be disarmed and Haidar did not enforce 
the surrender oi their weapons heeling insulted by the 
demand tor tlieir arms these troopers rose in the dead of 
the night, killed the guards placed over them and entered 
the tent of Haidar Haidar being rouseri by the noise, at 
once grasped the situation and making up the semblance 
of a person aslee]> with a pillow, cut a hole through his 
tent and succeeded in escaping- *()n the alarm being given 
most of the assassins were slam Such of them as survived 
had then hands and feet cut off Avhile a few were killed by 
being dragged round the camp attaelied to the feet of the 
elephants. 

The coalition against the English referred to al?o\e was 
a formidable one. and aided as it was bv the French, threat- 
ened the very existence of the British ])ower in India The 
general scheme of the confederacy was that the Ma- 
rattas should invade Berar, (-ential and Northern India, 
while Nizam AH of Hyderabad undertook the subjugation 
of th^ Circars, and Haidar Ali, that, of the Madras territory 
md Southern India Haidar having com])leted his prepa- 
x|itioiis for this invasion and liavmg made due provision 
for the' protection of all the principal parts ni Mysore, 
a^s^ekbled an army of 83,000 men at Bangalpre, which in 

not .surpassed by any previoiiMy 
i^lleptedin jSbhlhirp.^ Ek.systepi of mamtainkg, 
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aCoutb and spies was perfect, tiie Coiiimissarmt under 
Puruiali was well organized, and every precaution iras taken 
to ensure success After prayers for success in botk mosques 
and temples, Haidar All descended tlie gkats m Julj^ 1780 
carrying destruction with him On September 10th of the 
same year a battle was fought at Palilore w'here the English 

sustained a crushing defeat,-'*' and Colonel Baily, the comman- 
der, was forced to surrender with his troops Haidar, however, 
had to sustain the struggle single-handed, as bv the skilful 
diplomacy of Warren Hastings, who w-as then Governor- 
General, both the Marattas as well as Nizam Ah were de- 
tached from the coalition Haidar, though he w-as not able 
to achieve his mam object of driving the English out of 
Southern India, maintained the struggle till his death by 
over-running large tracts of their country and occupying 
most of their forts During the monsoon in 1782 all the 
combatants had to cease hostilities for a time, and Haidar 
encamped with his troops sixteen miles north of Arcot^ 
at a place called Nara.smgrayanpet, and here he died oii 
December 7, 1782, froni a cancer on his back from which 
e ong 8u£Eered His last day m thus described by the 
Muhammadan historian, Kirraam --'-On the last day of 
Mil arram-II-Huram, he asked his attendants what was 
the date of the month : they rephed, 'this is the last day 
^ the month Zil-Haj, and to-night is the first of Muharratti’. 

He then directed that water might be fhade ready for hii^ 
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to batliOj and although, the physician objected to his bath- 
ing, they turned him out oi the tent, and the Nawab bathed 
Then having put on clean clothes, he repeated some prayer 
or invocation on his linger, rubbing his face : and at the 
same time, despatched 2,000 horse to plunder and ravage 
the country of the Palayagars north of Arcot, and 5,000 horse 
to^vards Madras for the same purpose, and to alarm the 
people there. He next sent for some oi Ins officers and 
gave them strict orders for the regulation of their depart- 
ments, and afterwards swallowed a little broth, and laid 
down to rest The same night his ever victorious sjnrit 
took its flight to paradise. And at once Haidar, and what 
belonged to Haidar passed away^b 

The following estimate of Haidar is given by Mr. L B 
Bowring: — Haidar was a born-soldier, an excellent rider, 
and skilful alike with his sword and his giiD. Trained by 
early habits to active exertion, he could undergo great fatigue 
without suffering from it, and when at the head of his troops, 
he was reckless of personal danger, thus stimulating the 
courage of his followers Cool and sagacious m war time, 
he excelled in cavalry tactics, and seemed to possess by 
intuition the knowledge how to launch his horse-men with 
the greatest effect on the enemy. 

great occasions he made a magnificent show with his 
chosen troops. His regiments of cavalry in which were 
many lur^peans, headed Ms procession 5 ' then followed 
*^00/ warrio^a\m^ pn^camele; ^aiter which cAmcth^' 
' A ' With I richly ■ embroidered trappings ; then 
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two regiments of Abyssinian Iiorse^ wearing plumes of red. 
and black ostricb feathers and carrying steel-headed lances ; 
followed by infantry w^earmg large silk scarves with drawers^ 
reaching to the thigh, and armed with lances to which small 
bells were attached. Next came the nobility, gorgeously 
arrayed, covered with chain-armour and splendidly mounted, 
Then came the NaAvab’s own horses, richly decorated, and 
led by grooms To these succeeded a troop of running 
lootnien, and then the principal officers of the household, 
with chains of gold lianging down their breasts Lastly, 
at the end of the procession came Haidar himself mounted 
on an elephant captured m the Bednur country The rear 
consisted of a large number of elephants, five of which car- 
ried special royal insignia, and after them two more 
regiments of Abyssinian cavalry, and a crowd of foot-soldiers 
of tlie same nation who closed the procession On each 
side of the line of march moved a body of infantry clothed 
in white silk with long bla^^b lances, plated with silver, and 
adorned with small red streamers at the tips. The whole 
made up a gallant array, which could only be surpassed 
by that of the great Mogul himself 

Haidar could neither read nor write, and his signature 
was simply the Arabic letter for Haidar, twice repeated 
in an inverted form But his memory was excellent, and 
his affairs proceeded m regular succession 'and with rapi^ 
despatch He had the faculty of giying his attentio%4^ 
several subjects at 'the same tiipe, so that he could^^'®^ 
a letter read, dictate Orders', and witness a 
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exMktioii all at once, without being distracted by any 
one of these occupations What religion people professed^ 
or whether the3^ professed any at all, that was perfectly 
indifferent to him In all the cities and towns of his terri- 
tory, besides news-writers, he appointed separately secret- 
writers and spies to patrol the streets at night, and from 
them he received his intelligence From sun-nse to past- 
lioon, he was occupied m Public Durbar, he then made his 
first meal and retired to rest an hour or tw^o In the even- 
ing he either rode out or returned to business But fre- 
q^uently the night was enlivened with the performance of 
dancing girls or of actors of comedies. He took a second 
meal about midnight and retired to rest ’’ 

[Authorities — KirmanTs History of Haidar, L, B. 
Bowrmg’s Haidar and Tippu, Wilke’s Histoiy of Mysore, 
Buchanan’s Travels m Mysore, eie , E ice’s Gazetteer. | 


47. Maharani Lakshammanni of Mysore. 

Tee number of women who have appeared in history, and 
whose lot it has fallen to play a part on the stage of puh- 
ko life, has been so small, that a peculiar interest attaches 
to; the sayings and doings of those whose names have be- 
hi^toriCah ^nd who have successfully competed with 
fot,hibnonrabie mention in the annals of their country 
Xl^what eager 'and sympathetic curiosity are the ineidente 
to the'Iif^’ oh the seminfabulous ‘ Queen Bemiramia 
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oi tlie As8jriaiLs, or the coquettish but niastertui Queen 
Elizabeth ot England, or the pious and resourceful Ahalya 
Bai of Indore examined, with what enthusiastic admiration 
are their nieinories greeted, and with what ehivaliv are 
their very defects ignored ^ All the more reason, therefore, 
foi Us to keep alive the memory of those women who have 
done noble deeds and rendered valuable seivice to their 
country. And in India more, ])erhaps than in aiiv othci- 
country is this a necessity and a duty, for here th<' Ohoslm 
system and the restrictions of society conceal the masterly 
qualities of many a woman behind tin Punla. and cause 
her to pass out of the world umioticecl The liistoin of My- 
sore can boast of oiui brave and nobk' woman, who did 
yeoman service to the State, and it is nothing more than 
bafo justice to rec*ord the distinguished part plav'od by the 
Maharam Lakshaiumanni, ancestress ol H H tlu^ jiresent 
Maharaja, during the stirring period of the usurpation 
of the Mysore throne bv Haidar and Tippu in the last 
century. 

i ‘Rana’ Lakshamniamai, as she is usually addressed in 
the letters of General Meadows, Lord Macartney and Mr, 
Webbe, or ^Maha Matusri’ Lakshammanni, as she is uhi* 
formly designated in Mysore records, was the daughter 'of 
Katk Cfopal Raja Urs, the chief whom Muhammad Mi 
admitted, with seven hundred Mysore troops, into the fort, of, 
Tribhinopoly, , in acknowledghient , of Hulvoi Nahjaraj'^e 
right to it according to', ^ the stipulation for helw 
Chapda Sahib, and who eu'^equehtly Was detailed; ,d, 
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prisoner by the English, when Captain Dalton turned ont 
the Mysore troops from the fort Lakshammanni belonged to 
the Bettada Kotai family, the same family from which the 
present Maharaja of Mysore is descended Lmng at first 
a quiet and uneventful life as Hindu girls in the homes of 
their parents usually do, it is not strange that we do not 
hear anything of Lakshammanni till 1759, when she was 
married to Immadi Knshnaraj Wodeyar^ and took hex 
place 111 the palace at Seringapatara as his third wife. 


Ihe Royal House ol Mysore had never calmly acquiesced 
in the transfer ot their power to the hands of either Diilvoi 
Nanjaraj or his protege, Haidar Ah. Nanjara] had been 
grasping and greedy, and had even gone the length of sug- 
gesting to his daughter, who was married to the Raja, that 
she should poison her husband lor attempting to assert 
his rights 'To his credit, however, it must be said that 
Nanjaraj' had a clear insight into the ambitious nature of 
Haidar All, and on his death-lied he counselled those about 
him not to give him any independent preferments It be- 
came more and more apparent, however, that semus could 
not be repressed, and accordingly the dowae^er Maharam 
Devajammanni, who had adopted Jmmadi Krishnaraja 
as her sou, entered into a secret plot with Khand6 Rao, 
,tb0 agent of Haidar AH, at Seringapatam. The desperate 
;^^^age of Haidar, his powers of simulation and his extra- ' 
self-oonftdenoe and mental resonrees triumphed 
ill tod ilte upshot of the plot was that Khaude Bao 

was wrifenaertd : to Haidar AH,, who according tO' his 
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promise literally “'took care of him like a parrot 3 by piittiDg 
him into a cage and exposing him to the public gaze Haidar 
himself was rewarded with the office oi ycuvciclh'ikdT'hy and 
his usurpation became complete by about LTbl, though he 
kept up a show of submission to the nominal Eaja till Ins 
death 

Immadi Knshnaraja died m 17G6, and was succeeded 
by his sons, Nanjaraj and Chamaraj Nanjaraj wa^ strangled 
by Haidar’s orders Cor intriguing against hjm with the 
Maratta chieftain Tryanibaka Rao, and (Jliamaraj’s nomi- 
nal reign came to an end by his death about the year 1776 
As both the sons of Immadi Raja died without leaving any 
successors to the throne, Laksharnmanni, who was now 
the surviving dowager Ram, communicated to Haidar her 
intention of adopting either her sister’s son Narasaraj of 
Maddur, or Siddaraj, the grandson of Immadi Krisbnataja 
by the daughter of his first wife Haidar, how'ever, with 
mock-humility represented to the Rani his solicitude to 
provide a worthy successor to the throne, and adopted a 
ijaode of selection which was as startling as it was original 
A number of Ursoo children were assembled in a room where 
sweets, toys, and other things attractive to young minds 
had been placed, and were asked to help theihselveS to 
whatever they wished. In the scramble, Ohamr^J, son of 
Devaraj of Arakotara, and now known by the name of Cham-' 
tajnagar, selected’' a dagg^'and, a mfcror^ia selection whjdh 
was considered l>y flaid^ 'to be indication - of royal^ 
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in the young child of three years? of age, and lie was accord- 
inglv installed on the Mysore throne 

Lakshaminanm plainly understood that Haidar’s assumed 
deference was really a covert slight to her own wishes, and 
an utter disregard of her feelings, .and raised no protesta- 
tion as it w.rs obviously of no avail She secretly sent a 
request to Lord Pigott, Governor of Madras, for help to re- 
establish the Hindu dynasty, and at his suggestion appointed 
Tirumal Rao, who had settled in Madras after the fall of his 
patron, A.nche Timmayya a short time before, as her agent 
to hold communications with the Madras Government. In 
her letter to Tirumala Rao the Ram said - 

You are to go without delay to Chennapatna, there give 
him the accompanying letter and make secret arrangements 
with Lord Pigott for the restoration for our Raj We under- 
take to pay one crore of rupees of the expenses of the Enghsh 
array and thirty lakhs for durbar expenses In our letter 
to Lord Pigott, we have stated that you possess full autho- 
rity from us to enter into any agreement with the 
Government on our behalf, such as may be justified by time, 
place and circumstances Wc promise to reward you with 
ten per cent commission on the revenues, and to perpetuate 
the Dewanship m hereditary succession in your family, 
besides defraying all your domestic expenses as long as you 
may live.” 

Th0 ap;est and supersessidn oL Lord Pigott interrupted 
th6 npgfit^tiofifl, and Tirurnal Rao retired to Tanjore, 
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The devastations of Haidar All, and the serious danger 
with which Madras was threatened m the second Mysore 
War, induced Lord Macartney, Governor of Madras, to 
authorize Mr Sullivan, the Resident at the court of Tanjore, 
to conclude a treaty with Tirumal Rao acting on behalf of 
the Ram of Mysore It was concluded on the 28th of Octo- 
ber, 1782, and bears the signatures of Tirumal Rao, Narain 
Rao, Mysore Pradlians, and of John Sullivan, the British 
Resident, together with the attestation of the Rev 
Swarts who was held m very high esteem on account of his 
intimate acquaintance with the vernacular languages, and 
his unblemished and exemplary character This treaty was 
ratified by the Madras Government on the 27th of Novem- 
ber, 1782, subject to the confirmation of the Governor- 
General The Rani clearly foresaw that the safety of her 
House lay in cementing her friendshij) with the English, 
and accordingly she requested that the English should 
guard her country, and that for that purpose they should 
provide “sepoys, soldiers, gunners, and officers, together 
with the necessary ammunition, in the same manner as 
they looked after the Maharaja of Tanjore.” In considera-r 
tibn of siich services she agreed to pay to the Company a 
Pmhcmh of five lakhs of pagodas a year in monthly instal- 
naentsi besides making over to the English such parts of the 
country yielding one lakh of pagpdas a year aS tk®y mighf, 
choose. 

It was part of the, programme for putting an end to the 
Muhammadan usurpation, Myeose, thsh, a rising., wan t® 
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take place in Sermgapatam, undei the leadership of Shamaiya, 
chief of the Aneh6 and Police Departments. In November 
1782, the Earn thus wrote to Tirumal Eao “Hero, Sha- 
maiya and several others are in our favour On the approach 
of the English force we can easity seize the treasury and the 
Expedite the despatch of English 

troops by the Guzulhatty and Kavenpuram pass . ...” 

The plot however, became known on the very eve of exe- 
cution (the 23rd of July, 1783), and the ringleaders were 
subjected to hoirible tortures and killed. Peace was con- 
cluded with Tippu in 1784r, and the treaty on behalf of 
Lakshammanni became inoperative Moreover, when Karux 
was taken in April, 1783, and the Mysore colours were hoisted 
on Its ramparts, Tirumal Eao had failed to pay immediately 
one lakh of rupees in accordance with the stipulation made. 

Lakshammanni did not, however, abandon the attempt 
for the restoration of her family. In 1790, General Meadows 
wrote in reply to a letter from her 

“God Imows when Tippu may die and leave the country. 
Victory is God's grace. If He will enable us to restore the 
kingdom to the rightful rulers, we will be indeed very happy. 
We cannot discuss now about the distribution of territories. 
As the Nizam and the Marattas aie our allies, we cannot 
. settle the point ourselves. It is right that you should bear 
tihe cost of the war, and it is also very good that you pro- 
ijjaise tp pay prize money to the troops.’ 

Lakshammanni’s pertinacity of character and pious fa^hh 
in tie justice of her cause become apparent fioni some of 
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her letters to Tirumal Rao and Mormngton. These letters 
are, so full of pathetic intere'^t and touching aj^peal that 
no apology is needed for reproducing them more fully 
than in the case of tlie other letters. Writing to Tirii- 
mal Rao a few days alter the death of Chaniaiai in 1796, 
she said — 

''Wc have at frequent intervals sent information to von 
regarding our state here. It is twenty -two vears since 
you left this country We are daily exposed to tlie ])er- 
secutions of the Yanana Ralshasct^ here. He has heaped 
indignities on us, and under the pretext ot small-pox, he 
succeeded by secret means m killing Chamraj Wodeyar. 
fle has stripped us of even our wearing apparel, and ejected 
us from the palace At the palace gate, a numlicr of eunuchs 
and maid servants searched our person, spoke to us in a 
vile and disgraceful manner, gave us three cubits of cloth ^ 
and extorted from us the money and jewels which we always 
carried with us as a provision against times of difficulty 
and danger We have been given, but ten A/fkanams for 
lodging m Kantirava Ursoo’s old house, and we are kept 
under rigorous surveillance. Only twelve of our maid-^ 
servants have been left with us, and of the rest, some have 
been f onveried to Muhammadanism, and arc forced tb sbrve 
in Tippu's garden, kitchen, and stores ; some have been given 
up for disgraceful purposes, and some have been sent to 
work at the fort repairs. We receive ragi dole^, and are 


' Tippy. 
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foiced to cook in earthen pots and eat on leaves. Tippu is 
hent on destroying ns at no distant date. He may sgnd 
assassins any moment to kill us The difficulties and risks 
that you underwent lor our sake were innumerable ; you 
earned the goodwill and .support of Mr John Sullivan and 
many other Enghsh officers ; you concluded favourable 
agreements on our behalf and you sacrificed seven hundred 
of our friend," and relatives to the wrath of tlu.s inhuman 
monster We are over-borne with <mief for the rum that 
we have brought on you, the more so as our earnest wish 
to see our family restored and all our promises fulfilled is 
not hkelv to be realized It beconies evident that a violent 
death awaits us at the hands of the tyrant The reason 
for the cruel treatment accorded to ns is that a French agent 
has warned Tippn that to spare our life would ultimately 
lead to his own rum =i- i- We have herewith 

seut a copy of the agreement made by Tippu with the French 
You are i'ecjuested to show it to the Governor, and unless 
the English troops arrive before the French and despatch 
the Ymmia Rahhasa, the danger to the Enghsh dominions 
will not be averted, nor will one’s life be safe. If any delay 
occurs as happened on two or three former occasions, the 
alliance bet-«'een Tippu and fhc French will be like that 
between fire and wind, and the whole country will be 
(Isyastatied and the people mined Even if the Governor 
has no consideration for our life and for our miserie.?, still 
ymi lar^ to inform him that for the safety of the Company’s 
it' iaiw.pfidiniih, to 'despatch English troops withbut 
delay. Till then, to' preserve oiirto'fe,:,^and J| . 
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English disappoint us, our life will be m our own hands. 
* * Tf our wishes are realized, and if our family 

IS reinstated, we promise to pay one crore of pagodas towards 
the expenses of the English army, jnovided the English 
are wulling to abide by the agreement concluded with Mr. 
Sullivan We will further undertake to defray all durbar 
expenses, and we will confer jaghirs on Mr Sullivan and other 
prominent English officers. The Ymmia Rakshasa is day 
by day growing more and more tyrannical, his behaviour 
has disgusted both his own people and others, and his own 
troops will rise against him. The English troops hai'e now 
a good opportunity, for there are no able military command- 
ers to oppose them, and everybody wishes that evil should 
befall Tippu. Provisions and water can be easily procured 
along any route that the army may take If you wull emplov 
your usual ability and tact now, God Sree Ranganatha 
will help us.” 

In February, 1799, Lakshammanm sent copies of a letter 
to Lord Moinington, Governor-General, and to Lord Clive, 
Governor ol Madras. This letter recapitulates the nego- 
tiations earned on with thd Company’s Government for 
help, and contains a further appeal for the assistance of tlr® 
English against Tippu. It reads as follows 

"The Lord Mornmgton and Lord Olive, endowed with 
wealth and with all good ijuaHties,, the' esteemed among 
princes. ; 

"Rani Lakshammamii’s greetings .-—Of old, by the grao« 

15 
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of God oixr ancestors obtained the sovereignty of Mysore 
and reigned with justice and wisdom. Hecentlv, when 
Haidar, who was in our service proved a traitor to us, put 
to death many of our relatives and dependents, plundered 
the palace four times, and with the means obtained there 
conquered countries and began to defy us, we, unable to 
bear Haidar’s persecution, thus reasoned within ourselves 
‘The English are a just and wise jieople. By cultivating 
their friendship, we may enjoy happiness and safety for a 
long time ’ And in the Hindu year Pramathi we communi- 
cated our intentions through Muhammad Ah to the then Gov- 
ernor of Madras. Muhammad Ali in reply said • ‘ If you will 
cancel the stipulation for the cession of Trichinopoly and 
surrender the bond given by me to Nanjaraj for the loan 
taken from him at Srirangam during the strife with Chanda 
Sahib, we will restore liberty to Katti Gopal Eajaiya, your 
father, and with him send English troops to put down Haidar 
and re-establish your rule.’ As Muhammad Ah took a solemn 
oath to abide by his words, the same year we sent our agent 
to the then Governor of Madras. A few years after, rely- 
ing upon the assurances of Lord Pigott, we sent our Pradhan 
Tirumal Rao to him Lord Pigott is not, however, to blame ; 
he became involved in serious trouble. Again, m the Hindu 
year, Subhahntu, Lord Macartney held out some encourage- 
ment, and many people proimsed to support us. The design 
fo, capture Tippu and restore pur rule was revealed tq, hint 
by wicked persona when it was about to be execnted, 
and .the le^rfenge b® tesnlted in the massacre of teven 
bindred 'iwombhi .a:^ .phildten,^,, What 'teok .place in 
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the Hindu year Sadharana during the time of General Mea- 
dows is well known to you When peace had been concluded 
with the English, Tippu, listening to the words of his French 
advisers, by some secret means brought about the death of 
the Raja, plundered the palace, and drove us out from thence, 
stripped us of our apparel leaving us only with the cloth 
we had on, and now keeps us in close confinement We 
have recently heard that the Almighty conferred on you 
high distinctions, and sent you to this country, doubtless 
to relieve us from our miseries We have also heard that 
you are generous, good-intentioned and pious we therefore 
seek your jirotection Take pity on us ; look to tame, 
justice and God, rid us of this enemy, and restore our country 
to us according to former agreements.’' 

Mr Web be, replying to this letter on the Jbth of Aprils 
1799, wrote — 

^' The three letters you sent, one to me, one to His Lord- 
ship oC Bengal, and one to His Lordship here, your Pradhan 
Tirumal Rao delivered to me, and they gave us much pleasure. 
Your PfadMn Tirumal Rao has for a long period continued 
to give us every information respecting you, and their lord- 
sliips solemnly promise to serve you - — a fact which your 
Pradhm must have mentioned to you. You may rest 
assured that there will be ho end to ohr' friendship. We 
have now declared war against Tippu. 'But we know not 
y^hat will he the -result. ' God ohly 'khows it. 1 cannoi 
write mpch On that.h^d^,hut',hf^r the wtft is over, they'wilL 
atteo^d to 'jour businels. . ; There' li'ho 'dopht/’ 
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'rile fall of St'ringaj)atatn in a matter of historv. Tippu 
ii.ui n(n-(‘r foritiv-fm flu* Enfijlisli for forcing him in 1792 to 
Mtihmii to till' hunnhafmg condition of parting with half 
Ills dominions. Tic sought the aid of the French, and sent 
a imsHion fo tlic l.slo of Phance These hostile intentions 
hccoming known fo the Fkrl of Mornington, 'he demanded 
turf her sccurifv Irom Tippu, and earned him “that danger- 
ous c<,ns.'(ji.imccs result trom the delay of arduous affairs” 
lippu nould not take the warning. The popular saying 
flint Ifmdiir was horn to create an Emjiire and Tippu to lose 
one pitTuiy Htimmed up the merits of the father and the son. 
I'he English troops were set in motion against the Tiger of 
IVlyaore, and on the memorable Tth of May, 1799, Seringa- 
jwilum fell, Tippu was killed, and Lakshammanni’s long- 
( tierinhed wish was realized Laksliammaimi’s despairing 
appeal for help was made in February, 1799, and the young 
Kri.siiiumijii Wodeyar was installed on the throne of his 
lorcfuthcrs in .fiiric following. The negotiations with the 
Englmli (.‘oimiiissioners for the re-cstabEshment of hhe Myaqie 
Haj were conducted by Lakshammanni through Pumiah 
wifti much pro|)ricty and tact, and with him she signed 
the freuty on behalf of the young Maharaja, After this 
Lakshitmfrmimi lived a quiet life. 

The e»cf. year <»f Lakshanunanni’s death cannot be as- 
ifWteuiitl.' ft i» certain that she was living in the year 180$, 
iMiid; It if* isquaily certain that ahe died before, 1810, '-She 
tesbatid, ItMo^Xtishnaraja, by nearly' fotty- 
five v#ai«. and baafted' ttoOdah manv vicissitudes of fortune. 
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from tie extremes of anguish, despair and hnmiliation, to 
exalted position and unbounded power for good Mr Wilkes, 
the historian of Mysore, speaks of Lakshammanm in 1808 
as ^"a sensible and amiable old lady, whose observations 
on the incidents of her eventful life are highly interesting 
and intelligent ’’ She must have lived nearly eighty years, 
and to the very last she was in the full possession of her 
faculties Her remarkable mental endowments were in 
keeping with the extraordinary courage of her heart Even 
when she was in a condition ol poverty and distress, insulted 
by her own servants and deserted bv her own people, she 
still cherished the hope of itwiving the lost glories of the 
Mysore Family, and at the imminent risk of her own life, 
she worked at the accomplishment of her object with a 
determination of mind and faith in God which deserve our 
highest admiration. To her servants she was a loving and 
grateful mistress. At a time when the French arms still 
successfully coped with those of the Fmghsh, she had the 
sagacity to perceive that an alliance with the English alone 
would securely seat her descendants on the throne of Mysore, 
Lakshammanni's was a righteous cause, and God gat'e her 
success. 


48. l^ni Lakshmi 

Another »ceou|itt 

Dtmrvo the troublous days hf the; eighteenth^ eeutu]^^ when 
Mysore passed under t^e rule 'pi Hai^r Ali arid his son Tippu? , 
there lived m the sec!mi<ni''p|' palace p ledjf of \inccw^ptO|i 
intelligence, whose 
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to tbe restoration oj the Mysore kingdom to its rightful 
owners Her life story illustrates how one who has made a 
habit of self-control, discipline and unselfishness in the petty 
affairs of everyday life is capable, if the occasion arises, of 
the highest heroism 

Rani Labshmi ximmanni, for that was her name, was 
the daughter of Katti Gopala Raj Urs, at one time the Kille- 
dar of Trichmopoly The exact date of li er birth is not known. 
But as she is supposed to have died m her eightieth year 
in 1815, it may be presumed that she was born somewhere 
about the year 1735 In 1756, she became the wife of Sri 
Knshnaraja Wodevar TI, the then king of Mvsore 

At that time, Southern India was m a confused state. 
The old Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar had been broken 
down for a century , the Muhammadans had secured a per- 
manent foothold for themselves at Hyderabad and Arcot ; 
the Kaiks of *Madura and Trichmopoly had ceased to exist ; 
Tanjore had passed into the hands of Marat ta invaders , 
the French and the English and tlie Dutch and the Dane+^ 
had from small commercial beginnings begun to rise to 
political power Tn Mysore itself, the kingdom wdiieh 
had been built up by Raja Wodeyar, Kantirava and Chikka 
Devaraja Wodeyars was being slowly usurped by the minis- 
ters, One of these was Haidar Ah who, from humble origin^ 
become Sarvadhibati of Mysore under Krishnaraja 
mdeyat' II. 

''lfei:thbt''the'|)Oopie^ot Mysore nor those who were_ closely 
related' ,to hbev Mghing' R%ja looked with favour on this 
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silent revolution. They made repeated attempts to over- 
throw the usurper. But Haidar All was not only a nimister 
of the king, but was a born-soldier and knewr liow’ to win 
over people to his side. On one occasion when lie was 
nearly on the brink ol ruin, he retrieved his fortunes by a 
stratagem which well illustrates bis character. 

The mother of the reigning king, Krishna Eaja [I, seeing 
the grasping and treacherous attitude of ffaidar, detei mined 
to displace him at the first opporiimiiy. She spoke to 
Khande Rao, the Dewan, of her plans Khande Kao was 
nut only a civil officer but had also been traineci to the pro- 
fession of arms Personallv too he did not favour the too 
frequent assignments of revenue that Haidar had obtained 
on one pretext or another Irom the Kaja Nor* did he 
approve of the general usurping attitude of Haidar He 
therefore agreed that Haidar should be removed from his 
post and made to retire from Mysore. Khande Eao, ohoos- 
ing a good moment when Haidar’s troops were away from the 
capital and Haidar himself was encamped under fche guns 
of the fort, opened fire on Haidar. Haidar surprised ^ at 
this unexpected salutation, wondered what it was all about. 
When he heard that Khande Kao was distinctly perceived 
on hhe works, directing the fire of. the artillery, he prepared 
to leave the place m good time* After due pre|)aratdon0 
he appeared again nqar Naujangud, hut Khande Kao with 
his superior military, advantage def^ted him^ in . battle. 
Haidar ^repulsed oncq . agatUj ; tetited Konanur, where 

Resided Nanjaraj wW, Mm had‘ib.^j|Wt 
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the head of affairs He was won over easily by Haidar, 
who now augmented by Nanjaraja’s troops, reappeared 
before Khande Rao’s forces. Khande Eao, however, proved 
himself more than Haidar’s military equal. Haidar’s des- 
truction seemed now inevitable But what military talent 
could not achieve, intrigue and deception were destined to 
secure for him. Haidar reduced to the last extremity, 
caused letters to be sent to Khande Kao’s leading men in 
the name oi Nanjaraj and with Nanjaraja’s seal on them, 
that as agreed upon previously they were to seize Khande 
Kao and deliver him to Nanjaraj and that Nanjara] on 
his part, was ready to perform the conditions of the stipu- 
lated reward and that nothing remained for them but to 
act according to their promise and earn the reward. The 
men carrying these letters tell, according to design, into the 
outposts of Khande Kao’s forces, who forthwith took them 
to Khande Kao. Khande Kao, little suspecting the artifice, 
conceived that he had been betrayed by his own troops, 
and seized with a sudden panic, instantly mounted his 
horse and escaped at full speed to Sermgapatam without 
any previous communication with the suspected chiefs 
The flight of the commander-in-clnef caused confusion in 
Khinde Kao’s army and it fell an easy prey to Haidar who 
nexi proceeded to Seringapatam and presented an ultimatum 
to the Raja. The Ka]a had perforce to yield Khande 
was put to a cruel death and Haidar’s usurpation be- 
' ciytue^'an.<,'aaoQmph#ed fact. " 

-llht'ioh^i 1^fo4^|^ar,and hjjS mother 
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died, Krishnaraja left two sons, Npnjaraja and Chama- 
raja Haidar j)ut to death both these, and Lakshmi 
Ammanni, the widow of Krishnaraja Wodeyar II, was 
kept closely confined to the palace. The loss of her husband, 
her sons, and of willing servants, who could loyally cham- 
pion her cause, filled her with sorrow, but it did not shake 
her faith m God Almighty. Though hitherto unaccustomed 
to politics, she determined not to yield to Haidar or to 
his savage threats of putting an ignominious end to her 
life She solemnly resolved, on the other hand, to win 
back the lost kingdom to her royal house From now 
her every single act was devoted to this end. 

Knowing the nature of Haidar, Lakshmi Ammanni acted 
with considerable skill and tact. On the death of the two 
princes Nanjaraj and Chamaraj she made known her 
wishes in the matter of the adoption of a suitable boy to keep 
up the royal succession. Haidar, fully tealii2:ing the charac- 
ter of the lady ho was dealing with, at first pretended not 
to understand her, but being pressed again and again in 
the thatter, he could npt summon enough courgge to reply, 
in a direct negative to her demand. At the same he 
was not in favour of either of the boys whom the Rani had 
chosen for adoption. He Compelled her to adopt a boy 
of his own selection, 'The Rani, who had' no person, al inter-' 
est, was not against this bOy ; , for her sole , desire wa$' th»t 
a suitable boy should be adopted and' he must 'be installed' 
on the ancient throne of her lord. ' The ^by who thus, iUT' 
became knoym to m> '(|ta»ara|a^''Woleyar 
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He ^vas only a child of three years and so Haidar found it 
convenient to perpetuate Ins own usurpation 

Lakshmi Ammanni however, vas not unaware ot Haidar’s 
design. Pie tried to create ill-feeling between her and the 
young Raja and on the pretext that she was ill-disposed 
towards him, he separated her from him and closelv con- 
fiDed her in a se])arate place The Ram, though sorelv tried 
kept her mmd fixed on the only object for which she 
lived, to win back the kingdom from the usurper. 
The times were not however propitious Haidar was 
successful everywhere, ho had won over most of the 
adherents of the reigning family , and he had infused fear 
into all by the cruel punishments he had inflicted on those 
whom he suspected of tieacherv towards him Ijocal help 
thus failing, the Ram thought of interesting some neigh- 
bouring and friendly power m her behalf. Though closely 
confined in her own palace and w'atched by her enemy’s 
nominees, she secretly contrived to open negotiations with 
the Rnghftb at Madras Their Governor at the time was 
Lord Pigott, a man both of some statesmanship and vigour. 
To him, the Ram sent, one of her adherents, a person of the 
name of Tirumala Rao 

fn those days the journey from Mysore to Madras — 300 
miles or so --was a much more arduous a&ir than what 
m,; now.. He travelled disguised^ literally carrying 
; fei ,, Ms, ’^anth, ^ Haid^r^s emissaries were eveijywhere 
,he' sttccefsfithy ' 'evaded them all if ./the 
'iap . vto have leartMdV dettera 
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secreted m the nether part of his shoes to avoid suspicion 
At first beyond securing the goodwill of the English the 
mission did not prove successful Lord Pigott also died 
not long after. This temporary checkmate to her plans 
did not to any extent discourage Lakshmi Amrnanni She 
waited for a more suitable opportunity Hanlar gave her 
one before long. His xeal for conquest soon bi<iught him 
into conflict with the English A.s a result oi certain mis- 
understanding with them he incurred their disple.isiire , 
war ensued and he invaded the Carnatic Lord Macartney, 
the Governor of Madras, soon made u]) his mind against 
him. utilized the f>roi erred aid of LaksLiui Ammanm 
An understanding was soon come to by which the English 
at Madras agreed in return for certain territorial conces- 
sions to help her against Haidar. According to the secret 
compact the English army was to march vta Coimbatore by 
the Gujjalhatti pass and to invade Seringapatam, the local 
troops simultaneously being arranged to rise against Haidar. 
Shaniaiya, minister of the Intelligence Department^ was in 
charge of this arraiigemont But as the fates would have 

^ the arrangement miscarried at the last moment by a 
reiainet. of Haidar ':who disclosed the whole matter to hfe 
master. Haider's rage knew no bounds. He caught,, hold' 
of the principal malcontents and put them to death. Others 
were sent to 'prison, there to languish in misery. 

Meanwhile,, ,fi;aid« died', and was' - specoeded by ‘ T,ippw 
Sultan* .Lakshmi, iindaunted hy , the recent, 'di^r 

nlosiw^san'd evenly ihgtifoUdwd'ihhtij l^ept up her 
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mcatioii with the English at Madras. General Meadows, 
the Governor and the Ooinmander-m-Chief of Madras, was, 
if not exactly enthusiastic in her cause, at least found it 
advantageous to his government to help her to win hack 
her kingdom Though he despaired of success against 
Tippu, he still endeavoured his best to do what he could 
to advance her interests. But the best he could do proved 
little The first siege of Sermgapatam ended in nothing 
beneficial to her Lord Cornwallis’s labours were lost, so 
far as her mam endeavours were concerned But Lakshnii 
Ammamii who believed in the eventual triumph of ]ustice 
did not lose heart In the circumstances in which she found 
hersell, any one else would have despaired of life. Buf she 
never set such value on it as to make it come m the way 
of achieving her great object Her letters show how near 
to her heart this object lay. Tippu’s high-handedness 
only made her the more persevere in her secret negotiations. 
Her letter animadverting on Tippu’s turmng her away from 
the old palace, his search of her person, his wresting away 
from hei; body alt the jewels, Ms forcible conyersion tp the 
Moslem faith of some of her devoted maids of honour and 
his immuring her in a part of an old dilapidated dwelling- 
house, , his doing away with the reigmng king Chamaraja 
Wodeyar and other ecpially dishonourable deeds have come 
dpwn to ns Lakshmi Ammanni^s whole attitude at the time 
4i0ws pot only the physical bravery that she displayed on 
occasions but also the moral courage she brought to 
' /To her the most 

was to Abwn Tippii ^Uid Uhe 
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loss of everything personal — goods, jewels, and even the lives 

of those, dear and near to her, among servants, friends, and 
relations,— did not naattcr. Even phfsical suffering inflicted 
on her viras as nothing in tlie balance In every letter she 
wrote, she expatiated on four things — 

(1) The need for the English putting down Tippii %ft their 

own %nterest.s , 

(2) the need for their utihzmg her jirofessed aid in this 

endeavour and the help of the peoj/le of Mysore who 
were ready to welcome their deliverers, the moment 
they entered the country , 

(3) the cruel sufferings the people and the country of 
Mysore were undergoing and the urgency of relief ; 
and 

(4) the need for restoring the country to the ancient Royal 
line which would ever be loyal to the British cause. 

Her patience was at last rewarded, as we shall see presently. 

Ihe war known to history as the Fourth Mysore War next 
followed. Tippu’s ambition and inveterate hatred of the 
English led him to conflict with them. They had at theh* 
head, at the time we are speaking, a man of great energy. 
This was the famous Marq,ijis Wellesley who took part m 
that war. The British, the Maraitas and the Nimm formed, 
on alliance and wdn advanced ag*i>inat. Srt^apatani. The 
_ capital was taken: lahd' teppn wwfoijid pimdng the 
, ‘this .eye, nt occum^ on 
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TKe Englisli xestored m grateful recognition of the -work 
of Lakslm’ii Ammamn, the ancient Royal line. As desired 
by her, king Knshnaraja Wodeyar, the infant son of the 
king Ohaniarap Wodeyar, was placed on the throne and in- 
stalled. Lakshmi A.mmanni’s object was gained and she „ 
(with the widow of the late king ('hamaraja Wodeyar) sent 
the following letter to the Governor-General of India — 

‘ Your having conferred on our child the Government 
of Mysore Nagar and their dependencies, and appointed 
Purniah to be the Dewan, has afforded the greatest 
happiness Forty year.= have elapsed since our Gov- 
ernment ceased Now you have lavoured our boy 
with the Government of this country and nominated 
Purmah to be bis Dewan We shall, while the Sun 
and Moon continue, commit no offence against your 
Government We shall at all times consider ourselves 
as under your protection and orders Your having 
established us must for ever he fresh m the memory 
of our posterity, from one generation to another. Our 
offspting ’ can never forget an attachment to your 
Government on whose support we shall depend 

„ Eakshtoi Ammann’ lived for sixteen years after the res- 
.torafeom She saw the loyal lad Krishnaraja grow to man s 
Atolje., She vr'm deeply rpUgious and pious and, in the ne# 
''ahft. found hetseH '-she had ample opportupitt®^ 

'h«yohd. , She had 

makjT' a U : shb had :had frimlda, supparte»._i»d 

' reladoni • h« b iiiMl - ^he^ had ' patUyed 
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lier sovereign lord Chikka Krishnara] for nearly half a ren- 
tiiry Yet there was not found in. her the least trace of 
bitterness or the least desire for the pleasures of the world. 
The change v/hich the wheel of fortune had WToiiglit in her 
Me did not affect her m the least. She w^as as ever before, 
the simple, honest and God-fearing soul, bent on good for 
her people and country A pleasing picture of her is given 
to us m a few words by Colonel Wilkes, well-knowm £)s the 
historian of Mysore, who had come into frequent contact 
as resident He describes hex as a ‘\«ensible and amiable 
old lady, whose observations on the incidents of her event- 
ful life are highly interesting and intelligent 

Lakshrai Aminanni died m 1815, in the eightieth year 
o£ her age Death liad no pangs for her ; for she had lived 
a life of usefulness to her country and people Even now 
her memory is deeply cherished in the Htate The hmng 
appellation of mother Lakshnii Ammanni shows how ten- 
derly she loved the people and how gratefully they reci- 
procated her love for them. 4 country that can produce 
so true a heroine cannot but be a blessed one, 

"49, Bhistopanth Badami, 

Amono the heroes of Mysore of the 1 8th bentury BhistJopanth 
Badami takes a prominent plaee. The name is i loc^t^ed 
form of the Sanskrit Viihmi Pandit. came from ' an 
ancient Desastha^' Brahman lamily 'Whielit,‘$o far as inform^- 
-tion is' noW' prooutable; Wrb armuVsAd 'heW; impbriant 
tary oomniands in ‘the tiays''pf the 'Alii BhaM 
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kShahi Dynasties m the Deccan, and became known as 
“Dandina Manetana” meaning military family 

The family subsequently settled in Lakshniiswar One 
of its members known to history was Dandina Rama Rao, 
He and hia son Lingopanth held the command of the army 
of Ankusakhan, one of the Nawabs of that place, rendering 
loyal services for which they w'ere rewarded with two Tna.m 
villages Bhistopanth was the second son of Lingopanth. 
He was m service under the famous Maratta minister 
Nana Farnavis in Poona When Nana’s elder brother 
was assassinated at the instigation of the Rani of Sirahatti, 
Bhistopanth marched against her, defeated and deposed 
her Her principality was then annexed to the Poona 
Government and Bhistopanth was made Sar Subha of the 
famous hill fort ot Badami by the Peshwa He then became 
known as Bhistopanth Badami 

*In one of his expeditions northwmrd, Haidar Ali be- 
sieged and captured Badami and appreciating the high, 
military qualities displayed by Bhistopanth, left him' in 
charge of that fort in his behalf. Subsequently Haidar 
invited him to Senngapatam and made him Bakshi, Com- 
mandant of his ‘ cavalry. In this capacity Bhistopanth 
greatly distin^shed himself rendering rpost valuable ser- 
vices to Haidar apd his Son Tippn Sultan in thsir lyars,. 
'Pj^ebially' in tha . sie^s of 'Aropt, Vellore, ,Tan|oste, and 

, ' the incident 'fcAWted m 1?^ W'Js" recdtded’ in the 
of ' md 'I 
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Madras It is said he “was always their trusted servant 
and respected counsellor ” It is much to be regretted that 
no details are now available ol the hie of this great hero 
during the periods in which he served under Haidar and 
Tippii At the conclusion oi the disastrous war oi Tip])u 
with the British in ]7f)l-92, he suspected many ot treason, 
and mercilessly sent them to confinement m the house of 
one Eaghavendra ISlaik m Sermgapatam Among those com- 
mitted to this dark fate was Blnstopaiith to whom Ti]t]>ii 
and his father were bothm no small degree indebted tor their 
military achievements on several occasions About 10 or 20 
ot these ill-iated jiorsons used to he beheaded night after 
night One night a note delivered in the ymson contained 
the name of Bhistopanth , and he was called out into a 
separate room as was usual in the case ot those doomed to 
lose their lives. He who, sword m hand, was the. terror oi 
the enemy, was now powerless. Calumny had disarmed 
him and condemned him to immexited confinement. He, 
the lion of the battle-field, was now a helpless Iamb in the 
prison. His however was not the spirit to how to the 
hand of the assassin ; his self-respect was as great as his 
s'W'oid. anfi lance were effective ; he preferred thf* 

hard stroke of the murderer , ho at once stabbed himself in 
the region of the stomach with a knife which he had , kepf 
concealed m his pillow. This occurrence was at once report- 
ed to Tippu : it evoked hi# remorse ; and he made amends 
by immediately ordewng Bhktopanth to be treated and 
■carefully nursed. , On Ms E«cov€q:yj the Sdltan restored the 
h«0': With, all due hondWm ,to the* pb«t ,4, ^owsir EhfoiM. 

' 1.6 
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In the siege of Seringapatam in 1799 Bhistopanth had 
orders to remain concealed near Karighatta to intercept 
the advance of the British army which was reported to cross 
the Cauvery at that place In this expectation Tippu was 
disappointed. The British force crossed the river elsewhere 
and their attack was directed against the north-western 
angle ol the fort After the fall of Seringapatam, Bhisto- 
panth, in his discretion, was the first to surrender with 
his army to General Harris and he it was who 
negotiated the surrender of Purmah. The following extract 
from a despatch ol General Wellesley (Duke of Wellington) 
bears testimony to Bhistopanth’s loyalty and his military 
capacity. — “Upon every occasion in which the British troops 
in Mysore have been employed, he has acted with them in 
command of a body of the Raja’s troops, and he has always 
conducted hmiselt in such a manner as to gam my applause 
and repeated recommendations to the Government of Mysore, 
and the esteem of every officer of the British army. In 
this last campaign, in particular, in which his, situation 
was natutallj^ very delicate, his discretion in, refraining 
from all communications or connection with the Maratta 
chiefs who have frequently applied to him to exert influence 
he was supposed to have, to carry their sinister objects, 
has' been equally satisfactory to me with his mihtary con- 
duct.” ' - ' 

As a reward fdr Bhistopanth’s valuable services, a pen- 
ision pf Rs 12,000 a year wa^ conferred on him hy the Bri- 
tish G^yerninent. This he enjoyed ;ih siddition , th ,‘^e 
’ literal dnytoffiehts hetowed oh Ijinii'hy the 
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of Mysore till lus death in 1808 A horn warrior, wise and 
cool lieaded, jiossessinir self-control and self-respect, Bhisto- 
panth was a xemarkahle character of his age. 


50. Barki Venkata Rao and Barki 
Srinivasa Rao. 

The Barki family — Barki Venkata Rao was a distinguished 
military Commander of Mysore who played a prominent 
part in the struggle that ensued when the Mysore army went 
to the support of Muhammad Ah, Nawab of Arcot, as desired 
by him against hi.s rival Chanda Saheb The term “ Baiki ” 
is variously derived One interpretation of it is that the 
members of this family were so hardy as to live at times 
on raw rice, the Kannada term for this being Bari-Akki, 
contracted to Barki. 

Barki V^enkata Rao first comes to notice in Mysore History 
in the fifth decade of the 18th century. After Nkam-ul- 
Mulk took Trichinopoly and its dejiendencies from Murari 
Kao pi August 1744 and before Anwaruddin, the Nawab of 
Arcot yfent there in April 1745, the fort of Hindignl was 
surprised hy one Rama Naik described by Col. Wilkes as' 
the insignificant Palayagar of tJttampalyam. Barki Venkata 
Rao was sent there with a respectable force by the Maha- 
taja of Mysore. He teduced the fort and added it on with 
the District to which it belonged to 'the Mysore territories. 

The next' ochasion thm ho' is s|a&eja;'of is ^ Vhen. h^' 
was depubed to Kelp 
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expedition against the Carnatic Venkata Eao then went in 
command of the Mysore forces consisting of 5,000 horse 
and 10,000 foot, Haidar and his brother Rahbaz Khan being 
among the officers nho served under him at the time. 
When Nazir Jung had oicamped at Maddagm, Venkata 
Rao met him there witli his contingent and moved thence 
with him by way oi HoskoLa down the ghats against Arcot. 
Ool. Wilkes,* the historian oi Mysore, m recounting the 
armies that gathered then m the cause oi Nazm Jung, speaks 
of Barki Venkata Rao oi Mysore as “ one of the best officers 
ot that State ’ and in referring to the engagements fought 
in this expedition, he adds with respect to the doings of the 
Mysore army that “among the troops who remained faithful 
to Nazir Jung were those of Mysore.” Barki Venkata Rao 
shewed much valour, and on one occasion, although the 
Mahut of his clejffiant was killed by a cannon shot, Venkata 
Etao, without losing his presence of mind, soon had recourse 
to other resources and proved himsell as active as ever in 
the field. Ultimately Muzfur Jung surrendered, but ivhen 
iSfazii Jupg lost Ms life on account of treachery on the jiart 
of the Afghan Nawab of Cuddapah, Barki Venkata Rao 
brought back his troops safely to Mysore, Haidar bringing 
with him several camel-loads of treasure. 

In 1751 A.D., Muhammad Ali, Nawab pf the Carnatic, 
WW eiosely besieged in Triohmopoly by Msxival Ohai^ 
aent te.VaW Soshagin B^dit to seek aid Irom^ the 
aI .Mysore taomising, among other oonditiQiis*'to 
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cede Tiichiiiopoly and the country belonging to 3t as the 
stipulated price of his successful assistance In complionce, 
Rarvadhikan Karachun Nanjaraj led the Mysore army 
consisting of 10,000 ^ horse and 50,000 foot accompanied by 
Barki Venkata Rao, and reached Trichinopoly eluding the 
detachments despatched by Chanda Saheb to intercept 
this force Associated with an English Oflfieer on behalf 
of Muhammad Ah, Venkata Rao did eminent services with 
his detachment of Mysore force in safeguarding supplies to 
the army When ultimately Muhammad All succeeded in 
defeating Chanda Balieb, but failed to concede the fort of 
Trichinopoly to Mysore, Barki Venkata Rao was sent to 
Madras to obtain the support of the English in carrying 
out the stipulation He returned to Mysore with Sarvadhi-* 
kari Nanjara] about 1766. By this time, he was some- 
what advanced in age and seems to have taken no further 
active part in the affairs of this country. He left two sons, 
'the eldest Srinivasa K-ao and the next Chandra Rao. Both 
were capable military officers, more particularly the former* 

Barki Srinivasa Rao, — It is in the year J76S A.I). that 
Barki Srinivasa Rao first comes to notice in the military 
history of Blysore. The town of Hoskota hear Bangalore 
was then a Maratta outpost. Its Than^dar, Mukunda Rao 
by name, began predatory ineursions to Bangalore. This 
news reaching Seringapatam, Barki Srinivasa Rao wm sent 
against him. Srinivasa Rao succeeded in suri>rising Mukunda 

- I ' - 

* I h&m follow the maniiWorint Of , pwoared 

TO in Ttimkur. ' Aooorhu^ (M. Wiik#i too, n.niisthti?& W6«e hoteit 

and iQhOO^ infmtry..^ 
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Eao on his way to Bangalore one morning and putting 
him to rout pursued him with slaughter to BLoskota 
when the Maratta General Gopala Han of Miraj came with 
a large army 40,000 strong and laid siege to Bangalore 
Srinivasa Eao ably defended the city, fighting most gallantly 
against the enemy, b mi ted though his resources were at the 
time. The Marattas being further reinforced, extended 
their operations and took possession of Channapatna and 
Maddiir Srini'vasa Kao’s supplies were thereby cut off and 
he sent urgent representations to the Maharaja and his minis- 
ter for immediate help, revolving at the same time not to 
surrender Bangalore, hap})en what might. These despatches 
were enclosed in covers with small sticks tied to them^ indi- 
cating the symbol of urgency m vogue of those times 

Srinivasa Rao’s lather Barki Venkata Kao also took active 
measurcKS to procure succour for his son, encompassed as he 
was with great clanger, and ultimately Haidar who was 
despatched to give relief to Srinivasa Kao, succeeded m 
capturing Maddur and Channapatna and conlpelled the 
Marattas to raise the siege of Bangalore. Sirinivasa Eao 
from inside the fort actively co-operated in this measure. 

In 1759 when Karachuri Nanjaraj was forced to settle 
at feonannr, Barki Venkata Kao and his sons Srinivasa 
Bad and Chandra Rao went and stayed with him there for 
When 'Haidar occupied Sermgapatam^ in 1761^ 
BWki''femTasa Eao,' in v^iew to give up Mysore and seek em- 

Karighatta ivith 

'goo hto'#. Haidar' %l^ed at, and entirety unwilling > fd 
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lose the services of so brave a military officer, made over- 
tures to him through his father Barki Venkata Rao and suc- 
ceeded in retaining him m Mysore on strict piomise of treat- 
ing him with all regard and consideration due to his ovu 
ancestry and to his personal capacity and achievements. 

Subsequently Srinivasa Rao played a creditable part 
in the first Mysore war against the British, which lasted 
from 1767 to 1769 In 1769 a Maratta Sirdar by name 
Mahimaji Smdhia made an incursion into the Mysore terri- 
tor}?' and was aided by a number of petty Palayagars Barki 
Srinivasa Rao proceeded against him witli a large force j 
and m the fight that ensued so utterly defeated the enemy’s 
army that Maliimaji Smdhia fled iirecipitatcly to Poona 

Soon afterwards the Marattas invaded Mysore ; and 
Haidar had then to strain every nerve to defend himself 
The fight near Chmkurli ])roved disastrous, conducting 
the retreat of the Mysore army, Srinivasa Rao and his brother 
Chandra Rao reached Seri ngapatam in good order. During the 
Siege of Sermgapatarn that followed, Haidar deputed Tippu 
Sultan and Barki Srinivasa Rao with 3,000 irregular horse 
and S battalions of infantry towards Bednur to out ofi the 
supplies of the enemy, coming from Poona. Tippu Stiltan 
was, on this occasion, according to Co!. Wilkes, attached 
to the detachment of Barki Srinivasa Rao for service* This 
detachment surprised the Maratta convoys near Sakrepatn a, 
and took possession of all the supplies that were brotight. 

In '1773 when the Hwa'and'Moplas ip Malabar revolt^d^ 
Haidar first seht'^against them Barkepe ,Rangappa Naik and 
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Ramagiri Ciiamarajaiah who however were killed. Nest, 
Barki Srinivasa Rao was then deputed with a detachment ; 
he was able to subdue them and force them to accept his 
own terms. Haidar in reward made him Fauzdar or mili- 
tary Governor of that Province. Alluding to this circum- 
stance Wilkes says that Haidar appointed to the Government 
there “Srinivasa Rao Barki, one of his oldest oflioers in whose 
talents and attachment he placed the most imphcit reliance ” 

On a former occasion in 1763-64, when the Peshwa Ma- 
dhava Rao took the field agam«t Haidar to check his grow- 
ing aggressions northward, Haidar suftered much loss in a 
pitched battle m which his Dewan by name Venkata Rao 
and some other able Sirdars lost their lives. In the gloom 
of this defeat, Barki Srinivasa Rao learnt that his old father 
Barki Venkata Rao was among those captured by the Ma- 
hrattas Srinivasa Rao at this news forgot his own grief 
and immediately summoning the bravest of his troops, 
fought fiercely with the enemy and succeeded in rescuing 
his old father His younger brother Ohandra Rao a]» 
shared in bis toils in this adyenture. 

In the course of the events that followed Haidar’s con- 
<|aest of Ohitaldrug, he marched on Cuddapah where the 
Nawab 'Hahmkhan was then engaged in fighting against 
Mit, All Raza JOian of Gurramkonda. On this occasion 
Srinivasa Rao, by a daring adventure, captured the 
of' Riddayata' and brought the Ngwah a captive. Next, 

‘ SKjwviwa ,Rao marched against Kangundi with' 'h,is 
torae-'iiiii^’ 5^,; dflwfaiOin, o| Haidm;,; itook possession of it 
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and established the authority of there This was 

the last of his mihtary exploits and he passed away m the 
year 1780 


51. Gudagatti. 

During the siege ot Ohitaldrug 1)V Haidar All’s aimv in 
1777 78 there were several wonderful exploits by iiidividiial 
heroes, and one such we sh?dl try to describe here 

The besiegers, m suite of their overwhcliniiig iiuniberB, 
were boldly resisted and cut to pieces everywlieie. The 
enemies were frustrated in all thcu endeavours Haidar 
Ali was ever active in sending lielp to several ot tlie invad- 
ing parties wlio had hojies of vsuccess. The attacking party 
appeared to be overpowered by the Falayagar’s troops at 
the lin,e of fortifications on the lull called Biidhivantana 
Maradi. Then a Mussalman Sirdar was seen sitting in a 
palanquin, taking a body of men for succour to the 
invaders on that side The* Sirdar, being an officer of some 
eonsequence, had been allowed an umbrella and other 
insignia peculiar to his rank. The Palayagar's men how- 
eVet toistook hita for the Nawab, Haidar All hitoaeli 
Parasuramappa Haik, the Palayagar’s brother, riding up and 
down on the ramparts, observed, from the top of Eangaiya 
gate the detachment advancing toy^ards ,BudMvanta hil}, 
and looking around tauntingly cried out,' ^^hmk there, my 
brethren, Hawab Haidar M is going ; h ^ true soldier 
amoi^ ' m who cab' Wnf ’ , Nawfcb'i head ” ^ I Then ' 

'a- 'sepoy by narne^ GmfegaWu was op., escort duty oh 
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liis staff came forward and bowing, said “■Budb!, if yon 
give me \roxir sword, and Bhavani, your favourite horse, 
I shall go and bring you the head of the Nawab in the 
palanquin Then Parasuramappa Naik was very glad 
that there was such a daring soldier m Ins army and at 
once granted Ins request Gudagatti immediately mount- 
ed the horse and with the sword in hand went m full gallop 
towards the Mussalman General’s palanquin, cut his head 
oft with one strobe and galloped back The enemies were 
surpriSv^d and panic-stricken , some thought that Gudagatti 
was one of their own sowars and others were overpowered 
by the suddenness ot the occurrence. But when the daring 
hero was galloping liack with the Sirdai’s head, some began 
to fire at lum, otliers to throw their javelins and other mis- 
siles at him and nearly the whole detachment began to 
pursue him. But at the fierce fire oi guns and shower of 
arrows from the ramparts to save the daring hero’s life, 
the enemy fell back" Gudagatti went and bowed to the 
Naik and presented the Sirdar’s head. Then they dis- 
covered that it was not Haidar Ah. All the same the in- 
domitable hero’s daring act elicited the admiration of both 
the contending parties and Parasuramappa Naik suitably 
rewarded him with rich presents for his services. 


5^. Hiri Medakeri Naik as a hero in battles* 

Arn the Palayagars of Ohitr^tixg were powerful 'and valonrf’ 
Inhere Was noth single reigii free from terrible Wffs. ‘ 
‘Shert wa^s,not a single war in which, the 
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not distinguish himself most gloriously And Hiri Meda- 
keri Naik was one of such powerful potentates 

The chiefs of the surrounding countries '^ere very en- 
vious of the successful careers of the Chitradurg Palayagars 
and frequently tried to crush them. At one time there 
was great disturbance at Anaji, and Medakeri Naik himself 
went there with a large army to quell the insurrection. 
While the Chitradrug army was thus otherwise engaged, 
the combined armies of the chiefs of Nagar, Savanui, 
Harapanahalli and JRaidurg who were waiting for an 
opportunity, laid siege to the tort of Mayikonda which was 
a portion of the Dnrg territories. Medakeri Naik would 
never excuse such wanton acts of encroachment : he at 
once marched from Anaji to Mayikonda. and engaged the 
enemies so completely that thev were rendered helpless 
by the confusion that ensued m their own camp. Elaied 
by this temporary success, the Chitradurg army became 
demoralized and began to loot the hostile camp. The 
enemies set their cav-alry in motion and began their work 
of carnage. Rather anxious that his infantry was thus 
subjected to a terrible onslaught, the Naik of Chitradurg 
t^d heitvy weight attached to his elephiint’s leg to pre^ 
vent it from running away and engaged Kimsel! in a 
fierce fight with the hostile army. The enemy unable to 
fight like heroes, had the dastardly satisfaction of sur- 
rounding the royal tusker and wreaking their vengeance 
by cutting its limbs to pieces ^ and kilHng . 

Th^ PalayagarAwnlediately- sent for ’another elephant 
lor his howdah tod said to the ivlahut ©aw-a 
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Medakeri Naik. — ''Sanka, you take our animal in front 
of Harapanahalli Naik’s kowdali ’’ 

Mahut. — ^‘'My lord, our ranks have become hopelessly 
broken , the enemies are cutting our men to pieces 
and are surrounding us The rear side of our fort is 
near at hand. If permitted I shall turn the elephant 
mto the fort ” 

Naik ~ ^'Sanka, put a stop to such talk In all battle- 
fields, we have not till now shown our back to the ene- 
mies 5 God has vouchsafed such honour to me. How 
long must I live by running away ? There has been in- 
veterate hatred between us and the Harapanahalli 
Naik While attempting to wreak our vengeance 
one against the other, many innocent lives will be lost. 
If instead of settling our disputes by some easier means, 
we allow our men to fight, we shall be sacrificing so 
much of man power This is neither righteousness 
nor heroism. When we show our true valour, neither 
can conquer the other. If the one dies he will go to 
the heaven of heroes ; he becomes thus victorious. 
The other obtains the country ; he becomes thus vic- 
torious also, As a reward for my devotion to the Lord 
of the Universe, I shall have nothing beyond the sal- 
vation of marching to heaven. Real heroes are destined 
to enjoy eternal bliss If the enemies are satisfied, I 
^ require nothing more. Now do not delay any longer, 
'drive the' elephaht^ If you are afraid, yon disrUount 
an^' go/I,sha|i mj^li drive the elophant and-epgage 
the' en^Uty'in; ''hut shall never'tTO ,baofc®^ 
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Mahut.— “Maharaja, Chatrapathi, when Your Highness 
leaves this world, how can I show my lace to others ? 
My life shall be at your feet ” 

So saying the Mahut took the elejihant opposite Soraa- 
sekhara Naik’s howdah That Palayagar deserving the 
apiiToach of Meclakeii Naik from a distance, turned his am- 
mal to opjiose the elephant of Chitradurg. It was as though 
one hill was opposing the other A hand to hand personal 
fight between the two Rajas m the howdahs ensued First 
each one’s skill in archery and then dexterity in shooting 
were displayed by them to a marvellous extent Then 
the mutual contest waxed hotter Boniasekhara Naik, 
with his legs on the head of the elephant in a leaning posture, 
pierced Medakcri Naik with a lance fiesh fiom the arsenal. 
Then the lord of Chitradurg, standing on the head of his 
elephant in a leaning posture, caught hold of his opponent’s 
lance at the sharp end ; then there was a tug of war, each 
one was pulling it in opposite directions. Though the ten- 
sion was as great as the wound inflicted, the hero of Chitra- 
durg would not let go the weapon, but forcibly pulled 
it, 0® from the club. In this hot contest the Mahuts of both 
•file oppbdiig elephants fell down dead. Somasekhara 
Naik fell helpless. Medakeri Naik, though mortally wounded, 
had the glory of defeating the foe. 


' 53. Vobayva of CMtrackirg. 

'CaiTBAiicfB® 'was ohe .of- the irnj^regnaljte fortresses in' Sonth* 
'mi ' India, ' its strong' 'and ' thick , Italls and 'raAparta, '1^8. 
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square bastions and batteries are standing monuments 
of the engineering art of tte people in those olden times. 
The horn-blower’s battery was one of them In the reigns 
of the old Palayagars, the king’s horn-blower was the sentinel 
to stand at that height and give the alarm during war times, 
and whenever he descried anything noteworthy or suspi- 
cious or when the Palayagar marched out of the fort. 

In the year 1777-78 A C Nawab Haidar Ali laid siege to 
this fort with a large army The Palayagar’s men defended 
the place as bravely and fought as fiercely as the troops 
of Sermgapatam The besiegers were everywhere cut 
to pieces. The Nawab finding all his attempts fruitless 
became pensive He was devising plans to take the place 
by some means or other. His men went out m disguise 
to watch the movements of people. One morning a 
certain woman was observed carrying a potful of curds 
uphill. Haidar’s spies quietly followed her m disguise and 
discovering a secret passage, through which she entered 
the fort, reported it to the Nawab, Then ^ strong 
detachment invested the fort on that side which after- 
wards became famous as “the Pestle Gate” 
sa'sAoj) under the circumstances to be detailed further on. 

While the Palayagar’s men w'^ere ever active m cutting 
the besiegers to pieces in every direction, Haidar’s troops 
tvete engaged some in trymg to find out secret passes and 
'others scaling the walls and, so on. It was 'midday* Abotrfc 
th& tone trafispired om ot the most noteworthj^/ihe^^nt^ 
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The hom-blower came to Iuh hut on a slope of the hill 
His wife Obavva gave him water to wash and served him 
with food. The husband who was thus engaged in eatingv 
was necessarilv left at home to watch the house and the wife 
went out with a pot m hand to fetch water The well 
happened to be at a short distance from the Pestle Gate. 
Just as she approached her destination, some noise and 
bustle was audible outside the secret passage. She left 
the pot near the reservoir, went home utkI returned with 
a pestle in her hand By that time she had reasons to ap' 
prehend immediate danger from the besiegers She went 
into the gorge. It was all dark mside . rock above, rock 
below, rock on the right and rock on the left. There was 
a small aperture in the middle just enough for a thin man 
to crawl through She carefully studied the situation and 
found a dingy space on one side of the hole She took 
her stand there just as a spider does at one end of the cob- 
web ready to encompass any prey that gets entangled in it* 
One man from outside crept in. She waited till the entire 
body was mside. Then raising the pestle she gave one blow 
and despatched him* A short while after another body 
crejptin with the same fate, then a third man era Wed 

m, then a fourth and so on, the result was tlie same. Then 
another and another shpped themselres m to receive the 
deadly blows. Thus the process of man in and head off 
continued for some hours. The heroine lost control dver 
herself and the process of raising the pestle and hilling be- 
came a mechanical aot. 

The husband snspeef^ng^ danger to _ his wife^^oame 
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near the well where he found the water pot and proceeding 
further towards the secret passage, he saw a horrible sight. 
The whole place was a pool of blood, her cloth dripping m 
blood, and her body from head to loot bathed in blood 
The heap of the dead bodies was approaching the height 
of the adjoining hillocks When he found his wife in that 
veritably horrid condition of a Mahakali, addressed her 
saying “What is this great carnage ’ Vobi mistaking her 
husband lor an enemy, raised her pestle to give him a blow. 
But the horn-blower though mortally atraid of the mfuriated 
condition ol his wife, summoned up courage and said, “Are 
you going to kill me ? Am I not your husband ^ ” Then 
Obavva came to her senses, and gasping for breath, narrated 
the whole circumstances Her husband blew his horn 
immediately, and the Palayagar with his retinue came to 
the syiot , after hearing the whole story, the Palayagar 
lauding the act to the skies as a case of unique heroism 
in the history of the world, offered her rich presents which 
Obavva humbly refused saying, “My Lord, these implac- 
able enemies are depriving, ns of our country and our 
homes and I, through God’s grace and through the 
strength of the salt we have eaten of Your Highness, was 
able to prevent them from entering the fort clandestinely. 
For this slight service I do not deserve presents nidre 
than what Your Highness has already conferred on us.” 

, ®ven the enemies admired her heroism and unselfishness. 
This heroine’s figure is chiselled on a sb>ne of flie fprt wall 
at hpe of the gates and the image is to this day, wcaAfWe^ 
d#,' tie ,suricoffiBldi»g ■ V 
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54. Dodda Vasantha Naik. 

Dodba Vasamtha Naik, the seventh Palavagai ot G-uinma- 
nayakanapalya, v\a,s a wise ruler and a warlike prince. One 
day he received a communication Irom the Empeior, Krishna- 
raya, that the chief of Kalhurgi had risen m rebellion against 
Viiayanagar, that he was taking villages and devastating 
the country, and that the Naik should at once proceed with 
his force to the scene of action Accordingly this faithful 
vassal started with an army of ten thousand men and other 
auxiliaries and reached Vijayanagar A large force marched 
against Kalhurgi Any amount of fighting and any nuniher 
of heroic deeds proved futile and ended in vain sacrifice 
of thousands of hve.s. Then the Emperor called a council 
of war of which Dodda Vasantha Naik and Pemmasam 
Thimma Naik formed the prominent figure.s. 

Then the chief of Gummanayakanapalya represented as 
follows : — 

“The imperial troops have till now fought most gal- 
lantly and have become naturally quite exhausted. 
If to-morrow’s fighting may be eptirely left to me wd 
'Peii(W)fa»ni : Thimm^ Naik, we shall show our valom:. 
We shall tty our best to come but viotorious with the 
help of our own troops unaided by any other army/' 

Then the emperor fully appreciated the gallant spirit 
of the Palayagar and showing him great honour by rich 
presents, gave him formal leave 'to ohtry put his own plaiui. 
The following i^y the oombiined armies' 6f both the chieftains 

wbre locked in a deadly stittig^le with the enemy. !$oth the 
11 
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Pcilayagacs inyested the fort on either side, and breaking 
the fort walls rushed into the citadel The battle was ex- 
tremely sanguinary and more than sixteen thousand men 
died on the spot Many more were wounded But Dodda 
Vaaantha Naik’s enterprise was more than a match for the 
eneotv whose courageous onslaught made complete victory 
a hopeless task. However the cnemj'^ fled in disorder Their 
chief, despairing ot success, with a drawn sword in hand, 
singly rode fast to the hostile camp, approached Dodda 
Vasantha Naik and addressed him thus 

“ There is nothing very great in taking me a prisoner 
who have lost all my army and have no means of obtain- 
ing any succour or .success It will be no heroism on your 
part. If you are a true prince and a horn .soldier, leave 
your men behind and stand before me for a single 
combat. We shall test our personal prowess on this 
arena If either dies at the hands of the other, there is 
Veera Swarga to welcome him ”. 

Thereop both the chiefs consented and with their dtawn 
swords stood up for a single combat. They began to fight 
with their swards. Bach was an adept in the art of sword- 
fencing ; ultimately Kalburgi chief’s hand became weaker, 
and by a lucky stroke from Dodda Vasg-htha Naik his oppo- 
nent’s sword was broken. Then the, combatants, began 
wrestle by a hapd to hand fight. This lasted for : half , 
liionE ; when the Kalburgx’s chieftain hecaipe 
mi .pable 'tO'^mthsfcan^ the powerful b]bws,'ofj;-,^.-,rf|»^V; 

' hi' f# 'dbwn, wifii ';hlp9d, 'gushiflg out'.feofig , mi./ 
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nostrils and expired in a short time. Thus \asantha 
Naik became the victor, hoisted the Vijavanagar flag on 
the ramparts and took possession of the place. On 
approaching the empeior who was outside the fort, the 
Palayagar reported iiie details of the fight and the 
ultimate victory Quite elated with success Krishnadeva- 
raya embraced Dodda Vasantha Naik with jov and shoued 
him every mark of respect and distinction. 


S5 Indian heroism in the recent German War. 

Before the German war, the foreign campaigns in which 
the Indian army had been employed extended from Egypt 
and Ashanti on the West to China on the East and embraced 
most of the intervening countries. Once when war was 
imminent with Russia, Lord Beaconsfield had ordered Indian 
troops to Malta, but these had no opportunity of being 
engaged in any actual warfare against the Europeans m th^ir 
own continent In 1914 the position in France was critical, 
for the French and the English were outnumbered by the- 
^^ennans and oalgunned. There was no prospect ^or several 
days of the English receiving any substantial reinforcements, 
while, it was known that the enemy was bringing up large 
bodiea of troops. Field-Marshal Lord, French himself ,ac- 
fcnowle<i^d tliat the IndSah, Expeditionary Foroa atriv^ 
ift the nidk of lathe and that it helped to save the cause both 
•of the Allies and ttf .Oitilizatioa. , , , 

^ , Tbfe conditions' dhder 1^; Indian, troops ' served I'ih 
,JVahce' ■ytere' entjrelj^' nniteH ',,“They 
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Lord Curzon, “to a country wliere the climate, the language, 
the people, the customs, were entirely different, from any 
of which they had Iniowledge They were presently faced 
with the sharp severity of a Northern winter They who 
had never suffered heavy shell-fire, who had no experience 
of high explosive, who had never seen war-fare in the air, 
who were totally ignorant of modern trench fighting, were 
exposed to all the latest and most scientific developments 
of the art of destruction. They were confronted with the 
most powerful and pitiless military machine that the world 
has ever seen. They were consoled by none of the amenities 
or alleviations, or even the associations, of home. They were 
not fighting for their own country, or people. They were 
not even engaged in a quarrel of their own making. They 
were plunged in surroundmgs which must have been in- 
tensely depressing to the spirit of man. Almost from the 
start they suffered shattering losses. In the face of these 
trials and difficulties, the cheerfulness, the loyalty, the good 
discipline, the intrepid courage of these denizens of an- 
ote clime, cannot be too highly praised. If disappoint- 
ment, and even failure, sometimes attended their effort^ 
their accomphshment was nevertheless sohd and striking.^’ 

The Indian troops fought, yath hepoic endprance not only 
in IVance but also in .Egypt, at Aden, on the Suez canal, 
jp G^poh, in Bast Airioa, in West Africa and ffi .Meso^- 
They were; the fijpt of the overseas 
tie Wmane in 'France. ■ .They fiipniahed thp' 
jof 'il^rifcishyl^tVAfa^ T^ey'' flung, 
attach on "the, 
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men left India to take part in one theatre of war or another 
though before the war the whole Indian army only amounted 
to two hundred and thirty thousand men 

The admirable work done by the Imperial Service troo])& 
and tlie timely service rendered by the Indian princes, evoked 
much gratitude on the part of the British nation. 

The rulers of the Native States m India, numbering nearly 
seven hundred m all, rallied with one accord to the defence 
of the empire and offered their personal services and the 
resources of their States for the war. From among the many 
princes and nobles who volunteered for active service, the 
Viceroy selected the Chiefs of Jodhpur, Bikamr, Kishangarb, 
Ratlam, Sachm, Patiala, Sir Pratapsingh, regent of Jodhpur, 
the Heir Apparent of Bhopal, and a brother of the Maharaja 
of Cooch-Bchar, together with other cadets of noble families. 
The veteran Sir Pratap Singh would not be denied Ms tight 
to render personal service m the war in spite of Ms seventy 
years, and his nephew, the Maharaja who was but sixteen 
years old also went with him. Various Durbars combined. 
’;j|ogethet to provide a Hospital Ship for the use of the ex-' 
peditionary forces* The Maharaja ' of Mysore was the 
feet to place' adarge sum of money at the disposal ’of the 
Government of India for expenditure in connection with the 
Expeditionary Force. The Mysore and^ Patiala Dancers 
the" Bikamr Camel Corps Served in Egypt* The', Jodhpitr 
Dancer^ did '-good work, in' France*' The, 'Kaslimir' Kifl'es,. 
the' JMnd Infantry^, and the'Faridkdf Sappers, were speeis^|f 
praised by G^neirhl SMhtt; The 
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Kotla Sappers proved themselves specially valuable where 
engineering work was needed. In November 1915, vhen 
the Indian troops left France, Field-Marshal Sir John French 
sent a message of thanks to them, m which he complimented 
them on their most praiseworthy courage shown under 
novel and trying conditions, both of climate and of fighting, 
and on their having not only upheld but having added to 
the good name of the army which they represented His 
Majesty the King-Emperor also sent a message in which he 
said that the Indian troops left France with a ]ust pride m 
honourable deeds and with his assured confidence m their 
proved valour and experience, in other fields of action. 

In illustration of these compliments, a few deeds of indi- 
vidual heroism may now be given. Sepoy Khudadad Khan 
was the first Indian soldier to receive the great honour of 
the Victoria Cross for very conspicuous bravery, shown m 
the famous First Battle of Ypres, the first serious engage- 
ment m which Indian troops fought in the war. About 
midnight on the first November, Colonel Southey received a 
message from the General Officer Commanding the third 
Cavalry Brigade, that a farm which was held by Majors 
Potter with part of No. 4 Company had been taken by the 
enemy. It appeared that a small body of Germans had 
advanced on the farm and the Indian troops not well versed 
in the difference in appearance between French and Germans, 
b4liev^d ' that they were French. ' Fire was conseq:uently 
Slot ppewd until the Germans were, practically in the Farm* 
commilnd of the Machine-guns. 
one gun was -j^ft ppt‘' of action, he ordered the men* > 
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He tien continued to fire the other gun until he was severely 
wounded in the head by a shell His men remained in action 
until they were rushed by the enemy m overpowering num- 
bers, and all died fighting to the last, except Sepoy Khudadad 
Khan, who, although grievously wounded and lelt by the 
enemy for dead, managed to crawl away and escaped with 
his life, for which act ot bravery, he was awarded the Victoria 
Cross While the Ypres battle was taking ])laee a stirring 
incident may be mentioned m another part of the EiekL 
A company of the 3dth Pioneers under Ca])tam Bailey had 
taken over an advanced post from the French and it wuis 
attacked within an hour of its relieving the French, and 
during the night Captain Bailey was wounded severely. 
The defence was very ably carried cm by Subedars, Bher Singh 
and Natha Smgh Snbedar Sher Sing received the Indian 
Distinguished Service Medal for his gallant leadershi]). 
This relief was the first experience by Indian troops of the 
difficulties of moving at night across unknown country, 
cut up bv wire entanglements and deep ditches full of water 
and mud The men were, moreover, under fire for a great 
part of the time, and had much difficulty in finding the French 
"trehches. 

On ' the 27th October 1916 a desperate hand-to-btod 
fighting took place for the possession of the village of Neuye 
CSapelle* Ih' spite of vigorous counter attacks, the Oennans 
could not be forced back and at this juncture heavy Oennan 
reinforoenaents were ’ brougjfit ipv , Lieutenants Nosworthy 
and Eaitkerr of th^ 20th ' Company -Rappers and Mipert' 
found themselve® in the centre of village, with only, about 
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twenty men left. Speedy reinforcement was necessary, 
so Lieutenant Eaitkerr volunteered to go back over the 
bullet-swept open, to try and bring up more men, but he was 
hit before he had gone two hundred yards Sapper Dalip 
Singh ran to his officer’s assistance and helped him under 
cover. He then stood over him and kept off several parties 
of Germans by his fire On one occasion — a fact almost 
incredible, though well-established — he was attacked by 
as many as twenty of the enemy, but beat them off, and 
got Lieutenant Eaitkerr away. This officer’s indomitable 
spirit IS shovcn by the fact that when Lieutenant Nosworthy 
eventually retired, he found him just recovering from the 
shock of his wmund, but preparing to try and crawl back 
to the fight Tor his signal act of bravery and devotion, 
Sapper Dalip Singh received the Second Class of the Indian 
Order of Merit. 

At the action of Festburt, during the night of the 23rd 
November 1915, the enemy pushed up his sap or winding 
trench to within five yards of the trenches of the 34th Pio- 
neers, and as dawn broke, he commenced a storm of hand- 
granades from his nearest sap-heads, with a special violence 
at the junction of the 34th and the company of Oonnanghts on 
their left, where a maxim of the 34th was in position. 
Subedar Natha Singh was near the machine-gun, round 
winch bombs fell fast, killing a number of men. He at once 
fsoofe:, charge an<J held his position against the enemy, who 
.broken jn, until he was eventually ' forced to retire. 

Bfikka Singht, .when all the men of the machine-gani 
t«»hu‘h#d^*bl^ 'Piegyot'' wpnSW, m the,, gun, by',. 
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hiiiiBeH under a %\itlieTingfire back to the support trendies. 
During the attack, the building in which the regimental' 
Aid-post was established, came under heavy shell-fire, the 
house being repeatedly struck Sub -Assistant Surgeon 
Harnam Singh and Havildar Pala Singh, who was the Hos- 
pital Havildar, removed all the wounded, the stretcher-bearers 
being away near the filing line, and carried them in safety 
along the road, which was being shelled. 

On the 24 th November, when clearing a position to which 
there was strenuous opposition on the part of the Germans 
Major WardelFs party had been much weakened by casual- 
ties and could do no more than hold the portion of the trench 
already taken Foremost among man> heroes m these 
operations was Naik Darwan Sing Negi who, from the begin- 
ning to the end, was either the first, or among the first, to 
force his way round each successive traverse, facmg a hai! 
of bombs and granades Although twice wounded in the 
head and once m the arm, he refused to give iti, and continued 
fighting without even reporting that he was wounded. 
When the struggle was over and the company fell m, liis 
company Commander saw that he vru streaming with blood, 
from head to foot. For his most conspicuous yalour Naik 
Darwin Singh was awarded the Victoria Cross, being tho 
second Indian soldier to receive this honour. 

'On one occasion;* a' ’party of 'the fitsi King Oeorge^s own 
‘Sap pers and' was -wiptoyed, h ^ makiitg 'a mihe-gallery 

'.ldwiids.;a.©erirtan\$ wlddh*'was about thirty yar^' 

A. charge hi^'be^ ]^lao4d in |)osition and 
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tamped when the enemy began bombarding tbe place. A 
number of the men in the trench were killed or bimed m 
debris Havildar Sucha Singh of the Sappers was m charge 
of the work m the mme-shaft He temporarily withdrew 
his party to assist m getting out those who had been buried. 
Having done this^ he again went down the shaft to finish 
off the tamping and to complete the preparations for blow- 
mg up the mine, in spite of the fact that two trench-mortar 
bombs had fallen directly on the root of the gallery breaking 
two of the supporting frames, and that his party was isolated 
as the British trench had been evacuated, Havildar Sucha 
Singh finished his work unperturbed and withdrew his men, 
afterwards receiving the Indian Distinguished Service Medal 
for his cool courage. 

At the battle of Neuve Chappelle, a dramatic incident 
■occurred. Rifleman Gane Gurang, observing that heavy 
fire was being kept up from a particular house, most gallantly 
«entexed it by himself, cowed into surrendering and got out 
single-handed eight Germans at the point of the bayonet. 
At this moment the Second Rifle Brigade came on the scene 
.and on seeing the little Gurkha driving eight burly Germans 
out of the house, gave him three ringing cheers At this 
b^ttlcj during the attack a very gallant act was performed 
by Naik Khan Zaman of the 32nd Lahore Divisional Signal 
Company. The cable from the front to Divisional Head 
Quarters was ooutinually being cut. Naik Khan Zamah, 
★enthapk along th^ line repairing it in many places- ' He waS' 
put fdt and half hours under very heavy shelbhrej 
'hsd'fwic^ to' Cross a -i^one of four hundred vards wMhh, was' 
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swept by rifle fire as well By a miracle lie escaped nn” 
wounded, and was awarded the Indian Distinguished Service 
Medal. 

At the Second Battle of Ypres. when the Indian troops 
had reached a point near a farm at a distance of about three 
hundred yards from the German trf^nches, it was found that 
communications had been cut by the enemy’s fire and great 
difficulty was experienced in sending back reports. Sepoy 
RajiKhan earned the Indian Order of Merit by his bravery 
m carrying an urgent message under heavy shell and rifle 
fire. A shell burst only about three yards from him, during 
his progress, wounding and almost putting him out of action, 
but he managed to struggle on and delivered the message. 

The story of the adventures of Naik Ayub Khan, 109th 
Beluchee is unique in the histones of the war At the battle 
of Kestuburt, on the night of the 21st June 1916, he was order- 
ed to go out with a patrol between the lines. Ayub Khan, 
on nearing the German wire, made up his mind to visit the 
enemy in his trench, and to pick up whatever useful infor- 
Elation he could obtain He concealed his rifle and ammuni- 
tion, and then, taking his life in both hands, boIdOiy walk;ed 
up to the wire where he stood’ calling out “Mussalman.’^ 
For a moment his life hung m ' the balance, but a German 
officer ' came up and called him ' to come m, whiqh he did- 
A.yub Khan wak conducted alpng the trench to behind th^ 
lines, and eventually found hmffielf at the^ Head "Quarters, of a 
German Hividom,, ,Her^^' he^Waa token, feefore the .Gento^' 
and 'was closdy ' totorto^tod>, s|tmon|St dther toatter%'':4hc||ffi 
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tlie British troops in that portion of the line. To unim- 
portant questions, Ayub Khan sometimes replied correctly ; 
m other cases, while giving a general appearance of truth 
to his answers, he nullified their value while supplying in- 
correct details. The Germams talked about the supposed 
disaffection in India and impressed on Ayub Khan that it 
was very wrong of Mussalmans to fight against the friends 
of Turkey Ayub Khan was asked whether a large number 
of men were willing to desert as he had done. To these 
questions he returned a vigorous affirmative and offered 
to bring back with him at least twenty men lor which he was 
promised a handsome reward. He remained at the Head 
Quarters throughout the 22nd June and many men came 
to see him, and he kept a careful note in his mmd of the 
numbers on shoulders, the various kinds of uniform, 
etc., details which were of considerable value to the Intelli- 
gence Branch of the British army. On the night of the 
23rd, he was taken back to the spot at which he had entered 
the German hues and was there released. At XI -30 fM. 
on the 23rd June, Ayub Kdian arrived ^t the Btitishi Quanfeers^ 
none the ivorse for his experiences, bringing with Mm his 
rifle and ammunition. His story was an extraordinary 
nne, but all doubts regarding its veracity were removed by 
oorrobyratiye evidence obtamexi from other sources. 

. In 'the battle of Loos, on the 24th -September^ 191S,, during 
'.iWi attack on the enemy, deeds which could hardly be sui- 
pafeed for 'Sheer bravery and self-sacrifice w:ere''perfeftte<i 
by ' M^07tmioL , , Kulbh ^ Thapa. He succeeded* ' 4ll|r 
wounded*' in/''p<^etoting_ tihe 'German wire- 
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m some extraordinary way and charged straight throiigli- 
out the German Trench. In rear of it, he found a badly 
injured man of the Second Leicesters. The wounded man 
begged Kiilbir Thapa to leave him and save himself, but 
the Gurkha refused to do so, and remained by his side through- 
out the day and the following night. Luckily, there was a 
heavy mist on the morning of the 26th September, of which 
Kulbir took advantage to bring the man out through the 
German wire. He succeeded, after hair-breadth escapes, 
in doing this unobserved, and put the wounded man m a 
shell-hole. ISfot content with this, he returned and rescued, 
one after the other, two Gurkhas He then went back again 
and brought m the British soldier in broad day light, carry- 
ing him most oi the way under fire. For these successive 
acts of valour, Kulbir received the Victoria Cross. 

56. Mysore heroism in the recent German War. 

It needs scarcely be mentioned what great havoc the great 
German war has caused in the life and prosperity of the 
hafibus inhabiting all parts of the earth and what timo 
and' laThcnr^it must take to repair this havoc. If, howeret^ 
it is pernussible to say that every cloud has a, silver limuf^ 
it must':be acknowledged that India has emerged y^fth greatar, 
‘prestige and higheti international status than, shy .pofeseesbd 
Wore. ' For the fir^t timoriu her history^, .'as has been mem 
tioped in the pre^ous' s^^ion, ^the |n4i# tooops conveyed' 
'tp',,^ranne,.htood au' 
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issue with them in their own continent. The troops of 
Native States who had, on account of the establishment 
of peace m India, had come to be looked upon as fit only for 
])ompous parades and ceremonial shows, quickly proved 
their mettle when they were given the opportunity of being 
engaged in actual warfare Among the latter troops, the 
MjvSore Section acknowledgedly proved themselves of great 
service and won high encomiums lor their dash and daring. 

The Mysore Cavalry was originally raised from the rums 
of Tippu’s Cavalry after the events of 1799 The force 
was at one time on field service in Maratta country at 
the battles of Assaye and Argaum, under the command of 
Major-General Wellesley, England’s greatest General and 
elicited his warm approbation m respect of bravery, will- 
ingness and orderly behavioiii With characteristic foresight. 
His Highness the late Maharaja, Sri Chamarajendra Wadiyar 
Bahadur, o c. s. x., of revered memory, offered in 1887 to 
maintain for the military defence of the Empire a suitable 
military force in a condition of thorough efficiency and ready 
always for gctive service side by side with the regular 
British army In making this offer, His Highness had no 
doubt been actuated by the knowledge that the famous 
Bedars of Haidar and the Mysore Horse of History were all 
, dtari-n from warlike classes indigenous to the Mysore country, 
Bong years of ptofodud peace had not extinguished the 
of, these 'classes and their deeds of valour' 
always remembered with feelmgs of just pride iii' e;yery,« 
part ’df the State,/ the offer made 'by the late, 

, ww, grateftfly . aoeepted ■ by , the Imperial ’’ a^d, 
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from 1st April 1892, the Mysore Inijierial Service Regiment 
was constituted into a District Regiment, thoroughly 
equipped in every way similar to the British Indian 
Cavalry 

The Regiment got its first opportunity for field seivice in 
September 1914 In August 1914 His Highness the present 

Maharaja in a letter to His Excellency the Viceroy said 

“This IS a time, I feel, at Vhich the Feudatory States and 
all subjects of British Empire should stand shoulder to 
shoulder for her defence, and I desire to assure your Excel- 
lency, in all sincerity, of the devotion and loyalty of my 
people and our readiness to make every sacrifice to jirotect 

our common interests My troops are ready, 

and should money be required, I hereby place at Your 
Excellency’s disposal a smn of fifty lakhs as my contribution 
towards the cost of Indian War Fund ” The gift of fifty 
lakhs created a profound impression all over India and 
England At the Imperial Legislative Coimcil Meeting held 
on 9th September 1914, His Excellency Lord Hardinge, 
the Viceroy, remarked that he could not safftoiently com* 
mend the striking and patriotic offer mkde by Hie Highitjew 
the MAhaaraja, whoSe loyalty, generosity and liberal views 
were so well known The Marquess of Crewe, the then 
Steoretary of State for Iiwiia, speaking irf the House of 
a little earher referred in highly appreciative terms to ' the 
,splecidi4 offer made by His H^hness.' In April 1918 fes 
Highness made a frirther gift, of ten Wkhs for, “war putpqtw* 
and also contrillhted ; tlririy ilafeihs - ' the War '3Wh.., ' 

'.Ip-Jnne 1918 
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subjects calling upon tliem to join tbe array in larger nuni- 
bers and contribute liberally to the War Loan. 

A fund called Tlie Mysore Iraperjal Service Troops’ War 
Fund was also started under tbe distinguished patronage 
o£ His Highness tbe Maharaja with a view to provide the 
Mysore Imperial Service Troops at the front with articles 
of comfort and also to relieve want and distrust amongst 
the members of their family The idea emanated from His 
Highness the Yuvaraja who took very keen interest in it 
as President and Honorary Treasurer. Early m October 
1916 His Highness the Yuvaraja issued an appeal referring 
to the innumerable hardships, on account of the high prices 
of all supplies and the absence of many of the comforts 
and necessaries which the Mysore Troops were accustomed 
to in India, serving as they did m a foreign land and among 
a strange people, and living under camp conditions and 
called irpon everyone who had a heart in him and could 
appreciate the bravery of the men and the depth of their 
saprifiee^ to subscribe to the fund according to his means. 
SnbBoppfcS[ons penned in. freely and the amounts were utilisjed 
for providing comforts to the men m the field and for grant- 
ing relief to their famihes left behind. 

As an encouragement to the men at the front, a spirited 
message conveying *tho best wishes of His Highness the 
Maharaja, the Royal family, and the Public of Mysore was 
printed and copies ■\^^ere sent for distribution among* all 
'Officers', men and followers at the front. The message 
.as foEbws : At tins houp of supreme struggle of the 
pihipire md its Allies^ yon enjoy the great honont, ef 
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a part, however small, of the magmficent army which is 
fighting for the cause of Liberty and Righteousness We 
have heard with keen pleasure and pride of your heroic 
conduct m the field and of your brilliant successes We 
have no doubt that whatever the duty assigned to you, you 
will do it in such a way as will add fresh lustre to the history 
of the country and ujihold the high traditions of hlysore 
for loyaltv and devotion to the Crown of England. 

“Day by day and nunute by minute, you are present 
in our thoughts and our prayers Those dear to you, whom 
you have left behind, are our sacred charge until you return 
victorious Remember always in whatever you do that 
the fair name and honour of Mvsore are m your keeping 
and that, to an Indian, honour is dearer and far more pre- 
cious than hfe Have firm faith in Providence and m the 
]ustness of our cause and by the grace of Almighty God 
you shall he safe and successful.” 

Turmng now to the operations of the Mysore Imperial Ser- 
vice Troops at the front, it may be premised by saying that 
this regiment consisting of officers and men together with 
a number of horses, mules and followers left Bangalore on 
13t;h October 1914. under the command of Regimentdar 
B. Chamaraja Urs, Bahadur (now Lieutenant-Colonel Sirdar 
Bahadur) Major M. H. Henderson acpompamed the rai- 
ment as Special Se3cvice Officer and Colonel, J. Desaiaja XJrs, . 
0. 1 K., M. V 0 ., as fhe repre^aitative of the Durbar. The 
British Rfesident con^s^tffiat^ the:, Dui'*l^ w xeadincas 
yrith which ^ffip.rcgWent prcpwd. 'fo# active mmm 
<rt4,the,enthnsiaajn. wifir .wbkffi thewMoltii® 

’is 
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order was received by all ranks of the Lancers as well as 
in Mysore generally 

Subsequently the mobilization of the Mysore Transport 
Corps was also ordered and six troops of the Corps consist- 
ing of a number of officers and men and followers with carts^ 
bullocks, mules and ponies under the command of Mr. Fur- 
ziilla Khan left Bangalore in September 1916 

The Imperial Seivice Regiment had three engagements 
with the enemy in the Suez Canal Zone in November 1915 
and it took part in the attack on Gaza in Palestine m Novem- 
ber 1917 They did excellent work both in the battle of Gaza 
and subsequent pursuit. In the latter half of 1918, the regiment 
was placed m the firing line and in the last action of Aleppo 
on 26th October 1918, the regiment suffered serious casual- 
ties In addition to the excellent work carried out by them 
m active operations against enemy outposts, they were also 
employed on the ardiiom task of constructing strong field 
works for the defence of the Suez Canal and m guarding 
important and valuable points in the lines of communi- 
cations In every case they earned out the tasks allotted 
to them to the entire satisfaction of General Sir John Max- 
ivell, Commander-m-Chief, Egyptian Expeditionary Porce^ 
as wasireported hy him to the Commander-in-Chief in India. 
Ip the victory of Gaza and subsequent pursuit of the enemy, 
the Mysore Lancers were often under heavy fire. "'I did 
VTOte Major C, R. Harbard single instance- of' 
shtrk&g or alarm., In faOt, they acquitted themselves as 
old afidf ittied soldiers should, -and made me proud to cdfix- 
mand themv”, 'IH Deoember' 1917, the'CommanderdmOhief 
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of the amij m Palestine on the completion of the operations 
resulting m the capture of Beersheba and Gaza specially 
coinniended the good work done by the Mysore Lancers, 
In a despatch from General Sir Edmund Allenby, dated 
the 31st October 1918, dealing with the operations which 
resulted m tlie destruction of the Turkish armvy the libera- 
tion of Palestine and Syria and the occupation of Damascus 
and Aleppo, special reference was made to the york of the 
Mysore Lancers in the field Dealing with the eafhure of 
Haifa General Allenby stated that two miles from the Haifa^ 
Rhode, in the> ]3asBcs between the spur of JJount. Carmel 
on the left and the inarsln' banks of Ptiver Kishon, on 
the right, the fifth Cavalry Division, reaching tins point on 
the 23rd September, was shelled from the slopes of Mount 
Carmel and found the Rhode and the river crossings de- 
fended by numerous machine guns Whilst Mysore Lancers 
cleared the rocky slopes of Mount Carmel, the Jodhpur 
Lancers charged through the defile, and riding over the 
enemy machine guns, galloped into the town, where a num- 
ber of Turks w^ere speaied in the streets and a large number 
of prisoners were taken. 

The Mysore Imperial Service Transport Corps which wm 
sent to Mesopotamia for active service turned out mpeh 
useM work. Landmg at Basra early m October 1916, they 
were at first employed on convoy work on the linea^ of com- 
munication. The' Corps was 'subsequently Concentrated fof 
'work at Shaik S,aad and beyond, and early la 1917, wa^ 
employed in clearing the batMe 'fidJds of ‘'^anniya and' Hdw 
Tie Corps wasyWfortnimte 'OothkliKiiiii*' 
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Furjziilla Khan, who died m hospital m July 1917. To this 
officer was due, to no small extent, the luidoubted efficiency 
the Transport Corps 

Where all acquitted themselves with distinguished gal- 
lantry, it IS difficult to make a selection of individual heroes. 
However a few names may be mentioned. Commandant 
A T Thyagara] of the Transport Corps was specially men- 
tioned in the despatches for gallantry and devotion to duty, 
and was awarded the title of ^'Captain” by His Highness 
the Maharaja Jaraadar Abdul Gaffar Khan of the Imperial 
Lancers while serving in Egypt showed great coolness and 
gallantry under very heavy fire while leading on the 2r)th 
October 1918, his squadron in a charge against a strongly 
held enemy position He rallied his squadron after his 
British Officer had been killed and continued in action though 
the squadron had suffered heavy casualties. 

Risaldar A. Lmgaraja TJrs was a young hero who was 
killed m action at Aleppo on tffi» 26th October 1918 during 
the final phase of the operations in Palestine. On a previoits 
opoasion this hero did a daring feat. On the 23rd November 
a squadron of the Mysore Lancers operating fifteen 
miles east of (^antarah, obtained touch with a lorce of sixty 
Turks on camels, the advance guard of a riding party two 
htodred strong. These were pursued for seven miles with 
,4fce x^ult that seven were billed, twelve were captured 
‘ others wounded. Amongst the dead was the 
faporf,. Bedouin' leader Bmk^Ea SaEm^ who had been re#- 
pohiliblh’ fey most ol the "atteippted raids on the 
Jfliei wae.ltoled '^ei. fight ''by Lmgar#at|m 
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who awarded tli<' Indian Order of Merit for tins act of 
gallantrT Tiie significance of the gallant deed done by 
Lmgaraja Urs lay in the lact that after the Bedouin leader’s 
death, the attempts on the Canal entirely ceased 
Risaldar Siibbaiaja Urs was another young hero Avhose 
gallantry -was rewarded bv the grant of the Indian Distin- 
guished Service Medal During an attack, on the Ferrv-post, 
Ismaha^ on 2nd February 1915, the patrol was commanded 
by Subbaraja Urs The patrol came suddenly upon the 
enemy who 'were entrenched, and advanced close to them 
mistaking then for then own men The enemy immediately 
opened fire, and the patrol had to retire from the enemy’s 
entiencliments under a heavy fire Sowar Ram Singh of 
th(' Bhavanagar Lancers had the misfortune to have his 
horse hit in the leg with fche result that the horse fell and the 
rider also over the horse’s head Subbaraja Urs who was 
some fifty yards in front of the Soww at the time had his 
attention called to the mishap He immediately returned 
to the place where Ram Singh had falleUj took him on his 
own horse and gallopped with him for a distance of about 
four hundred yards till they were behind a hill* He returned 
to India m February 1920 and in the following month was 
appointed Commandant of the Imperial Service Lanoer®* 

I , Risaldar B. P. Kiishne Urs is yet another young hero' 
whose heroism is entitled to alLhdnour, He left' for active 
service with Ms regiment M 1914. He greatly disfangtdshid 
^Mfiiself in meeting 'the attack ,ti;the IMrkS' on the 
Oanalin when 'wilh' ahotrt ‘Idrty - m he 
eighty oamete 'and 
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nnicli booty In the beginning ol 19J6, lie joined the Staff 
of General Archibald Murray and served on it for nine months, 
diiimg which tune Krishne Urs had the opjjortumty of meet- 
ing His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales and accom- 
panying him on Ins visits to various camps In 1917, be 
followed the regiment in its march from Suez to Gaza, 
ivhere he was sent to gam ex])erience m Trench Warfare. 
In an action on the 2f)th October 1918, m tlie Suez Canal 
Zone, Krishne Urs showed great gallantry vhile leading 
his squadron in a charge against a strongly held enemy 
position under very heavy fire He w^as severely wounded 
in the hand and chest, but continued to lead his squadron 
until exhaustion compelled him to fall out. His splendid 
example inspired all ranks He was awarded the Military 
Cross by the Bntisli Government, the title of '‘Captain” 
by His Highness the Maharaja, and the White Eagle of 
Serbia, Fifth class, by His Majesty the King of Serbia 

Mir Turab Ah is another hero who has risen to his present 
position of Risaldar by his military prowess He enlisted 
himself as a Sowar m the Imperial Service Lancers in the 
year 1903, when he was about eighteen years old. Turab 
Ah’s intelligence and energy gave him opportunities to 
sectixe rapidly higher and higher positions and he left for 
active service to Egypt in October 1914 On arrival, he was 
4efcwled to undergo M^tchine-gun training and scarcely had 
he. Ibeeil ^ week old at this course, before his skill was ppt 
d^mg an attack on a Turkish redoubt at iPi#' 
By, the. Wpae Tnrab Ali fired three hrtndded 
his^ Machtne^gnn, Ae gun got qamin^'hwt' 
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the fire was so effective, that such of the defenders as did 
uot fall, hastily retreated Turab Ah got Ins commission 
as Jamadar m January 1915 and was placed in charge of a 
Machine-gun section, and he was ever present with his sec- 
tion m every engagement in w'hich his regiment took part 
and he specially distinguished himself in the attack xpion 
Gaza He was for sometime appointed Instructor of the 
1 5th Machine-guns Squadron and he trained and made ready 
for the field Iwo Sub-Sections of the Bikanir Camel Corps 
and Jodhpur Imperial Service Lancers Turab Ah accom- 
panied the Imperial Service Cavalry Brigade to Jericho 
and took part in several engagements, bis name being men- 
tioned in the Dispatches, for gallantry and devotion to 
duty. Turab Ah also took a conspicuous part in the cap- 
ture of Haiha Under a heavy fire of Machine-gun and 
artillery he led an attack upon a hillock capturing a Turkish 
Officer, four Machine-guns and other booty. One of these 
guns was brought to India by the regiment as a war trophy. 
For these distinguished services, Turab Ali was awarded 
the Indian Order of Merit, Second class, by the British 
Government and His Highness the Maharaja promoted him 
to the position of Bisaldar, 

Of Sirdar Bahadur B. Chamaraja Urs, mention has already 
been made, as having left for Egypt in October 1914 in com- 
mand of the Myspre Imperial Service Lancets. His Military 
career began in March 1890 as Japaadar, Local Service 
Regiment. He rapidly rose from portion tb posi^pn and 
in May 1905 tyw pcrmanewtly appomfed Opnunandant 
the Imperial Seryii^ piewtKted wW» 
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Idiillatlis by His Highness the Maharaja m open Durbar in 
recognition of his services, in connection with the visit of 
T. E H. the Prince and Princess of Wales, m 1906 Eelat- 
mg to his services in Egypt, Major-General W A Watson, 
0, B , 0. 1 E , Commanding Line of Communication Defences, 
writing to Chamaraja Urs on the 27th March 1916, said, — 
‘"From the moment when the Brigade was concentrated 
at Deolali, seventeen months ago, it -was evident to me that 
your regiment was imbued with a splendid military spirit, 
and it was clear that your own character and influence waB 
the cause. Yon have maintained that spirit ever since. 
You have never hesitated to enforce discipline or feared to 
inflict punishment , and the result has been that your men 
have reached a high standard of eflEiciency They have 
behaved admirably, sometimes under trying circumstances, 
both in the camp and in the field Their success m the action 
at Bel-el-Jafir, on the 23rd November 1915, must have been 
a great satisfaction to you. I congratulate you on be mg 
Commander of the Eegiment of which you may j‘ustly feel 
proud.” Chamaraja Urs presep-t in the action around 
(^a in Palestine in November 1917 and show^ed remark- 
ahE bravery and steadiness in leading the men under his 
command during the attack which ultimately ended in vic- 
tory. On the 7th February 1918, Bngadier-Gexieral C. R. 
SarWrd, Oomhaanding Imperial Service Cavalry Brigade, 
in to the Inspector-General, Imperial Service Troops 

India, , ^»ld, *''R^^imentdar B Chamaraja lira, Sirdar 
'hat'ing beeh' ordered to^returh 'to IrwRa, 

tte (Kwmaiid^of the Styaore 
'in plac^' w reo<»t mf 
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tlie services this officer has lenclercd, which I trust may be 
brought to the notice of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, 
A strict disciplinarian and possessing a strong innate Ksense 
of justice, Chaniaraja Urs has alwaj^s maintained the right 
spiiit in his men and by his personal example has taught 
them to undertake any dutj^, however monotonous and irk- 
some it ina}'- have been, with cheerfulness and alacrity. The 
British officers who have been connected with the regiment 
since it came on service, have all remarked upon the nice 
tone that pre\ ailed in the regiment, and what a pleasiire it 
was to work with them 1 attribute this tone in a laro'c 
measure to the influence of Chaniaraja Urs Instead of re- 
senting t}ic j'resenoe of Sjiecial Service Officeis, he has always 
shown Imn.self grateful for their assistance, and the good 
name that the Mysore Lancers have won for themselves 
during their stay in Egvpt, is largely due to the good rela- 
tions that have always existed between the Special Service 
officers and the Commanding Officer, and through him, with 
the other officers of the regiment.’’ 

On return to India, he was appointed Chief Commandant 
in July 1919. For his distinguished mihtaxy services, ho 
W appoihted to tlie Orcier of British India m June 1916; 
His Highness the Maharaja honoured him with the First 
Cfe-ss Medal of the Oandabhetunda Ord^ and the position, 
'of Lientwant-Colonel in the .Mysore Army, • He also rfebeited, 
the Forei^' DecoratiOp. Ba^ ofHerbia. froto, 

His Majesty the King of itefeia, ' 

Bast bdt' not least i^tnee' 'fie 'lica»oily©d' hame' ',of 'dolJ 
'HSesaral'Diss, 
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as the Eepresentative of the Durbar^ and. whose niilitary 
renown is cherished with pride by the people of Mysore. 
As a testimony to bis innate niilitary instincts, it may be 
stated that he preferred service in the Military Department 
at a time wdien those employed in it were regarded as mere 
carpet-knights He was appointed Attache in the Mysore 
Military Department m August 1884 After a short period 
of service, his fighting instincts got the better of him, and 
resignnig the State Service in June 1885, joined the British 
Military Department as Janiadar, 3rd Madras laght Cavalry. 
He soon obtained an opportunity for active service. From 
September 1886 to October 1887, he was m the field in 
Burma during the Burmese war \vhich resulted m the cap- 
ture of King Thebaw and the annexation to India of his coun- 
try. On 14th December 1887, his services were lent to the 
Mysore State by the Madras Government, \vhen he was 
appointed Assistant to the Military Secretary and Aid-de- 
Camp to His Highness the Maharaja. In December 1890, 
he resigned the Madras Service and was appointed Comman- 
dant, Imperial Service Regiment, m March 1894, and in Aug. 
lS^7 he rose to the responsible position of Chief Comman- 
dant, Mysore State Troops, which he held continuously for 
a period of about twentv-two years 

From October 1914 to January 1916, he served in Egypt 
during the Great Faropean War and his name was men- 
tioned in the dispatches of General Maxwell, Commande^- 
i-OMef, of the Forces in Egypt. ^ In August 1917, ,in'.ap- 
of the seryices raodered by hip during the war, 

' -flis' .the 'Khig-Bpperor' awarded him the ^'hoP03cp*y, 
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milk of Lt-Co] in the British Army anr? in June 1918, His 
Highness the Maharaja decorated him with a First Class 
Medal of the Gandabherunda Order. Previous to the war, 
he had earned a mimber of decorations, but they need not 
be mentioned here It is sufficient to say that, though Col 
Desaraja Urs has retired from Military service and though 
he may be said to belong to an older generation vliich has 
ceased to actively influence public affairs, vet like Cincinnatus 
of the old Roman clayvS, he will if necessary ever be ready 
to obey the public call for duty and coming out from his 
retirement will lead his beloved troops once more to victory. 

Before concluding this account of the Military heroism 
of Mysore, the appreciation expressed by His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales at the banquet given by His High- 
ness the Maharaja, during the Prince’s recent visit to Mysore 
in January 1922 may be quoted— Hn October 1914, Your 
Highness’s Imperial Service Lancers sailed from India for 
Egypt. They fought in Egypt, where I had the pleasure 
of seeing them in 1916, and subsequently took part in a two 
years' desert campaign, which ended m the capture of Gaza 
and the fall of Jerusalem. In both the latter engagements 
they plgyed a brilliant part They then joined the famous 
15th Cavalry Brigade and were active in the advance in 
the Jordan Valley and the final senes of engagements which 
broke down the Turkish resistance and carried our arms 
into Sy:pa. They distinguisled 'themselves at tJaifa, where 
they drove the 'enemy from strong positions nn Mount Car^ 
mel, captming jeven ’ gpns and three; , htiJi^red ptison^w/ 
At the final action at Ateppb, they, wm again to 
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With a fine charge agam^t heavy odds, m which they suffered 
severe casualties They only returned to India in Fehruary 
1920. The honours and decorations won by the Corps 
and the frequent mention of the officers and men in dis- 
patches, bear eloquent testimony to their courage and effici- 
ency and to the excellent spirit and tone which prevailed 
ill the regiment. 

''The Imperial Service Transport Corps proceeded to 
Mesopotamia in 1916 and continued on active service till the 
end of the war It won the highest commendations from the 
General Officer Commanding in Mesopotamia All praise 
IS due to this gallant Corps and to the officers who helped 
them to deserve and- win their lugh reputation. In addition 
to keeping those units up to their full strength, 5,000 of 
Your Highness’s subjects enlrsted in units of the Indian 
Army. 

'"When I turn to the more prosaic, but equally important, 
question of the ways and means for the War, I find that the 
assistance given by the Mysore State has been of an equally 
high order. At the outbtqak of the war, Yout Highness 
ofiered Rs. 50 kkhs towards the Uost of our Bss^editionary 
Forces. You added a further gift of Rs, ,10 lakhs, and later 
another gift of Rs 13 lakhs. Your StrtAsubseiiAb,^ [Esv W 
lakhs to the Imperial Relief Fund W 

lakhs in the War Loans. The ' peopfe of , your’ ' 

2 lakhs to the 'dbarities and invested Rs./TI'S la|fchs 
’the SYar ' Loans., ' 

, ^®'$llC'‘OoAtelbu4onh,&:om YourlSi^^ State and,8ub- 
''t tptelidf R;S. 2iorotes.' Besfdos tMs, 
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the State was pTommeiit in the supply of hides, timber, 
blankets and other maieiial necessary for the efficiencj^ oi 
our arras 

“The War record of Your Highness’s State is, indeed, a 
notable one, and it is a great privilege to rae to be able to 
offer my thanks and congratulations in person to-night to 
Your Highness on these achievements/’ 
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